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It  pays  to  advertise  in  the  Chicago 
newspaper  more  people  read  and  want! 


Each  day  affords  readers  a  new  opportunity 
to  decide  which  newspaper  best  'serves 
their  needs  and  interests.  How  the  people  of 
Chicago  and  the  midwest  make  their  decision 
is  shown  in  the  charts. 

Averaging  940,751  net  paid,  Tribune  total 
dally  circulation  during  the  period  ranged  from 
dOOtlW.*;  to  649,502—99%  to  223%— more  than 
dsllvt  red  by  other  Chicago  daily  newspapers. 

On  .Sundays,' Tribune  total  circulation  aver* 
sged  1,260,334  net  paid — or  from  285,070  to 
877,977 — 29%  to  230%— more  than  delivered  by 
other  <  ’hicago  Sunday  newspapers. 

It  p:'\'s  to  advertise  in  the  Chicago  newspaper 


more  people  read  and  want,  as  evidenced  by 
the  advertising  practice  of  merchants,  manu¬ 
facturers  and  the  general  public  who  in  1943 
placed  in  the  Tribune  more  of  their  total  adver¬ 
tising  expenditures  than  they  placed  in  any 
three  other  Chicago  newspapers  combined. 

To  get  maximum  returns  from  your  promo¬ 
tion  funds  in  the  Chicago  market,  build  your 
program  around  the  Tribune.  Rates  per  100,000 
circulation  are  among  America’s  lowest. 


Chicago  Tribune 

World's  Greatest  Newspaper 


LARRY  NEWMAN 

former  city  editor  of  the 
Columbus  Ditpetch  and  INS 
correspondent  in  that  city 
has  also  been  assigned  to 
Algiers  headquarters.  His 
wide  newspaper  experience 
and  vivid  writing  assure  top 
flight  Stories. 


will  also  go  on  with  tbs 
American  Fifth  Army  on  its 
"March  to  Rome".  He  was 
recently  wounded  in  actioa 
and  was  awarded  the  Silver 
Sur,  "reflectii^  the  htghen 
credit  upon  himself  and  his 
profession." 


will  proceed  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Fifth  Army  and  will  give 
us  many  more  of  his  out¬ 
standing  eyewitness  stories. 
Lee  is  author  of  the  book 
"They  Call  It  Pacific"  and 
one  of  the  most  widely  trav¬ 
eled  war  correspondents. 


who  received  his  early  train¬ 
ing  in  the  INS  Detroit  bu¬ 
reau  has  been  shifted  from 
Algiers  to  a  field  post  with 
the  British  Eighth  Army  and 
is  expected  to  send  some  ex¬ 
citing  dispatches  on  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Italian  campaign. 


goes  from  General  Eisen¬ 
hower's  African  headquarters 
to  the  same  general's  bead- 
quarters  in  London,  where 
he  will  supervise  the  invasion 
coverage.  Hues  was  formerly 
chief  of  the  INS  Berlin  bu¬ 
reau;  interviewed  Hitler. 


will  be  in  charge  of  head¬ 
quarters  in  Algiers,  replacing 
Pierre  Huss.  He  is  one  of 
the  best  known,  best  liked 
and  most  experienced  all- 
around  reporters.  His  assign¬ 
ment  to  this  important  post 
insures  brilliant  coverage. 


^  ^ 

HANDLIMAN 

author  of  tho  ba,t  •ollor 
"Bride*  to  Victory”  i,  truu- 
forrod  from  th*  Alatkan- 
Alautiaa  araa  to  Honolulu 
for  rovitv  4n*9  in  tho  Pa¬ 
cific.  With  him  too*  Phil 
Road  from  the  INS  WaUi- 
instoo  Buraau. 


who  covarod  tb*  -ictoriou. 
match  of  th*  BritiUi  Bishth 
from  El  Alamaia  to  Tuni. 
and  wa*  awarded  tb*  PurpI* 
Heart,  will  b*  attached  to 
General  MacArthur’,  head¬ 
quarter.  in  Aiutralia.  Hi. 
.tori*,  will  get  front-page 
di.pUy. 


Thi.  youthful  veteran  of  th* 
Pacific  campaign  .iace  it.  in¬ 
ception.  with  New  Guinea, 
the  Solomon,  and  New  Brit¬ 
ain  behind  him,  goe.  into 
action  with  General  Mac- 
Aithur  in  th*  vau  future  of- 
fen.ive.  now  being  planned. 


go*,  to  th*  middle  and  Near 
Ea.t  a.  roving  reporter  after 
a  tour  of  duty  in  Aiutralia 
and  New  Guinea.  Originally 
a  .port,  writer  in  California, 
Cohn  quickly  mad*  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  humor  and  keen 
human  intere.t  atoriet. 


who  covered  tb*  South  Pa¬ 
cific  area  for  .everal  month, 
ha.  been  ...igned  to  the 
Atlantic  Fleet.  Brumby  wa. 
bom  into  th*  newtpaper  bua- 
ine*.  and  hat  covered  every 
conceivable  kind  of  ttory, 
.pecialiiing  in  >portt. 


who  covered  th*  capture  of 
Munda  Airfield  on  Nee 
Georgia  Itland  and  who  hat  ^  m 
been  on  home  leave  it  re  * 
luraing  to  tb*  South  Pacific  Smt 
for  coverage  of  both  land  ””” 
and  tea  operation..  He  h 
another  former  .port,  writer. 
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Miami  Area  Hit 
By  Gas  Famine 


Nazis  Admit 
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BlNish  Take 
Anchor  Towm 
On  Rome  Line 


Leaders  Who 
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Tanks  IsHsr 
WssksMinf  Nasis' 

allied  HBADQCAItTEIUS 
Allten,  Dtc.  »-lUP)— A»*r- 
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lu  Pktro  io  UMkr  tokfkMt 
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mA«o  to  tho  oiouBUla  iHIIm* 
of  tui  VUtoro.  (Loodoo  o«wo* 
fpwrt  pukUakod  royorti  ot* 
triktttod  to  tho  Aiiltrt  radio 
thot  tho  Brltlik  Blfktk  oraiy  | 
hod  copurod  OrtoM*  dad  Or« 
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SorntoJitMooolt  low.  H.  L 
•Son,  OPA  roUoolM  •<"«« 
^ .lumruof  U  '“i 
rStal*  of  tbo  PotFOlooon  At- 
I^™.»o  10  WoWUbfU* 

IToPA  offtooo  In  Jockoon- 
^  in  an  atuaipt  to  (ot  ro* 

fawino  aiiuotlon  orlftod 

^wiylnthoMlwnJOrra^ 

•TtMdk  •«  tho  way  to  Koy 
«mL  with  Tlrtually  ovory  •»* 
M  otiMr  completely  out  of 
^ar  okb  »n  oxtromoiy  emnU 

k.  ofbntkTtMl  aovw 


ta^SiiurbaytflO  tad  8priiiifirid»  OWo*  ewminw  tht  flrtt  ddltioo  ci 
Newt  prtottd  wHh  nhw  cohinmi  to  the  tUBdtrd-width  ptft  initead  of 
Wirepboto. 

USE  OF  PAPER  Nine-Column  Paper 
IN  1944  CUT  Much  Easier  To  Rea 

23.6  PERCENT  TssH  Sb«w  912  Wards  Far  MiiiMts 

As  Afsiiist  321  Fsr  Formsr  Mskawy 


tko  Unltod  atntoo  vMgunrd 
wltkfii  nbent  atai  aUlon.  of  Cno* 
•Ino  Olid  gkvo  pronuao  of  on 
onrly  advknco  onto  tbo  tnblw 
load  botwoon  them  and  tbo 
eapitni.  Bolonguorod  ton  Vlt* 
tore  boo  two  miloo  woot  of  Son 
Piotra  Sts  bIUoo  to  tho  noitkw 
ooat  U  Coaoino.  which  tbo  Oor> 
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WABHINOTON.  Doe.  SO.- 
<e>— Tho  WPB  Mondoy  or- 
dtrod  doop  euU  In  tbo  1P«4  not 
of  popor  by 


Senate  Unit  TeU 
Defeat  Loomed 
Early  In  1943 

I  WASHINGTON.  Dtc.  ». 

I  (INS)— Liout  Con.  Brthon  B. 
tomorveil.  ormy  lupply  rbiof. 
told  conffvM  Mondoy  Amor* 
Ico'a  wor  altuatio  \  woo  to  deo> 
perou  In  tho  apring  of  IPU 
thot  Vuilding  of  tho  tloaOOO.000 
CaiMl  oil  prejoct  In  eionodo. 
woo  Juotiflfd 


the  gaaelino  aituotlon 
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H Exceed  Billion 

I  WASHINOTON.  Dtc.  ».  -  tWfiWta 
kl'-War  atamp  aoloo  reochod  to  Tehor^^^H 
||L0n.0(IAdtb  on  Nov.  30.  tho  is  afnJ^^H 
Office  af  War  Informolion  ro*  attltudo^^H 

doodoy,  with  o  “por*  '  Hero.  tb^^H 
hoov/*  aolt  now  to  awoy.* 
for  Chrtatmoo  fifto  gMaeo  it  llto^H 
I  aoid  thot  almoot  ono*  fmK  aro  p(^H 
tbo  voluo  of  atompo  individnol  hoiH 
»  tho  procrom  bogon  Tho  pfoomH 
IMl.  la  aUll  in  tho  man  We))-,  rH 
tkaada  of  purehoaera.  Approotl*  bo^| 

&^)y  tTS6.7tlOOO  worU  of  tho  building  ot  ■ 
Mtooipa  bod  baen  coovortad  In*  y^oy.  Everywfl 
ihattena  will  hovo  aeld  noorly  figbUog  m 

Ita  war  boodo  up  to  Oct.  IL  eauao  wo  couldl 
piloo  to  thorn.  1 

hllAkAIFg  r\U/kl 


French 


IWHIRlIGIGMutt 


- -  WASHINOTOIt. 

(.V)  —  Monpowor 

BIO  DCAL  BBBWINO— It  Paul  V.  McNuU 
wo‘t  bo  loog  new.  Whirligig  cloood  o  plan  to 
Cora,  uatd  tbo  dotoik  oo  tho  Unltod  Stotoa  cn^H 
ak  of  one  of  Miami's  lorgoot  oorvloo  tbo  c««erdinoiH 
me*  buadingi  will  bo  on*  of  o  ram  pmtwor  prM 
•uMod.  This  dool  imo  booo  returning  votornao  tom 

I  tbo  making  foe  aemo  wooko  Ufo.  _  ■ 

nd  tbo  portloa  bavo  fiooUy  Ho  oold  bin  USES  effl 
•oebod  00  agfoomont  oo  tho  Now  Horao.  PhiladolphiB 
rieo  u  bo  paid.  Only  o  fow  noopoMo.  Pt.  Worth.  SLl 


Nssi  Sslaf-  Rssnlfs 


young  Wife,  who  bora 

bmdlord  boroimo  tbo  BUPPALO.  Doe. 

I  bow  woou  moeu  than  An  exobnngo  of  NmI  ooMM 
motk.  Tho  young  wtfo  In  a  ueora-prooiimobly  la  M 
anpamm  motbor.  and  —bod  rooukod  Monday  In  tM 
*4  obviouoly  wU  bora  death  of  Pvl  Edward  W.  R1 
m  boconoa  tbo  higbor  Baolowoki.  St.  of  BWfalo.  ondl 
raid  rmtiini  tbo  tbo  bolding  ot  Owon  B.  Bug*  1 

mwtbly  loomno.  Tb#  nmn.  St.  a  war  pM  mn* 
*«lflra  by  araw  modi*  ebtntot.  oa  a  anond  dagroo 
Mala  roraak  tbo  wifo  manolaugbtor  ebarga  PWioo  | 
oaa  rocalving  modloal  aoM  tho  aoldkr,  oa  furiaugb, 

1  Uw  air  forooV  out*pa*  wna  glala  In  a  brawl  after  bo , 
:l«k  la  tbo  Gladot  b^  oxproaoed  rooodtmont  of  Hit* 
d  baa  not  boon  woU  for  let*boUiag  botwoon  Bugmaa 
e  mooral  wooko  A  hooM  and  a  third  patron  In  tho  toe* 


'  hetwoea  now  and  Jan.  I 
m  tba  higher  root  rau 
nta  offect.  Sympothotie 
rarara  who  wMild  liho 
'**•  ■bekof  for  tho  army 
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EDITOR  &  P  U  BLISHE^^ 

Well  Go  All  The  Way 

to  got  yoa  ^oro 


^l.he  present  shortage  of  airplane  seats 
is  just  as  embarrassing  to  us  as  it  is  to 
you. 

Our  primary  job  is  the  job  of  getting  you 
where  you  want  to  go  in  the  way  you 
want  to  travel— and  it  really  hurts  when 
we  have  to  turn  away  good  customers 
who  want  to  travel  on  our  airline. 

All  airlines,  of  course,  are  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  the  day  when  this  traffic  jam 
can  be  eased  by  the  addition  of  more 
planes,  which  will  come  when  pressing 
military  needs  are  reduced. 


In  the  meantime,  we  of  TWA  want  to  do 
all  we  possibly  can  to  get  you  where  you 
want  to  go — on  our  planes  if  that  is  pos¬ 
sible,  by  some  other  means  if  that  just 
isn’t  in  the  picture. 

Our  personnel  have  a  lot  of  experience 
and  familiarity  with  all  means  of  trans¬ 
portation. 

Many  times  they  have  been  able  to 
“help  people  out”  just  by  knowing  where 
to  turn. 

At  all  times,  you  will  find  them  ready  to 
go  all  the  way  in  solving  really  pressing 


travel  problems,  and  I  hope  you  willj 
not  hesitate  to  call  on  them. 

Naturally,  our  ticket  offices  are  busy, 
and  are  somewhat  handicapped  by  the 
general  man- power  shortage. 


But  what  we  may  lack,  for  the  moment, 
in  facilities,  we  sincerely  try  to  makeuf 
for  in  earnest  effort;  and  we  will  be  very 
glad  to  have  you  try  us  when  you’re' 
faced  with  a  really  necessary  trip. 


Transcontinental  a  Western  air.  Inc 


.^^.11  transportation  systems 
are  hard-pressed  these  days,  for 
reasons  you  fully  understand.  No 
matter  how  you  go,  it  will  be  very 
helpful  if  you  cooperate  by  follow¬ 
ing  these  simple  guide  rules  for 
wartime  travel. 


X 


last-minute 

possible. 


/ 

PLAN  CARIFULLY 

Travel  only  when 
necessary  and  try  to 
plan  ahead.  Avoid 
decisions  as  far  as 


I 


RISIRVE 

A^OMMODATIONS  EARLY 

Let  us  know  as  soon 
as  you  can  when  you 
want  to  travel  and 
where  you  want  to 

_  go.  About  a  week 

in  advance  is  desirable. 

AVOID  LONG  TRIPS 

Travel  priorities  ap¬ 
ply  on  trips  of  over 
300  miles.  Unless 
^  you  hold  a  high  pri- 

ority  for  your  ajr- 


line  trip,  you  may  be  removed 
en  route  several  times  on  any 
long  trip. 


CANCEL  PROMPTLY 

If  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  cancel  res¬ 
ervations,  you  will 
I  win  our  sincere 
I  thanks  if  you  let  us 
know  at  once.  Maybe  someone 
will  do  as  much  for  you  some  day. 


TRAVEL  LIGHT 

This  is  for  your  own 
convenience  as  well 
as  for  other  war 
needs.  The  less  lug¬ 
gage  you  carry,  the 
space  will  be  available  for 
important  wartime  passen¬ 


gers,  mail  and  cargo.  And  witi 
travel  facilities  crowded,  you  will 
hnd  a  single  bag  much  easier  i' 
manage  than  several. 


BLAME  THE  ENEMY 

It’s  hard,  these  dsp< 
to  keep  from  “flyfe 
off  the  handle”  no* 
and  then.  But  remeit 
her  that  present  trs't 
congestion  is  the  uit 
^  avoidable  result  of 

war,  and  not  the  fm' 
of  anyone  with  whor 

frou  come  in  contact.  If  you 
ike  cutting  loose,  cut  loose  i 
Hitler  and  Tojo.  They’re  tb 
guilty  parties. 
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Aoday’s  new  world  is  smaller,  not 
just  l)ecause  planes  fly  faster,  but  because  people 
know  so  much  more  about  it... because  so  much  sig¬ 
nificant  information  from  all  itswarfronts  and  home- 
fronts  is  being  placed  in  people’s  hands  every  day. 


Where  do  people  get  most  of  their  information 
about  this  challenging  new  world?  Where  are  they 
learning  the  fascinating  lessons  of  the  new  geog¬ 
raphy...  and  all  that  it  means  to  them?  Where  are 
they  getting  the  facts  about  what’s  happening  today 
in  far-away  as  well  as  near-by  places? 

Of  all  today’s  informative  forces,  none  gives  as 
much  information  to  as  many  people  as  the  news¬ 
paper.  Nowhere  else  are  so  many  millions  discov¬ 
ering  so  much  about  the  world  and  the  people  who 
live  in  it... about  what  people  are  doing  and  think¬ 
ing,  hoping  and  planning,  in  their  own  home  town 


and  around  the  world.  For  today’s  new  world  must 
be  seen  to  be  understood... seen  in  words  and  pic¬ 
tures  and  maps  that  bring  it  to  life  and  make  it  real. 


That’s  one  reason  why  the  demand  for  newspa¬ 
pers  is  at  an  all-time  high  today.  That’s  one  reason 
why,  as  The  Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper  Read¬ 
ing  shows,  people  are  reading  their  newspapers 
more  thoroughly  than  ever  before... the  ads  as  well 
as  the  news,  because  today’s  ads,  too,  contribute  so 
much  to  the  information  people  are  seeking. 


People  get  most  of  their  information  from  their 
newspapers.  And  the  place  where  people  get  most  of 
their  information  is  naturally  the  best 
place  to  inform  them  of  your  products 
and  services,  your  wartime  activi- 
ties  and  your  postwar  plans. 
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ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


AP  Submits  Judgment  Proposal 
To  Court  In  Anti-Trust  Suit 


Accepts  Ruling  That  Membership  By-Laws 
Violate  Sherman  Act . . .  Reserves  All  Grounds 
For  Appeal . . .  Next  Step  Up  to  Court 


the  Associated  Press  filed  in  the 

United  States  District  Court  in  New 
York  on  Jan.  3  its  proposal  for  a  form 
I  of  judgment  in  the  government’s  anti- 
I  trust  suit.  In  the  opinion  of  AP  coun- 
!sel.  this  proposal  “would  clarify  and 
m^e  more  specific  previous  sugges¬ 
tions  by  the  government.”  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  submitted  its  pro¬ 
posal  for  form  of  judgment  to  the 
court  on  Nov.  12. 

Counsel  for  the  Associated  Press 
said  that  its  proposals  were  submitted 
to  conform  with  the  court’s  opinion, 
but  they  also  stated  that  this  did  not 
mean  that  the  Associated  Press 
agreed  with  the  opinion,  or  that  the 
proposals  were  to  be  taken  as  repre¬ 
senting  the  position  that  the  AP  might 
take  on  an  appeal  to  the  United  States 
j  Supreme  Court.  The  next  step  is  for 
I  the  court  to  hand  down  a  final  ruling, 
after  which  both  sides  will  have  60 
^  days  in  which  to  appeal. 

The  nub  of  the  AP  proposal  is  in  the 
form  of  acceptance  of  the  court’s  dic¬ 
tum  that  by-laws  covering  admission 
of  applicants  for  membership  violated 
the  anti-trust  laws.  The  AP  counsel’s 
ideas  of  how  the  judgment  should  be 
rendered  is  as  follows; 

“A.  That  the  defendants,  by  promul¬ 
gating  and  agreeing  to  observe  Article 
III,  Sections  1,  2  and  the  last  sentence 
of  Section  3  of  the  by-laws  of  the 
Associated  Press,  whereby  members 
of  the  Associate  Press  publishing 
newspapers  in  the  same  city  and  in 
the  same  ‘field’  (morning,  evening  or 
Sunday)  as  an  applicant,  publishing  a 
i  newspaper  in  the  United  States  of 
America  or  its  territories,  for  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Associated  Press,  may 
impose,  or  dispense  with,  any  condi¬ 
tions  upon  the  admission  of  such 
applicant,  and  whereby  the  defendants, 
in  passing  upon  an  application  of  such 
applicant  for  membership,  may  take 
into  consideration  the  effect  of  ad¬ 
mission  upon  the  ability  of  such  ap¬ 
plicant  to  compete  with  members  of 
the  Associated  Press  in  the  same 
city  and  ‘field’  have  violated  an  Act  of 
Congress  approved  July  2,  1890,  en¬ 
titled  ‘An  Act  to  Protect  Trade  and 
Commerce  against  Unlawful  Re¬ 
straints  and  Monopolies,’  and 

“B.  Diat  Article  III,  Sections  1,  2 
and  the  last  sentence  of  Section  3  of 
the  by-laws  of  the  Associated  Press, 
presently  in  force,  are  declared  and 
adjudged  to  be  illegal,  and  are  hereby 
cancelled,  and  the  Associated  Press, 
its  officers,  directors,  agents,  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  employes,  and  each  of 
its  members,  their  officers,  directors, 
agents,  representatives,  and  employes, 
be,  and  each  of  them  are,  perpetually 
enjoined  and  restrained  from  agreeing 
to  observe  and  observing  any  new  or 
tended  by-laws  having  a  like  pur¬ 
pose  or  effect  in  respect  to  admission 
of  members  to  the  Associated  Press; 
provided,  however,  that  nothing  herein 


shall  prevent  the  adoption  by  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  of  new  or  amended  by¬ 
laws  which  will  restrict  admission, 
provided  that  members  in  the  same 
city  and  in  the  same  ‘field’  (morning, 
evening  or  Sunday)  as  an  applicant 
publishing  a  newspaper  in  the  United 
States  of  America  or  its  territories, 
shall  not  have  power  to  impose,  or 
dispense  with,  any  conditions  upon  his 
admission  and  that  the  by-laws  shall 
affirmatively  declare  that  the  effect 
of  admission  upon  the  ability  of  such 
applicant  to  compete  with  members 
in  the  same  city  and  ‘field’  shall  not 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  passing 
upon  his  application.” 

TTie  text  of  the  AP  proposal  follows: 

Judgment 

This  cause  having  come  on  for  hear¬ 
ing  before  the  court  upon  a  motion 
by  the  plaintiff  for  summary  judg¬ 
ment,  counsel  for  the  parties  having 
been  heard,  and  the  court  having  de¬ 
termined,  upon  consideration  of  the 
pleadings,  depositions,  and  admissions 
on  file,  together  with  the  affidavits 
filed  by  the  plaintiff  and  the  defend¬ 
ants,  Uiat  there  is  no  genuine  issue 
between  the  parties  as  to  any  material 
fact,  and  the  court  having  filed  its 
opinion  herein  on  the  6th  day  of 
October,  1943,  and  its  findings  of  fact 
and  its  conclusions  of  law  on  the 
day  of  ,  1944. 

It  is  hereby  oboerxd,  adjudged  and 
DECREED  as  folloWB: 

CeaditioRs  of  Adnissiea 

A.  That  the  defendants,  by  pro¬ 
mulgating  and  agreeing  to  observe 
Article  III,  Sections  1,  2  and  the  last 
sentence  of  Section  3  of  the  by-laws 
of  the  Associated  Press,  whereby 
members  of  the  Associated  Press  pub¬ 
lishing  newspapers  in  the  same  city 
and  in  the  same  “field”  (morning,  eve¬ 
ning  or  Sunday)  as  an  applicant,  pub¬ 
lishing  a  newspaper  in  the  United 
States  of  America  or  its  territories, 
for  membership  in  the  Associated 
Press  may  impose,  or  dispense  with, 
any  conditions  upon  the  admission  of 
such  applicant,  and  whereby  the  de¬ 
fendants,  in  passing  upon  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  such  applicant  for  membership, 
may  take  into  consideration  the  effect 
of  admission  upon  the  ability  of  such 
applicant  to  compete  with  members 
of  the  Associated  Press  in  the  same 
city  and  “field,”  have  violated  an  act 
of  Congress  approved  July  2,  1890, 
entitled  “An  Act  to  Protect  Trade  and 
Commerce  against  Unlawful  Restraints 
and  Monopolies,”  and 

B.  That  Article  III,  Sections  1,  2 
and  the  last  sentence  of  Section  3  of 
the  by-laws  of  the  Associated  Press, 
presently  in  force,  are  declared  and 
adjudged  to  be  illegal,  and  are  hereby 
cancelled,  and  the  Associated  Press,  its 
officers,  directors,  agents,  representa¬ 
tives  and  employees,  and  each  of  its 


members,  their  officers,  directors, 
agents,  representatives,  and  employees, 
be,  and  each  of  them  are,  perpetually 
enjoined  and  restrained  from  agreeing 
to  observe  and  observing  said  by-laws 
and  from  promulgating,  agreeing  to 
observe  and  observing  any  new  or 
amended  by-laws  having  a  like  pur¬ 
pose  or  effect  in  respect  of  admission  of 
members  to  the  Associated  Press;  pro¬ 
vided,  however,  that  nothing  herein 
.shall  prevent  the  adoption  by  the  As¬ 
sociate  Press  of  new  or  amended  by¬ 
laws  which  will  restrict  admission, 
provided  that  members  in  the  same 
city  and  in  the  same  “field”  (morn¬ 
ing,  evening  or  Sunday),  as  an  appli¬ 
cant  publishing  a  newspaper  in  the 
Unite  States  of  America  or  its  terri¬ 
tories,  shall  not  have  power  to  im¬ 
pose,  or  dispense  with,  any  conditions 
upon  his  admission  and  that  the  by¬ 
laws  shall  affirmatively  declare  that 
the  effect  of  admission  upon  the  ability 
of  such  applicant  to  compete  with 
members  in  the  same  city  and  “field” 
shall  not  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  passing  upon  his  application. 

II. 

News  to  Nee-Members 

A.  That  the  defendants,  by  pro¬ 
mulgating  and  agreeing  to  observe 
Article  VII,  Section  4  of  the  by-laws 
of  the  Associated  Press  vrithholding 
the  news  reports  of  the  Associated 
Press  from  newspapers  published  in 
the  United  States  of  America  or  its 
territories,  owned  by  persons  other 
than  members  of  the  Associated  Press, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  by-laws 
and  agreements  described  in  Para¬ 
graph  I  hereof,  have  violated  an  act 
of  Congress  approved  July  2,  1890,  en¬ 
titled  “An  Act  to  Protect  Trade  and 
Commerce  against  Unlawful  Restraints 
and  Monopolies,”  and 

B.  That  Article  VII,  Section  4  of 
the  by-laws  of  the  Associated  Press, 
presently  in  force,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  by-laws  and  agreements  de¬ 
scribed  in  Paragraph  I  hereof,  is  de¬ 
clared  and  adjudged  to  be  illegal,  and 
is  hereby  cancelled,  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  its  officers,  directors, 
agents,  representatives  and  employees, 
and  each  of  its  members,  their  officers, 
directors,  agents,  representatives  and 
employees,  be,  and  each  of  them  are, 
enjoined  and  restrained  from  agreeing 
to  observe  and  observing  said  by-laws, 
and  from  promulgating,  agreeing  to 
observe  and  observing  any  new  or 
amended  by-laws  having  a  like  pur¬ 
pose  or  effect. 

III. 

A.  That  the  defendants,  by  prcmiul- 
gating  and  agreeing  to  observe  the 
provision  of  Article  VIII,  Section  6  of 
the  by-laws  of  the  Associated  Press 
that,  “No  member  shall  furnish,  or 
permit  anyone  to  furnish  to  anyone 
not  a  member  of  this  corporation  the 
news  which  he  or  it  is  required  by 


the  by-laws  to  supply  to  this  corpora¬ 
tion,”  restricting  the  members  of  the 
Associated  Press  and  persons  in  their 
employ  from  furnishing  local  news  of 
spontaneous  origin  gathered  by  them 
to  persons  other  than  the  Associated 
Press  and  its  members,  taken  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  by-laws  and  agree¬ 
ments  described  in  Paragraph  I  hereof, 
have  violated  an  act  of  Congress  ap¬ 
proved' July  2,  1890,  entitled  “An  Act 
to  Protect  Trade  and  Conunerce 
against  Unlawful  Restraints  and  Mon¬ 
opolies,”  and 

B.  That  the  said  provision  in  the 
first  sentence  of  Section  6,  Article  Vm 
of  the  by-laws  of  the  Associated  Press, 
presently  in  force,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  by-laws  and  agreements  de¬ 
scribed  in  Paragraph  I  hereof,  is  de¬ 
clared  and  adjudged  to  be  illegal,  and 
is  hereby  cancell^,  and  the  Associated 
Press,  its  officers,  directors,  agents, 
representatives,  and  employees,  and 
each  of  its  members,  their  officers,  di¬ 
rectors,  agents,  representatives  and 
employees,  be,  and  each  of  them  are, 
enjoined  and  restrained  from  agree¬ 
ing  to  observe  and  observing  said  by¬ 
laws,  and  from  promulgating,  agree¬ 
ing  to  obesrve  and  observing  any  new 
or  amended  by-laws  having  a  like 
purpose  or  effect. 

IV. 

Caeadiae  Press  Pact 

A.  Tltat  the  defendant,  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  by  entering  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Canadian  Press  dated 
Nov.  1,  1935,  whereby  the  Associated 
Press  obtains  the  exclusive  right  to 
receive  the  news  reports  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Press  and  its  members,  and  the 
defendants,  by  observing  and  perform¬ 
ing  said  exclusive  provisions  of  said 
agreement,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  by-laws  and  agreements  described 
in  Paragraph  I  hereof,  have  violated 
an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2, 
1890,  entitled  “An  Act  to  Protect 
TVade  and  Commerce  against  Unlaw¬ 
ful  Restraints  and  Monopolies,”  and 

B.  ITiat  the  said  exclusive  provi- 
simis  of  said  agreement  between  the 
Associated  Press  and  the  Canadian 
Press  dated  Nov.  1,  1935,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  by-laws  and 
agreements  described  in  Paragraph  I 
hereof,  are  declared  and  adjudged  to 
be  ih'egal,  and  are  hereby  cancelled, 
and  the  Associated  Press,  its  officers, 
directors,  agents,  representatives,  and 
employees,  be,  and  they  hereby  are, 
enjoined  and  restrained  from  perform¬ 
ing  and  observing  the  said  exclusive 
provisions  of  said  agreement,  and 
from  entering  into  any  other  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Canadian  Press  having 
a  like  exclusive  provision. 

V. 

That  leave  is  hereby  granted  the 
defendants  to  apply  to  this  court  for 
modification  or  termination  of  Para¬ 
graphs  IIB,  UIB  and  IVB  hereof,  upon 
furnishing  satisfactory  proof  that  they 
have  amended  the  by-laws  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  in  conformity  with 
Paragraph  I  hereof. 

VI. 

Jerisdictlee  Retoiaed 

That  jurisdiction  of  this  cause  is  re¬ 
tained  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  plaintiff  or  the  defendants  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  court  at  any  time  for  such 
further  orders  or  directions  as  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the 
construction  or  carrying  out  of  thi« 
judgment,  for  the  modification  or 
termination  of  any  of  the  provisions 
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thereof,  for  the  enforcement  and  com¬ 
pliance  therewith,  and  for  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  violations  thereof. 

VII. 

W-W  Photo  Charge  Dropped 

That  that  portion  of  the  complaint 
challenging  as  illegal  the  acquisition 
by  the  Associated  Press  of  the  capital 
stock  of  Wide  World  Photos,  Inc.,  and 
praying  that  the  Associated  Press  be 
required  to  divest  itself  of  said  stock 
and  of  all  interest  in  Wide  World 
Photos,  Inc.,  be  and  it  is  hereby  dis¬ 
missed. 

VIII. 

Stays  Are  Provided 

That  Paragraphs  II,  m  and  FV  of 
this  judgment  be  stayed  for  a  period 
of  120  days  after  the  date  upon  which 
this  judgment  is  entered,  and  that  the 
entire  judgment  be  stayed  for  a  period 
of  60  days  after  the  date  upon  which 
thin  judgment  is  entered,  and  subse¬ 
quently  for  the  pendency  of  any  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  if  an  appeal  is  taken 
within  said  period  of  60  days  from  the 
date  upon  which  this  judgment  is  en¬ 
tered. 

Dated  New  York,  N.  Y.,  this 
day  of  I  1944. 

Circuit  Judges 
sitting  as  the  District  Court. 

IN  THE 

Distiiict  Coubt  of  the  United  States 
Fob  the  Soothebn  Distbict  or 
New  York 


United  States  of  Akebica, 

Plaintiff, 

againat 

The  Associated  Press,  et  oL, 

Defendants. 


Pursuant  to  Rule  52(a)  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  the 
court  hereby  makes  the  following 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law. 

Pladlags  of  Poet 

1.  The  Associated  Press  (herein¬ 
after  referred  to  as  AP)  is  a  non-profit 
cooperative  association  of  newspaper 
owners,  incorporated  in  1900  under  the 
Membership  Corporations  Law  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

2.  The  purpose  and  function  of  AP 
are  the  collection  and  interchange, 
with  greater  economy  and  efficiency, 
of  information  and  intelligence  for 
publication  in  the  newspapers  owned 
by  the  members  of  AP. 

3.  AF  sets  as  the  common  instru¬ 
mentality  or  agency  of  its  members  for 
the  constant  exchange  between  said 
members  of  news  supplied  to  AP  by 
its  respective  members,  and  also  acts 
as  a  supplier  to  its  members  of  news 
gathered  by  its  own  activities. 

Membership 

4.  As  of  March  1,  1942,  AP  had 
1,234  regxilar  members  and  13  asso¬ 
ciate  members  in  the  United  States, 
which  were  enterprises  publishing 
newspapers  for  profit. 


DEPARTMENTS 


Advertising  .  12 

Bright  Ideas  .  14 

Cartoons  .  11 

Classified  .  36 

Editorials  .  30 

Fehlman  .  24 

Obituary  .  62 

Personals  .  31 

Photography  .  60 

Promotion  .  58 

Shop  Talk  .  64 

Short  Tokos  .  14 

Syndicates .  26 


5.  The  associate  members  of  AP 
differ  from  the  regular  members  of 
AP  in  that  associate  members  are  not 
entitled  to  vote  and  are  not  obligated 
to  furnish  their  local  spontaneous 
news  exclusively  to  AP. 

6.  An  owner  of  a  newspaper  may 
acquire  membership  in  AP,  pursuant 
to  its  by-laws,  by  election,  or  by  ac¬ 
quiring,  by  purchase  or  merger,  the 
ownership  of  a  newspaper  for  which 
its  prior  owner  already  held  a  mem¬ 
bership  in  AP. 

7.  'The  by-laws  of  AP  constitute  an 
identical  contract  between  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  AP  and  between  AP  and  each 
of  its  members. 

8.  AP  has  never  held  itself  out  to 
serve  all  newspapers. 

By-Laws  el  AP 

9.  The  original  by-laws  of  AP 
adopted  Sept  19,  1900,  are  correctly 
set  forth  in  Exhibit  C  attached  to  the 
complaint 

10.  The  significant  changes  in  the 
by-laws  of  AP  made  between  Sept. 
19,  1900,  and  April  20,  1942,  are  cor- 
reidly  set  forth  in  Exhibit  D  attached 
to  the  complaint. 

11.  Tlie  by-laws  of  AP  as  amended 
April  20,  1942,  and  as  in  effect  when 
the  complaint  was  filed  are  correctly 
set  forth  in  Exhibit  E  attached  to  the 
complaint;  in  Feb.,  1943,  Subdivision 
(a)  of  Section  2  of  Article  III  was 
amended  and  the  proviso  therein  con¬ 
tained  was  eliminated. 

OperoHoos  of  AP 

12.  The  services  supplied  by  AP 
to  its  members  consist  of  (1)  news 
reports,  (2)  news  pictures,  and  (3) 
features. 

13.  AP’s  revenue  is  derived  from 
assessments  levied  upon  its  members. 
The  entire  levy  is  allocated  founda- 
mentally  upon  a  plan  of  distributing 
the  total  cost  of  AP’s  operations  in 
proportion  to  the  population  served  by 
the  members.  Each  allotment  is  then 
divided  among  all  the  members  in  the 
same  city  and  field  of  publication 
(morning,  evening  or  Sunday)  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  number  and  not  to 
their  circulations. 

14.  The  principal  sources  of  the 
domestic  news  which  AP  gathers  and 
distributes  are  (1)  its  1,247  members, 
each  of  which  collects  by  its  individual 
reporting  staff  and  stringmen,  and 
transmits  to  AP,  the  news  of  its  local¬ 
ity  and  (2)  AP’s  94  news  bureaus, 
with  their  reporting  staffs,  maintained 
throughout  the  United  States  and  (3) 
AP’s  string  correspondents. 

15.  The  reporting  staffs  of  1,247 
newspapers  in  the  United  States  gather 
local  news  of  their  vicinages  respect¬ 
ing  unanticipated  noteworthy  events, 
such  as  airplane  accidents,  train 
wrecks,  tornadoes,  or  mine  disasters, 
which  news  is  furnished  in  each  in¬ 
stance  to  the  newspaper  itself  and,  in 
turn,  is  made  available  to  AP.  ’The 
effect  of  this  arrangement  is  to  make 
each  member  newspaper  reporter  also 
a  reporter  for  AP.  ’The  total  number 


of  such  reporters  is  large — the  18  AP 
newspapers  specifically  named  defend¬ 
ants  had,  in  August  1942,  75S  full-time 
reporters  (an  average  of  42  each)  and 
2,349  string  reporters  (an  average  of 
130  each) .  However,  it  is  the  member 
newspapers  which  send  news  to  AP, 
not  the  members’  reporters.  AP  is  en¬ 
titled  only  to  local  news  of  spontan¬ 
eous  origin  and  not  other  news  repoits 
and  articles  submitted  by  the  reporter 
to  his  own  paper. 

16.  The  principal  sources  of  AP’s 
foreign  news  reports  are  (1)  its  for¬ 
eign  bureaus,  of  which  it  had  17  dur¬ 
ing  1942,  (2)  foreign  news  agencies 
which  supply  AP  with  news  reports 
under  contract,  and  (3)  its  foreign 
string  correspondents. 

17.  News  gathered  by  AP  is  sent 
from  these  various  sources,  principally 
by  telephone,  telegraph  or  cable,  to 
news  assembly  points  established  by 
AP  at  its  main  office  in  New  York  and 
in  AP’s  territorial  divisions  of  the 
United  States,  and  at  these  assembly 
points  is  broken  down,  classified, 
largely  edited  and  rewritten,  and  re¬ 
distributed  by  AP  to  other  AP  dis¬ 
tributing  offices  and  to  its  members. 
AP  distributes  such  news  from  these 
assembly  points  to  its  members  pri¬ 
marily  over  telegraph  wires  leased 
from  public  utilities  and  operated  by 
AP.  'Trunk  telegraph  wires  carry  the 
news  from  the  various  assembly 
points  to  the  principal  cities  of  the 
United  States  and  serve  directly  the 
AP  members  located  in  those  cities. 
Regional  and  state  wire  circuits  are 
utilized  to  relay  the  news  distributed 
by  AP  to  the  members  located  in  the 
smaller  cities  and  outlying  districts. 

18.  During  the  year  1942,  AP  had 
1940  full-time  employees  in  the 
United  States  to  whom  it  paid  com¬ 
pensation  amounting  to  $5,737,491.21; 
67  full-time  employees  in  foreign 
countries  to  whom  it  paid  compensa¬ 
tion  amounting  to  $284,304.31;  and 
3,454  part-time  reporters  or  stringmen 
to  whom  it  paid  compensation  amount¬ 
ing  to  $205,929.91.  AP’s  total  operating 
expenses  in  1942  amounted  to  $11,305,- 
577.84. 

19.  AP  has  accumulated  tangible 
property  estimated  by  it  as  having  a 
value  of  more  than  $7,000,000.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  its  good  will  and  other  intangi¬ 
ble  property  are  appraised  at  a  value 
of  more  than  $12,000,000. 

20.  In  recent  years,  picture  news 
has  become  an  important  factor  in  the 
newspaper  business. 

21.  AP  renders  to  its  members  an 
important  newspicture  service  for 
which  AP  expended  in  the  year  1941 
$1,680,447.60.  This  service  included 
the  Wirephoto  service,  whereby  news- 
photos,  maps,  charts,  and  other  illus¬ 
trations  are  sent  to  AP  members  with 
telegraphic  speed  over  a  circuit  16,000 
miles  long. 

22.  The  service  of  features  supplied 
by  AP  to  its  members  includes  news 
feature  stories,  with  and  without  il¬ 


lustrations.  news  cartoons,  comic 
strips,  crossword  puzzles  and  othar 
feature  material. 

23.  The  character  and  reputation  of 
the  news  reports  furnished  by  AP  andi 
the  contribution  which  AP  has  madei 
to  the  dissemination  of  complete  andi 
unbiased  information  of  world  events  i 
and  conditions  stem  principally  (a)i 
from  the  character  of  AP’s  organin-' 
tion  as  a  cooperative  association  oil 
members  who  have  shown  willingntu 
to  expend  time,  effort  and  money  to 
create  and  maintain  an  organization 
capable  of  gathering  and  distributing! 
to  its  members  all  news  reports  of  im.i 
portance  with  the  greatest  speed  com. 
patible  with  accuracy;  (b)  from  the 
fact  that  its  members  represent  a 
cross-section  of  opinion  on  all  issues 
of  general  interest,  and  (c)  from  the 
fact  that  the  membership  has  had  the 
power  not  only  to  control  their  co¬ 
operative  enterprise  but  also  to  in¬ 
voke  disciplinary  action  against  any 
member  who  departed  from  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  integrity  in  reporting  and  pub¬ 
lishing  AP  news  reports. 

24.  Many  members  of  AP  have  at 
various  times  contributed  news  re¬ 
ports  and  services  beyond  their  obli- 

(Continued  on  page  40) 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Jan.  10-14,  1944  —  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Assn.,  victory 
and  post-war  conference.  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  New  York. 

Jan.  10 — Assn,  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Adv.  Mgrs.,  New  Eng¬ 
land  Regional  meeting,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  12-13 — AMA  Marketing 
Conference,  Waldorf  -  Astoria 
Hotel,  New  York. 

Jan.  13-14— American  Assn, 
of  Schools  and  Departments  of 
Journalism,  annual  meeting,  La¬ 
Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Jan.  14— ^uth  Carolina  Press 
Assn.,  annual  midwinter  insti¬ 
tute,  University  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Columbia. 

Jan.  17-22 — Printing  Educa¬ 
tion  Week,  sponsored  by  Na¬ 
tional  Graphic  Arts  Elducation 
Assn.,  memoriam  to  Benjamin 
Franklin. 

Jan.  18-19 — New  York  State 
Publishers  Assn.,  24th  annual 
convention,  DeWitt  Clinton  Ho¬ 
tel,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  19-20  —  New  England 
Assn,  of  Circulation  Managers, 
meeting.  Hotel  Statler,  Boston. 

Jan.  20-21 — North  Carolina 
Press  Assn.,  annual  Newspaper 
Institute,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Jan.  21-22  —  Wyoming  Press 
Assn.,  annual  winter  meeting. 
University  of  Wyoming,  Lara¬ 
mie. 

Jan.  24-25 — Carolines  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Assn.,  Mid¬ 
winter  meeting,  Washington 
Duke  Hotel,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Jan.  26-27 — FM  Broadcasters, 
5th  annual  meeting.  Commodore 
Hotel,  New  York. 

Jan.  27-29  —  Michigan  Press 
Assn.,  third  war  conference, 
Lansing  and  East  Lansing. 

Jan.  28-29  —  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Assn., 
annual  convention,  Penn-Harria 
Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  28-29 — Pacific  Advertis¬ 
ing  Assn.,  midwinter  conference, 
Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

Jan.  28-29  —  Virginia  Press 
Association,  winter  war  clinic, 
John  Marshall  Hotel,  Richmond, 
Va. 
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Roberts  Stresses  Duties 
Of  U.  S.  Press  During  ’44 

Kansas  City  Star  Chief,  ASNE  President 
Sees  This  as  Year  of  Crisis  for  Papers 
.  .  .  Asks  Them  to  Assume  Leadership 

By  ROY  A.  ROBERTS,  Managing  Editor.  Kansas  City  Star; 
President,  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
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SkSI  THE  year  1944  will  be  a  testing  year 
ribu^i  for  American  newspapers— a  test  of 
5  of  ^1  their  ingenuity,  of  their  ability,  and 
^  coni<  above  all,  of 
■om  the  tbeir  character 
Jsent  (  and  courage. 

1  issue!  With  stalls 
•om  the  ehot  to  pieces  as 

hadthetl‘®y 

eiroo-o®'*^®P®j 

to  in-  pers  large  and 
1st  any  snail,  with  the 
!  stand-  terrific  newsprint 
id  pub-  cut,  a  real  chal¬ 
lenge  is  pre- 
have  at  sented  to  keep 
ws  re  our  product  up 
ir  Obli!  to  the  high  Roy  A.  Roberts 
I  standards  that 

_  have  made  American  newspapers  in- 

“  -  comparably  the  best  in  the  world  in 

"  the  field  of  news  dissemination.  Be- 
!  fore  the  year  is  out  we  will  know 
pretty  well  who  the  real  publishers 
j  and  the  real  editors  are,  large  and 
'small,  by  the  manner  in  which  this 
challenge  is  met. 

latelligent  Editiag  Needed 
I  have  wondered  as  newspapers 
have  grown  in  bulk  rather  than  qual¬ 
ity  if  too  many  of  us  had  not  become 
glorified  purchasing  agents  rather 
.than  editors.  1944  will  be  a  year  when 
;all  of  us  must,  of  necessity,  keep 
our  pencils  sharp,  our  copy  desks 
'  more  alert  to  essentials  and  selec- 
'tivity.  Intelligent  editing  can  main¬ 
tain  standards.  Scoop-shovel  editing 
is  out  for  the  duration. 

It  must  be  disappointing  to  those 
leftwing  critics  of  the  press,  who  have 
eternally  and  infernally  harped  on 

I  the  hoary  charge  of  box  office  control 
lof  newspapers,  to  see  how  publishers 
and  editors  generally  are  meeting  the 
challenge  of  the  newsprint  shortage. 

The  millions  upon  millions  of  lines 
of  advertising  that  are  being  sacrificed 
that  the  public  may  have  the  news  is 
a  convincing  display  that  newspapers 
have  not  lost  concern  in  public  ser¬ 
vice.  At  the  same  time  advertisers 
and  the  public  are  getting,  now  that 
linage  is  precious,  a  new  conception 
of  the  value  of  advertising. 

Users  who  took  it  for  granted,  find 
they  need  it;  that  the  public  needs  it; 
that  advertising  has  become  a  part  of 
the  warp  and  woof  of  our  local  econ¬ 
omy.  Inside  newspaper  offices  them¬ 
selves,  as  we  meet  the  emergency, 
we  are  finding  a  new  sense  of  interde¬ 
pendency;  that  the  news,  circiJation 
land  advertising  departments  are  all 
‘mutually  interdependent.  It  means, 

I I  hope  for  the  future,  a  greater  soli- 
idarity  of  newspaper  interests. 

Newspapers  face  a  challenge  in  1944 
in  another  way  and  from  all  sides. 
Largely  due  to  the  war  our  heritage 
of  a  free  press  is  being  crowded  and 
pushed  alMut.  We  are  getting  too 
much  spoon-fed  news  not  only  from 
government  bureaus  and  the  military 
but  from  private  industry  and  labor 
1944  needs  more  old-fashioned  foot- 
in-the-door  reporting  and  questioning 
and  fewer  opinions  and  handouts. 

When  our  governmental  censor  has 
to  warn  the  press  of  the  nation,  as 
Hyron  Price  recently  did,  that  too 
many  volimteer  firemen  are  standing 


in  the  way  of  the  free  flow  of  the 
news,  it  is  time  for  American  news¬ 
papers  not  just  to  think  but  to  swing 
into  aggressive  action.  It  goes  with¬ 
out  saying  no  right-thinking  person 
would  transgress  military  security. 
But  that  necessary  but  ill-defined 
phrase  has  been  and  still  is  a  cloak  of 
selfish  suppression.  Our  Office  of 
Censorship  has  volunteered  to  be  the 
court  of  last  resort  in  defining  military 
security.  Let’s  use  it  more. 

Abroad  we  have  had  both  good  and 
bad  in  news  censorship  by  the  mili¬ 
tary.  Just  as  the  press  at  home  for 
patriotic  reasons  has  leaned  over 
backwards  in  a  record  of  voluntary 
censorship  that  is  to  the  glory  of  the 
press,  so  our  hundreds  of  correspon¬ 
dents  and  photographers  on  the  bat¬ 
tle  lines  have  kept  the  faith.  By  and 
large  they  have  performed  a  re¬ 
markable  job  under  difficulties  beyond 
imagination.  Yet  over  it  all  hovers  the 
feeling  that  news  belongs  to  govern¬ 
ments,  not  the  people. 

The  fashion  in  which  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Food  Conference  was  set  up 
originally  as  a  handout  proposition 
was  a  warning.  The  atrocious  and  in¬ 
excusable  manner  in  which  our  gal¬ 
lant  war  correspondents  were  pushed 
about  and  brushed  aside  at  Cairo  and 
Teheran  was  even  more  a  portent. 
If  all  this  points  the  pattern  for  fu¬ 
ture  peace  conferences,  then  this  is  no 
time  for  mere  passing  of  pious  reso¬ 
lutions  to  keep  the  records  straight. 
In  1944  the  American  press  can  and 
should  be  more  aggressive.  Did  you 
as  one  newspaper  editor  voice  your 
protest? 


The  linee  of  communications  be¬ 
tween  our  fighting  fronts,  our  peace 
fronts  and  the  people  at  home  must 
be  kept  open,  not  bombed  into  a 
blockade  of  official  suppression.  There 
can  be  no  making  of  total  war — the 
only  road  to  victory;  there  can  be  no 
genuine  and  lasting  peace,  unless  it  is 
a  people’s  peace  backed  by  solid 
opinion  at  home. 

I  say  this,  not  maliciously,  but 
earnestly.  Mr.  Churchill  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt  may  propose;  but  in  the  end 
the  people  at  home  will  dispose.  Let 
there  be  no  repetition  of  the  last  war 
of  a  peace  which  did  not  find  its  sup¬ 
port  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

In  time  of  war  our  basic  indepen¬ 
dence  in  news  gathering  is  beset  from 
another  direction.  A  government  suit 
would  make  our  great  news  gathering 
organizations  in  effect  common  car¬ 
riers,  and  as  common  carriers  even¬ 
tually  there  can  be  no  other  answer 
but  regulation.  The  Associated  Press 
is  confronted  with  regulation  not  by 
law,  not  by  a  commission,  but  by  court 
injunction  on  the  whim  of  judicial 
opinion  not  buttressed  by  specific  au¬ 
thority  of  law.  Such  would  be  regu¬ 
lation  in  its  most  intolerable  form.  It 
must  be  resisted  to  the  utmost. 

Too  long  we  have  taken  for  granted 
the  freedom  of  the  press  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution  as  the  very  basis 
of  a  workable,  liveable  democracy. 
Guarantee  or  no  guarantee,  and  with 
all  the  speeches  and  resolutions  in 
the  world  in  support  thereof,  we  will 
keep  a  free  press  as  long  as  we  de¬ 
serve  it  and  not  much  longer. 

For  1944  should  we  not  as  editors 
and  publishers  give  more  serious  con¬ 
cern,  not  just  to  the  heritage  handed 
us,  but  to  the  responsibilities  of  that 
heritage?  Let  this  be  a  year  of  an 
awakened  conception  of  responsible 
journalism,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  our  own  self  interest. 

As  newspaper  men  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  another  challenge — the 
approaching  campaign.  A  free  elec¬ 
tion  in  war  times  is  difficult  at  the 
best  because  so  many  normal  free¬ 
doms  are  circumscribed  by  necessities 
of  war.  This  is  no  suggestion  for 
editors  to  pull  their  punches;  not  for 


THEY  COVERED  FOR  THE  MARINES  AT  TARAWA 

These  are  the  Marina  Corps  combat  correspondents  and  photographers  who  covered 
the  battle  for  Tarawa.  Back  in  the  U.  S.  just  a  month  and  a  day  from  the  time  they 
landed  on  the  tiny  Pacific  atoll,  they  here  see  for  the  first  time  the  press  clippings  of 
their  work.  F  irst  Lt.  Earl  J.  Wilson,  seated,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  was  PRO  for  the 
entire  Second  Marine  Division,  which  made  the  Tarawa  attack.  Standing,  left  to  right, 
are:  Master  Technical  Sergeant  Jim  G.  Lucas,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  whose  eye-witness  account 
of  the  battle  has  been  read  into  the  Congressional  Record;  Staff  Sergeant  Norman 
Hatch,  Washington,  D.  C.,  whose  motion  pictures  of  the  action  now  are  being  shown 
around  the  country;  Sergeant  Pete  Zurlinden,  Dayton,  Ohio,  a  combat  correspondent; 
Corporal  Obie  Newcomb,  Jr.,  Crestwood,  N.  Y.,  a  combat  photographer,  and  Tech¬ 
nical  Sergeant  Samuel  Shaffer,  Washington,  D.  C.,  a  combat  correspondent. 


a  minute.  Out  of  this  election  will 
come  one  of  the  most  important  de¬ 
cisions  for  our  nation  in  a  century. 
But  is  must  be  a  free  election. 

If  democracy  is  to  work  in  war 
times,  we  as  editors  and  publishers 
must  carry  a  heavier  responsibility 
than  ever.  National  interest  must  al¬ 
ways  be  put  ahead  of  political 
hatreds.  Let’s  not  hit  below  the  belt 
and  let’s  everlastingly  land  on  the 
skulls  of  those  who  do  strike  foul 
blows.  We  must  not  impair  winning 
the  war. 

Coarse  For  *44 

We  must  always  think  first  of  the 
millions  of  yotmg  men  on  land  and 
sea  over  the  globe  fighting  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  system  of  living  and  working 
that  has  made  these  United  States. 

Regardless  of  whom  we  may  support 
in  the  war  ahead,  we  should  smite 
the  phony  political  patriot  who  would 
wrap  the  flag  about  him  and  call  all 
opposition  traitors.  In  turn  we  should 
crush  the  termites  who  would  stir  our 
foreign-bom  blocs  on  questions  of 
European  or  homeland  sentiment. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  lasting  world 
peace  we  must  accept  our  respon- 
sibilitiei  as  a  nation  that  has  come 
of  age.  Regardless  of  party,  we  can 
support  an  American  foreign  policy — 
not  a  New  Deal,  or  a  Democratic  or 
a  Republican  foreign  policy— differ¬ 
ing  on  detail  as  it  may  be  carried  out 
but  presenting  a  united  front. 

In  our  division  of  political  opinion 
on  the  home  front,  we  can  fight  it  out 
demonstrating  a  democracy  can  work 
even  in  the  midst  of  war,  but  making 
certain  that  always  the  blows  are  well 
above  the  midriff.  That  is  our  re¬ 
sponsible  job  this  year. 

Responsible  journalism  means  also 
having  a  definitive  program,  looking 
ahead  as  well  as  being  the  hairshirt  on 
malperformance  now.  1944  can  see  an 
aggressive  press  moving  toward  ma¬ 
jor  goals. 

We  must  not  lose  our  freedoms  at 
home  as  we  sacrifice  our  blood  and 
kin  abroad. 

We  can  put  more  time,  more  thought, 
more  energy  in  conveying  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  home  front  a  realistic  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  war,  not  a  sugar-coated 
one.  No  bigger  contribution  to  vic¬ 
tory  could  be  made. 

Once  the  war  ends  we  must  scourge 
the  hordes  of  government  handout 
writers  from  Washington  and  restore 
to  the  recognized  media  the  task  of  in¬ 
forming  our  people  and  the  world. 

Censorship  and  the  OWI  should  end 
the  minute  the  last  shot  is  fired  and 
not  carry  on  indefinitely  into  the 
peace  negotiations  period  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  the  governmental  few. 

Government  should  get  out  of  the 
business  of  supplying  news  abroad  and 
stay  out.  It  should  return  to  our  free 
and  independent  press  services  that 
fimction.  We  should  see  to  it  that 
those  press  services  are  protected  in 
that  independence.  We  want  no  gov¬ 
ernmental  subvention,  direct  or  in¬ 
direct 

In  the  big  peace,  the  access  to  news 
in  all  countries  should  be  made  free 
from  governmental  interference. 

Lines  of  communication  and  trans¬ 
mission  of  news  must  be  freed  from 
national  favoritism  or  governmental 
interference. 

We  of  the  press  can  consecrate  our¬ 
selves  in  the  future  to  the  cause  of 
H.^ting  peace  and  best  contribute  to 
that  end  by  free,  honest  and  intelli¬ 
gent  exchange  of  news  and  informa¬ 
tion  among  the  varioiis  nations. 

At  home,  confronted  with  tre¬ 
mendous  post-war  problems,  newspa¬ 
pers  should  be  not  merely  the  record¬ 
ers  of  what  is  being  done.  It  is  our 
opportimity  to  take  the  lead,  to  start 
"’It  in  our  own  individual  localities 
fbil  fai  sndt  leadenbip. 
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3.2^0  Drop  in  Retail  Use 
Of  Newspapers  in  ’44  Seen 

Editor  &  Publisher,  NRDGA  Survey  of 
U.  S.  Stores  Shows  Paper  Lack  Cutting 
I  Space  Usage,  Institutional  Ads  Favored 
By  MARY  EUZABETH  LASHER 


TWO  MAJOR  considerations  prompt¬ 
ed  the  survey  of  retail  advertising 
plans,  which  was  completed  this  week 
throu^  the  cooperadon  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
and  Editor  &  Publishkr  and  shows 
that  country-wide  use  of  newspaper 
space  by  retail  stores  will  drop  ap¬ 
proximately  32%  in  1944  below  that 
used  in  1943.  Of  the  two  considera¬ 
tions,  one  was  the  fact  that  radio  with 
its  “Air  Force”  show  has  made  a 
large  and  dramatic  bid  for  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  and  the  other  that  news¬ 
papers  in  determining  space  allotments 
to  national  and  local  advertisers  seem 
to  be  operating  on  the  premise,  pos¬ 
sibly  a  misguided  one,  that  retailers 
anticipate  spending  as  much  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  1944  as  they  did 
in  1943. 

Retailers  from  116  stores,  large  and 
small,  in  cities  and  towns  representing 
32  states,  were  queried  also  on  their 
use  and  success  with  institutional 
copy,  the  effect  on  “scare”  buying  of 
the  elimination  of  highly  promotional 
copy,  as  the  Office  of  Civilian  Require¬ 
ments.  WPB,  requested,  and  their  an¬ 
ticipated  use  of  institutional  copy 
after  the  war,  as  well  as  on  the  per¬ 
centages  of  their  advertising  budgets 
spent  in  newspapers,  radio,  direct  mail 
and  other  forms  in  1943  and  their  anti¬ 
cipated  expenditures  in  the  same  cate¬ 
gories  In  1944. 

SImw  Treeds 

While  readers  must  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  that  there  are  some  minor 
discrepancies  in  the  figures  and  per¬ 
centages  recorded  here  because  of  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  116  replying  did 
not  answer  all  of  the  questions  and 
in  the  case  of  anticipated  advertising 
budgets  for  1944  did  not  always  give 
complete  percentage  break-downs, 
still  the  results  of  the  surv^  show 
definite  trends  which  these  irregulari¬ 
ties  are  not  likely  to  effect. 

Regardless  of  the  slight  drop  in  the 
use  of  newspaper  space,  and  in  this 
case  it  must  1^  borne  in  mind  that 
stores  in  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  St.  Paul, 
Pittsburgh,  Baltimore,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  Miami  and  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  re¬ 
port  varying  cuts  in  space  imposed 
by  the  press,  newspapers  are  stUl  far 
ahead  of  all  other  media  as  the  favor¬ 
ite  for  retail  advertising. 

Two-Year  Ceetrost 

Following  is  a  chart  showing  the 
national  averages  in  the  percentage 
break-down  of  retail  stores’  advertis¬ 
ing  budgets  for  1943  and  1944. 

1943  1944 

Newspapers  . 85.9  82.7 

Radio  . 42  5.2 

Direct  Mail .  4.5  4.5 

Others  .  4.7  5.0 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  also,  that 
in  1943  use  of  the  new^aper  varied 
from  47  to  100%,  radio  from  0  to  30%, 
direct  mail  from  0  to  37%  and  others 
from  0  to  34%,  and  that  in  1944  the 
anticipated  variation  is  in  newspaper 
usage  from  43  to  100%,  in  radio  from 
0  to  30%,  in  direct  mail  from  0  to 
30%  and  in  others  from  0  to  36%. 

While  the  trend  away  from  the  use 
of  newspapers  is  slight,  and  a  part  of 
it  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  news¬ 
print  shortage,  it  should  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  ra^o  has  made  a,l%  gain 


and  miscellaneous  advertising,  includ¬ 
ing  such  things  as  window  and  point 
of  sale  display,  a  .4%  gain.  News¬ 
papers  should  remember  also  that  a 
booklet  published  recently  (£&P,  Jan. 
1,  p.  43)  by  the  Retail  Promotion 
Committee  of  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Elxecutives  Association  pointed 
out  that  16  years  ago  radio,  which 
today  has  42.8%  of  the  manufacturers’ 
advertising  dollar,  had  only  1.2%  of  it. 

The  survey  also  shows  that  whether 
or  not  increasing  curtailment  of  cer¬ 
tain  civilian  goods  will  adversely  af¬ 
fect  advertising  volume  in  1944  is  a 
case  of  either  or,  for  50.4%  believe 
that  it  will  and  49.5%  are  convinced 
that  it  won’t 

More  decisive  answers  were  received 
for  the  other  questions.  At  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  OCR,  97.5%  have  elimi¬ 
nated  highly  promotional  copy  of  the 
type  that  uses  comparative  prices  and 
emphasizes  big  sales  and  special 
events,  and  only  2.4%  report  that  they 
are  continuing  to  use  it.  Of  those 
who  have  eliminated  such  copy  70.4% 
feel  that  the  elimination  has  reduced 
scare  buying,  only  29.5%  that  it  has 
not. 

Use  iRttitMtioRal 

An  ove«-whelming  majority,  92.8%, 
have  increased  their  use  of  institu¬ 
tional  advertising,  while  only  7.2% 
have  not.  Again  a  substantial  ma¬ 
jority,  792%,  feels  that  it  will  be  to 
their  stores’  advantage  to  continue  to 
use  less  promotional  copy  after  the 
war  and  a  reasonable  percentage  of 
institutional.  Only  20.1%  believes 
that  it  will  be  more  profitable  to  re¬ 
turn  almost  entirely  to  hard  selling 
advertising. 

TTiis  latter  question  provoked  nu¬ 
merous  comments  which  should  be  of 
interest  and  significance  to  newspaper 
advertising  personnel,  and  while,  since 
the  survey  was  made  on  a  confidential 
basis,  it  is  not  possible  to  identify  the 
executives  whose  statements  will  fol¬ 
low,  the  comments  seem  of  sufficient 
importance  to  stand  without  the  addi¬ 
tional  authority  of  names  and  places. 

The  Pros 

Certainly  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  consumer  who  has,  in  the  past, 
found  high  pressure  selling  objection¬ 
able  and  for  those  in  the  trade  who 
have  been  supporting  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising,  the  following  comment  is 
encouraging:  “I  personally  believe 
that  the  elimination  of  sale  and  pres¬ 
sure  advertising  is  one  of  the  health¬ 
iest  things  that  ever  happened  to  re¬ 
tailing  and  I  hope  some  of  them  (re¬ 
tailers)  will  be  wise  enough  to  stick 
to  it.” 

He  is  not  alone  in  this  viewpoint, 
for  one  of  his  colleagues  reports:  “We 
have  been  so  encouraged  by  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  1943’s  institutional  advertising 
that  we  will  continue  along  the  same 
line  using  a  bit  more  of  it.” 

Another  comments:  “Institutional 
advertising  is  good  for  the  institution 
so  advertised  because  it  calls  for  re¬ 
flection,  weighing  of  values,  a  kind 
of  soul-searching  which  is  not  harm¬ 
ful.”  And  a  third  said:  “I  think  ad¬ 
vertising  has  gained  in  prestige  and 
everything  possible  should  be  done 
to  keep  it  on  its  present  high  plane.” 

However,  there  were  those  who  said, 
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on  the  contrary,  “We  feel  competition 
in  the  post-war  period  will  be  intense 
and  it  will  take  a  real  selling  job  to 
maintain  volume,”  and  “if  business 
remains  relatively  easy  to  get,  it  will 
be  easy  for  advertising  departments 
to  continue  to  promote  institutional 
advertising — otherwise  the  old  stuff 
will  be  demanded  by  store  owners  and 
merchandise  men — and  they’ll  get  it. 
We  won’t  outlaw  war  and  we  won’t 
get  rid  of  the  ‘something  for  nothing’ 
jiromotional  philosophy  until  we 
change  human  nature!” 

The  majority  by  far  indicated  their 
desire  to  continue  with  such  institu¬ 
tional  advertising,  but  feared  it  would 
be  impossible  to  do  so,  with  statements 
such  as  this:  “Our  experiences  of  the 
past  18  months  have  shown  us  that 
fewer  sales  have  produced  fewer 
markdowns  and  greater  profits.  Nat¬ 
urally  we  would  like  to  continue  in 
that  manner  (who  wouldn’t)  unless 
forced  by  circumstances  to  return  to 
hard  selling  advertising  and  store¬ 
wide  sales.”  Similarly  another  said: 
“Hard  selling  advertising  copy  will 
become  nece.ssary  to  sell  in  a  highly 
competitive  market,  but  institutional 
copy  will  continue  to  ‘build’  for  the 
store.’’ 

Random  comments  included:  “We 
may  discontinue  radio  in  ’44  and 
throw  its  cost  into  newspapers.  News¬ 
paper  advertising  is  very  productive 
for  us  in  a  highly  competitive  field 
(a  defense  industry  city,  serviced  by 
branches  of  department  store  lead¬ 
ers)”;  “We  found  in  1943  that  in  spite 
of  using  about  15%  of  our  curtailed 
advertising  space  budget  for  institu¬ 
tional  and  War  Bond  advertising,  our 
volume  didn’t  suffer.  In  fact  business 
is  still  ahead  of  ’42.” 

■ 

Washington  Post 
Cuts  Advertising 

Washincton,  Jan.  6 — Compelled  by 
the  newsprint  situation  to  find  new 
paper  economies,  the  Washington  Post 
has  published  the  following  notice,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  “Readers  and  Advertisers”: 

“In  order  to  meet  the  new  orders 
of  the  War  Production  Board  further 
restricting  the  use  of  newsprint  paper, 
and  still  maintain  full  news  coverage, 
it  is  necessary  for  the  Washington 
Post  to  omit  all  classified  and  local 
display  advertising  from  the  first  and 
early  mail  editions.  All  advertising 
will  continue  to  appear  in  the  editions 
distributed  in  the  city  of  Washington 
and  the  retail  mailing  area.  This  is 
effective  with  the  issue  of  January  3, 
1944.” 

■ 

Buffalo  News  in 
Ad  Rationing  Plan 

Buffalo,  Jan.  6 — The  Buffalo  Eve¬ 
ning  News  has  found  it  necessary  to 
ration  advertising  in  the  first  quarter 
as  much  as  25%  Mow  first  quarter  of 
1943  for  both  local  and  national  ad¬ 
vertisers.  In  the  national  field,  in¬ 
dividual  advertisements  are  limited  to 
1,000  lines.  Sale  of  display  advertise¬ 
ments  in  classified  has  b^n  discon¬ 
tinued.  Only  small  type  standard 
classified  ads  are  being  accepted. 

News  and  features  are  running  102 
columns  minimum  Monday  through 
Friday  and  124  columns  Saturday. 
Circulation  is  being  held  to  250,000. 


TWO  AGENCIES  MOVE 

Two  advertising  agencies,  Pettingell 
&  Fenton,  Inc.,  and  the  Martin  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  have  moved  to  new 
quarters.  The  former,  previously  at 
673  Fifth  Ave.,  is  now  at  247  Park 
Ave.,  New  York,  17,  and  the  latter, 
formerly  at  171  Madison  Ave.,  is  now 
at  15  E.  40th  St.,  New  York,  16. 


War  Ad  Council  T 

Forms  National 


Soles  Force 


Media  Representatives  Now 
Collecting  Data  on  Thoms* 
Needing  Advertising  Suppoit 
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In  a  year-end  statement  the  W*r 
Advertising  Council  announced  the 
formation  of  a  national  sales  force 
including  more  than  300  represent*^ 
tives  of  newspapers,  magazines,  radio 
and  outdoor  advertising,  which  at 
present  is  contacting  national  adver. ' 
tisers  to  furnish  first-hand  data  u 
information  themes  requiring  adver- 
tising  sponsorship. 

Outside  of  the  facts  that  the  spon¬ 
sorship  group  is  divided  into  seven  t  o  i 
geographical  units,  with  headquarters)  u 
in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  i 
Cleveland,  Chicago,  Detroit  and  At-  i  ^ 
lanta,  and  that  each  division  ha*  sub-  ^ 
committees  in  charge  of  major  groupi,  *  ^ 
of  home-front  campaigns,  the  council  f 
had  no  other  information  ready  for' 
release  at  this  time, 

Contribvte  $300,000,000 

The  council  estimated  in  the  sum¬ 
mation  of  the  year’s  war  advertising 
accomplishments  that  more  than  $300,- 
000,000  in  space  had  been  contributed 
for  the  promotion  of  official  wir 
themes  in  1943,  that  approximate!; 
$500,000,000  had  been  contributed 
since  Pearl  Harbor,  and  that  in  tUs 
fashion  all  media  had  helped  to  far¬ 
ther  the  objectives  of  nearly  100  sepi- 
rate  home  front  information  campaigm  i 
in  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Wirj 
Information  and  17  other  major  gov- 1 
ernment  departments.  | 
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All  of  this,  the  council  points  out,  a 
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in  marked  contrast  to  the  between  two  i  . 


and  three  million  dollars  contributed; 
for  the  same  purposes  in  all  of  World  | 


War  I. 


Also  disclosed  in  the  statement  wisj 
the  fact  that  a  recent  cross-sectko! 


mg 


survey  of  business  men,  conducted  b;]  jjjg 
the  American  Marketing  Association.  ]| 


showed  86%  of  management  and  ad-t 
vertising  executives  believe  businoii 
has  a  responsibility  in  disseminatioi 
information  to  the  home  front  and  tint  j 
these  leaders  expressed  a  strong  pref-  J 
erence  for  volimtary  business  contri¬ 
butions  of  advertising  space  and  time  i 
rather  than  appropriation  of  promo¬ 
tional  funds  by  government  to  p>erfom ; 
the  informational  task. 

Currently,  the  active  list  of  honx- 
front  campaigns  contains  a  variety  of : 
themes  on  the  general  programs  of 
food,  manpower  conservation,  finance . 
U.  S.  Army,  housing,  information  k- 
curity,  venereal  diseases  and  the  Red 
Cross  1944  fund  drive. 
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On  these  and  campiaigns  to  foUov 
later  the  council  urges  continued  and 
increased  copieration  on  the  part  of 
business  and  advertising,  pointing  out 
that  “an  unending  stream  of  infomu- 
tion,  which  advertising,  because  of  its 
repetitious  quality  and  cumulative 
p>ower,  is  especially  equippied  to  fui-';^ 
nish,”  will  ^  required  not  only 
the  war’s  duration,  but  also  for  the ' 
reconversion  pieriod  to  follow.  ^ 


HAD  SPECIAL  EDITION 

“Headlines  of  1943”  is  the  title  of  tb 
year-end  spiecial  edition  of  58  pages 
issued  Dec.  31  by  the  Janesville  (WW; 
Daily  Gazette,  The  edition  was  dfr  - 
voted  to  giving  an  idea  of  what  tb; 
home  front  is  doing  to  meet  the  chai^ 
lenge  of  war.  The  issue  was  the  laig  ,^ 
est  year-end  section  ever  published  bj  f 
the  Gazette.  It  consisted  of  three  seci.‘ 
tions. 
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di  ;  Trammell  Denies  He  Compared 
Newspaper-Radio  “Circulation” 

„  Rgures  Cited  by  Swagerman  Appeared 

Th«a«i  Exhibit,  Not  Testimony  . . .  Calls  For 

End  of  "Intemecdne  Warfare" 
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an  article  by  Wiluam  J.  Swacxh- 

man  published  in  the  Dec.  25  issue  of 
■  EncTOR  &  PrwLisHER  comments  upon  my 
testimony  and  the  exhibits  I  sub¬ 
mitted  before  the  Senate  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee  at  hearings  on 
the  White-Wheeler  Bill  on  Dec.  7  and 
8.  It  is  apparent  that  Mr.  Swagerman 
has  misunderstood  my  testimony,  not 
only  as  to  the  figures  he  questioned 
but  also  as  to  the  purposes  intended. 
I  bring  out  later  his  errors  of  in¬ 
terpretation,  even  though  the  jMints 
raised  were  not  brought  out  in  the 
hearing,  nor  are  they  germane  to  the 
real  issue. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  if  the  major 
issue  confronting  Congress  in  drafting 
new  radio  legislation  should  be  ob¬ 
scured  by  a  dispute  over  statistics 
which  have  no  bearing  upon  an  issue 
which  is  of  as  great  importance  to  the 
newspapers  of  America  as  it  is  to  radio. 
Just  as  the  American  way  of  life  is 
dependent  upon  freedom  of  the  press 
so  is  it  dependent  upon  maintaining 
a  free  radio  in  this  nation. 

FCC  Powers  Citod 

Last  spring,  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court  rendered  a  decision  in¬ 
terpreting  the  present  radio  law.  This 
decision  upheld,  under  that  law,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  to  issue  regula¬ 
tions  pertaining  to  network  broadcast¬ 
ing  and  went  far  beyond  the  imme¬ 
diate  question  before  the  court  by  stat¬ 
ing  “the  act  gave  the  Commission  not 
niggardly  but  expansive  powers”  and 
adding  “the  act  itself  establishes  that 
the  Conunission’s  powers  are  not  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  engineering  and  technical 
aspects  of  regulation  of  radio  com¬ 
munication  .  .  .  The  act  does  not  re¬ 
strict  the  Commission  merely  to  super¬ 
vision  of  the  traffic.  It  puts  upon  the 
Commission  the  burden  of  determining 
composition  of  that  traffic.” 

If,  as  the  Supreme  Court  indicates, 
the  present  act  confers  such  powers 
upon  the  F.C.C.,  there  can  be  no  free 
radio  in  America;  and  if  radio  is  de¬ 
prived  of  the  freedoms  which  the  press 
enjoys,  it  is  but  a  short  step  to  the 
creation  of,  let  us  say,  a  newsprint 
commission  controlled  by  political  ap¬ 
pointees  who  will  have  within  their 
power,  which  might  even  be  deemed 
to  be  an  expansive  power,  to  deter¬ 
mine  ffie  “composition  of  the  traffic” 
that  will  make  \ise  of  this  newsprint. 
Government-controlled  press  is  as 
inimical  to  democracy  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  way  of  life  as  government-con¬ 
trolled  and  dominate  radio. 

Called  Press  Fi9ht,  Tee 

Every  newspaper  editor  or  publisher 
should  recognize  that  the  h^t  of  the 
radio  industry  for  soimd  radio  legis¬ 
lation  freeing  business  jx-actices  and 
program  control  from  government 
domination  is  as  much  his  fight  as  it  is 
the  broadcaster’s.  If  our  forefathers 
who  wrote  the  Bill  of  Rights  had  had 
any  fore-knowledge  of  the  coming  of 
broadcasting,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mmd  that  these  men  who  firmly  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  principles  of  free  enter¬ 
prise,  freedom  of  speech,  and  freedom 
of  the  press,  would  have  likewise  in- 
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coiporated  freedom  of  the  air  as  one 
of  the  cardinal  principles  in  the  Bill 
of  Rights. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  makes 
repeated  reference  to  the  physical 
limitation  of  radio  facilities.  I  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  the  very  nature  of 
broadcasting  does  require  federal  su¬ 
pervision  of  the  allocation  of  facilities 
available.  However,  this  technical  ne¬ 
cessity  should  not  be  expanded  into 
conveying  to  a  politically  appointed 
commission  such  authorities  as  could 
make  the  broadcasting  industry  either 
a  serf  or  a  tool  of  the  administration 
in  power. 

My  purpose  in  appearing  before  the 
Senate  Interstate  Commerce  Commit¬ 
tee  was  not  to  avail  myself  of  an  op- 
portxmity  to  give  a  “sales  talk”  for 
radia  I  had  no  desire  to  compare  the 
effectiveness  of  radio  advertising  with 
newspaper  advertising,  since  this  sub¬ 
ject  was  not  germane  to  the  hearing. 

I  feel  that  to  use  a  public  hearing  for 
such  a  purpose  would  be  subject  to 
severe  criticism.  I  merely  wished  to 
illustrate  that  despite  the  physical 
limitations  imposed  upon  broadcast¬ 
ing  by  technical  considerations,  there 
is  actually  more  oxnpetition  in  the 
held  of  radio  than  there  is  in  the 
newspaper  held.  Tliis,  of  course,  has 
been  brought  about  by  economic  con¬ 
siderations.  The  fact  that  in  the  cities 
where  NBC  has  outlets  there  are  a 
total  of  386  radio  stations  compared 
with  280  newspapers  is  evidence  of 
that  conclusion. 

In  the  major  markets  of  the  United 
States  there  is  without  question  more 
competition  in  the  radio  held  than 
there  is  in  the  newsi>aper  held.  In 
New  York  City,  for  instance,  there  are 
17  stations  compared  with  a  total  of 

II  newspapers;  Chicago,  14  stations 
and  5  newspapers;  Denver,  6  stations 
and  2  newspapers;  Washington,  6  sta¬ 
tions  and  4  newspapers;  Cleveland,  4 
stations  and  3  newspapers;  San  Fran¬ 


cisco,  8  stations  and  4  newspapers.  Nor 
is  there  a  monopoly  in  the  network 
held.  The  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  has  three  vigorous  competitors 
and  yet  the  cry  of  monopoly  rings 
through  the  halls  of  the  FCC  as  being 
its  justiheation  for  having  its  unwar¬ 
ranted  power. 

If,  in  an  industry  where  there  is 
such  manifest  competition,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  bureaucrats  to  gain  pow^v 
and  control  on  the  plea  of  monopoly 
and  on  the  plea  of  a  lack  of  competi¬ 
tive  opportxmity,  surely  those  who 
cherish  freedom  of  the  press  should 
be  vigilant  to  safeguard  that  freedom 
and  not  permit  it  to  become  a  victim 
of  false  cries  of  monopoly.  I  submit 
that  the  newspaper  publishers  and 
editors  of  the  United  States  will  be 
derelict  in  their  responsibility  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  freedom  of  the  press  if  they 
do  not  raise  their  voices  in  protest 
against  the  maintenance  of  such  a 
dangerous  precedent  which  has  been 
established  in  the  radio  held. 

Many  new^>apers  have  already  rec¬ 
ognized  that  these  dangers  to  broad¬ 
casting  are  dangers  to  themselves  and 
dangers  to  the  American  people,  and 
I  wish  to  thank  them,  through  the 
columns  of  Editor  &  I^busher,  not 
merely  for  the  support  which  they 
have  given  in  our  efforts  to  secure 
sound  legislation  but  for  their  keen 
insight  into  a  problem  which  goes 
even  more  deeply  and  that  is  the 
threat  to  the  freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  the  press. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  misfortune  if  any¬ 
one  should  construe  my  testimony  as 
being  either  hostile  or  invidious  to 
the  press.  Most  certainly  I  did  not 
throw  broadcasting  into  conflict  with 
the  newspapers.  The  interpretations 
which  Mr.  Swagerman  has  placed  upon 
my  testimony  are  his  own  interpreta¬ 
tions  and  were  not  contained  in  my 
testimony.  I  regret  that  he  misunder¬ 
stood  my  position. 


^ditoriai .  .  . 


NOT  ON  ALL  FOURS 


IF  MR.  TRAMMELL  did  not  include  in  his  actual  testimony  the  state¬ 
ments  criticized  by  Mr.  Swagerman  in  Editor  &  Publisher  for  Dec.  25, 
they  were  substantially  contained  in  NBC  exhibits  left  with  the  Senate 
Interstate  Commerce  Committee.  They  were  understood  by  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  by  Mr.  Swagerman,  and  by  the  radio  trade  press  to  rejMesent  the 
views  of  the  NBC  president,  and  to  be  legitimately  subject  for  comment  as 
.such.  Editor  &  Publisher  still  thinks  so.  We  agree  entirely  with  Mr.  Tram¬ 
mell  that  there  is  no  sound  comparison  between  sworn  and  audited  state¬ 
ments  of  newspaper  circulation  and  the  estimates  of  radio  coverage,  however 
much  the  latter  may  be  trusted  by  broadcasters  and  users  of  broadcast 
advertising.  The  two  are  no  more  comparable  than  horses  imd  apples. 
Printed  advertising  in  newspapers  may  not  obtain  100%  reading  by  ever>- 
newspaper  subscriber,  but  no  advertiser  is  mutually  excluded  from  the 
reader’s  eye  by  the  presence  in  the  newspaper  of  any  other.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  one  program  has  a  large  share  of  the  listeners  at  any  given 
moment,  all  other  advertisers  then  on  the  air  are  automatically  deprived 
of  that  proportion  of  the  audience.  Therefore  any  attempts  to  project  com¬ 
parison  between  newspaper  and  radio  audiences  is  at^best  futile. 

If  the  radio  people  will  stick  to  their  own  legitimate  terminology  and 
cease  trying  to  convince  the  advertisers  that  they  have  “circulation”  com¬ 
parable  with  that  of  newspapers,  there  is  a  much  better  prospect  of  the 
“shoulder- to-shoulder”  fight  that  Mr.  Trammell  commends  to  all  concerned. 


However,  in  order  to  keep  the  record 
clear,  1  wish  to  state; 

7n  my  testimony  I  did  ?iot  make  the 
statement  attributed  to  me  by  Mr. 
Sioagerman  that  “radio’s  city  circula¬ 
tion  is  greater  than  that  of  leading 
daily  papers." 

Apparently,  Mr.  Swagerman  drew 
the  above  inference  from  an  exhibit 
submitted,  because  there  is  not  a  single 
reference  in  my  testimony  covering 
circulation  of  either  newspapers  or 
radio  stations.  My  statement  is  eon- 
fined  to  a  purely  numerical  comparison 
of  the  number  of  newspapers  and  the 
number  of  radio  stations  in  cities 
where  NBC  has  outlets. 

7  did  not  “assert  that  in  the  largest 
cities  there  is  a  tendency  for  radio  lis¬ 
tening  to  exceed  top  newspaper  cir- 
nilations  while  the  reverse  is  true  in 
cities  of  less  than  100,000  population." 


Furthermore,  I  did  not  contend 
“that  in  11  of  the  network’s  29  basic 
cities,  the  listening  families  outnum¬ 
ber  the  circulation  of  the  leading 
papers,  etc.”  These  are  interpreta¬ 
tions  made  by  Mr.  Swagerman  him¬ 
self.  They  only  serve  to  confuse  the 
issue  by  diverting  attention  from  the 
essential  point  established  by  NBC 
that  “more  radio  stations  are  now 
licensed  to  operate  in  the  leading 
cities  of  the  country  than  there  are 
daily  newspapers  in  those  cities.” 

“Comporofela  Fi^aras?'* 

Mr.  Swagerman  in  presenting  “ac¬ 
curate  figures  on  newspapers’  city  cir¬ 
culation  in  multiple- paper  markets” 
takes  issue  with  the  fact  that  NBC 
showed  only  the  circulation  of  the 
largest  daily  paper.  He  thus  infers 
that  a  comparable  figure  to  NBC’s 
“regular  listening”  would  be  the  ag¬ 
gregate  city  circulation  of  all  news¬ 
papers.  Such  a  comparison  was  pur¬ 
posely  avoided  by  NBC  because  of  the 
incomparability  of  the  available  data. 
Tlie  two  sets  of  figures  are  not  com¬ 
parable  because  while  NBC  figures 
coimt  radio  families  only  once,  the 
nw^per  figures  include  those  fam¬ 
ilies  who  buy  more  than  one  paper. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  what 
would  happen  if  the  regular  listening 
figures  were  re-comput^  on  the  ag¬ 
gregate  basis  suggested  by  Mr.  Swag- 
enMn  for  newspapers.  In  the  six 
cities  he  selected  the  situation  is  as 
follows; 


JSfrii iiiff  Ri  guliir 
Listening  Radio 
Families  Includ- 
inq  Duplu'ation 
-N'ew  Vork  ...  7,177,185 

Chicago  .  2.856,046 

Philadelphia  ..  1.223,963 
Cleveland  ....  591,309 

St.  Louis  -  622.601 

Pittsburgh  . . .  513,627 


Total  City  Zone 
newspaper  Cir- 
enlation  Inelnd- 
inq  Dnpiieation 
3,701,962 
1,773,594 
952,843 
432,732 
458,676 
367,535 


It  would  be  presumptuous  to  claim 
superiority  of  radio  from  this  type  of 
data  just  as  it  is  improper  for  anyone 
to  claim  superiority  for  newspapers 
from  the  data  submitted  by  Mr.  Swag- 
erman.  The  newspaper  figures  are 
average  daily  circulation  while  the 
radio  figures  are  general  figures  for 
regular  listening  habits.  Furthermore, 
to  complicate  any  attempt  dt  com¬ 
parison,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  regular  listening  figures  are  for 
evening  listening  only  while  the  news¬ 
paper  figures  are  a  summation  of  the 
circulation  of  day  and  evMiing  papers 
but  exclude  Sunday  papers.  There 
could  be  added  the  small  percentage 
of  radio  families  who  listen  during  the 
day  but  not  at  night. 

Furthermore  the  city  zone  circula¬ 
tion  figures  are  “inflat^”  to  the  extent 
that  commuters  make  their  newspaper 
purchases  in  cities  instead  of  in  subur¬ 
ban  areas  outside  the  city,  whereas 
radio’s  figures  of  circulation  are  cred¬ 
ited  to  the  place  of  residence.  These 
are  some  of  the  reasons  why  it  is 
futile  to  attempt  a  comparison  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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EDITOR  (S  PUBLISHER 


U.  S.  Agencies  Burning 
Waste  Paper,  Doily  Says 


N.  Y.  News  Makes  Disclosure  . . .  Salvage 
Choinnan  Urges  Nelson  to  Act . . .  Public 
Coldness  to  Collection  Drive  Scored 


Edwin  S.  Friendly,  national  chair¬ 
man  of  the  U.  S.  Victory  Waste  Paper 
Campaign,  and  general  manager  of 
the  New  York  Sun,  wired  Donald 
Nelson,  head  of  the  War  Production 
Board,  this  week,  urging  immediate 
action  on  the  reported  burning  of 
waste  paper  by  government  agencies 
in  New  York  City. 

According  to  an  article  in  the  New 
York  Daily  News  Jan.  5,  OWI,  OPA, 
and  FWA  offices  sent  more  than  400,- 
000  pounds  of  waste  paper  to  the  city’s 
incinerator  plant  in  the  past  six 
months. 

“It  is  astounding  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  or  anybody  else  is  burning  waste 
paper,”  Mr.  Friendly’s  telegram  said. 

When  asked  to  comment  on  the  re¬ 
port,  OWI  officials  said  that  only 
confidential  matter  had  been  burned 
by  their  offices.  OPA  and  FWA  of¬ 
ficials  said  they  would  make  an  in¬ 
vestigation  into  the  matter. 

Deputy  Director  Joseph  Barnes,  of 
the  New  York  OWI  office,  later  de¬ 
clared  all  its  waste  paper  hereafter 
would  be  sent  to  the  mills. 

More  Pablicity  Asked 

Public  apathy  still  is  the  great 
handicap  in  the  U.  S.  Victory  Waste 
Paper  Campaign,  results  thus  far  in¬ 
dicate.  Many  newspapers  have 
worked  zealously  at  publicizing  the 
drive,  with  phenomenal  success  in 
some  sectors,  but,  unless  the  public  is 
more  thoroughly  conditioned,  the  cam¬ 
paign  will  fail  in  its  efforts  to  supply 
the  war’s  ever-growing  demands  for 
waste  paper,  workers  at  headquarters 
believe. 

In  a  statement  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
this  week,  Mr.  Friendly  declared; 

“Reports  received  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  indicate  that  the  newspa¬ 
pers  of  the  U.  S.  face  a  big  job  of  pub¬ 
lic  education.  The  public  must  be 
informed  of  the  critical  nature  of  the 
waste  paper  shortage,  and  it  must  be 
roused  to  a  point  where  it  will  coop¬ 
erate  in  salvaging  the  8,000,000  tons 
needed  this  year  to  keep  paper  mills 
at  wartime  production  levels.  The 
War  Production  Board  has  said  that 
the  waste  paper  shortage  is  the  na¬ 
tion’s  No.  1  salvage  problem.  Waste 
paper  collection  is  an  important  war 
story  for  the  newspapers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  every  day  of  the  year.” 

Mills  Shut  Dowu 

Shortages  of  waste  paper  supplies 
have  kept  production  at  the  mills 
down  to  65  to  75  per  cent  of  capacity. 
There  have  been  several  instances  re¬ 
cently  of  paper  mill  shutdowns,  and, 
in  at  least  one  case,  a  large  food  cor¬ 
poration  has  had  to  close  one  of  its 
plants  temporarily  for  lack  of  con¬ 
tainers.  In  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  where 
a  paperboard  plant  of  the  Robert  Gair 
Co.  was  shut  down,  A.  J.  Loman,  com¬ 
pany  division  manager,  declared:  “The 
situation  is  serious.  We  are  trying  to 
accumulate  enough  waste  paper  to 
run  for  at  least  a  full  24-hour  day.” 

Mill  receipts  for  the  week  ending 
Dec.  25,  the  latest  figure,  were  113,000 
tons,  8,000  under  deliveries  of  the 
previous  week,  and  less  than  75%  of 
the  155,000  tons  set  as  a  minimum 
quota  by  the  WPB. 

Tramsportation  is  a  problem,  as  well 
as  pubUc  indifference,  in  some  areas, 
as  shown  by  the  answers  thus  far  re¬ 
ceived  to  the  questionnaire  sent  out 


two  weeks  ago  by  national  headquar¬ 
ters  to  1,800  newspapers  throughout 
the  country.  Some  newspapers  are 
reluctant  to  push  the  waste  paper 
drive  until  they  assured  that  the  col¬ 
lections  can  be  moved  readily  to  the 
mills. 

Reports  coming  to  the  committee 
regularly,  however,  indicate  that 
neither  public  resistance  nor  trans¬ 
portation  is  an  insuperable  difficulty, 
where  a  well-planned,  coordinate 
program  for  waste  paper  collection 
has  been  organized,  with  the  local 
press  the  prime  mover.  Several  com¬ 
munities  have  given  fine  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  what  can  be  done  in  that  di¬ 
rection. 

"New  Bedford  Plan" 


In  Southeastern  Massachusetts, 
more  than  half  a  million  pounds  of 
waste  paper  have  been  collected  in 
less  than  four  weeks  in  the  $1,500 
prize  Victory  Waste  Paper  Campaign, 
conducted  by  the  New  Bedford 
Standard-Times,  the  Cape  Cod  Stand¬ 
ard-Times,  and  Radio  Station  WNBH, 
of  which  Basil  Brewer  is  publisher 
and  owner. 

In  New  Bedford  alone,  where  the 
Standard-Times’  New  Bedford  Plan 
for  permanent  salvage  collection  has 
been  operating,  a  total  of  349,000 
pounds  has  been  salvaged  since  the 
start  of  the  drive  Dec.  6. 

The  newspapers  and  radio  station 
opened  their  campaign  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  area  which  they  cover  with  their 
announcement  of  $1,500  in  prizes  to  be 
offered  to  communities  bringing  in  the 
largest  per  capita  amounts  of  waste 
paper. 

Salvage  chairmen  were  advised  that 
in  each  winning  community,  prizes 
could  be  divided  among  the  volunteer 
organizations  performing  the  most 
valiant  service  in  the  campaign. 

New  Bedford  started  the  campaign 
in  a  city  already  well  cleaned  out  of 
paper.  Since  Dec.  3,  1942,  when  the 
New  Bedford  Plan  was  originated, 
a  steady  and  continuous  supply  of  all 
kinds  of  scrap  has  been  coming  from 
homes  and  industry  to  be  shipped  to 
war  plants. 

Under  the  Plan  fifteen  certified  junk 
collectors  tour  the  city  daily,  keeping 
records  of  their  take  for  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board.  Householders  sum¬ 
mon  these  “junkies”  to  their  homes 
by  displaying  New  Bedford  Plan  scrap 
cards,  which  indicate  the  kind  of  scrap 
they  have  on  hand,  and  work  much  as 
ice  or  bakery  cards  do. 

Regular  publication  of  rules  in  the 
$1,500  prize  contest,  pictures  of  young¬ 
sters  helping  junk  dealers  to  load  their 
trucks,  “shots”  of  Boy  Scouts  bundling 
paper  for  householders,  and  continuing 
stories  and  editorials  on  what  paper 
salvage  means  to  the  fighting  man 
have  accompanied  the  campaign. 


exhibitions,  school  plays,  etc,  at  tk* 
principals  choose.  ^ 


FO 


SETTING  AN  EXAMPLE 

Edwin  S.  Friandly,  chairman  of  the  U.  S. 
Victory  Waito  Pa  par  Campaign  committaa, 
who  has  urgad  businass  housas  to  turn  in 
thair  daad  filat,  practices  what  he  preaches 
as  ha  supervises  the  salvaging  of  six  tons 
of  old  records  from  one  department  in 
the  New  York  Sun,  whore  he  is  general 
manager.  Mr.  Friendly,  left,  is  aided  by 
Henry  Buggein,  publication  office  manager. 


The  contest  will  end  Feb.  29,  and 
prizes  for  three  months’  salvage  will 
be  awarded  at  that  time.  The  New 
Bedford  Standard-Times,  the  Cape 
Cod  Standard-Times  and  Radio  Sta¬ 
tion  WNBH  are  planning,  however,  to 
make  paper  salvage  a  permanent  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  assistance  and  cooperation  of 
Cincinnati’s  three  daily  newspapers, 
the  Enquirer,  the  Post,  and  the  Times- 
Star,  in  its  record  one-day  scrap  pa¬ 
per  collection,  was  termed  “superb” 
by  Harold  W.  Nichols,  Ohio  Salvage 
chairman  and  originator  and  director 
of  the  Cincinnati  drive.  The  news¬ 
papers’  efforts  are  being  felt  in  the 
day-by-day  collection  of  waste  mate¬ 
rials  as  well,  he  said. 

In  organizing  the  Cincinnati  one- 
day  drive,  Mr.  Nichols  said,  he  placed 
his  problem  on  the  desks  of  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  three  dailies  and  “they  car¬ 
ried  on  from  there.” 

In  assisting  Mr.  Nichols,  the  Post 
assigned  two  reporters  to .  cover  the 
story  from  both  a  feature  and  “spot 
news”  slant.  All  the  stories,  however, 
were  built  around  the  points  Mr. 
Nichols  believed  most  important  to  the 
success  of  the  drive:  1 — The  date  of 
the  one-day-campaign.  2 — The  proper 
way  to  pack  the  waste  paper.  3 — 
That  the  drive  was  intended  to  clear 
attics  and  cellars  of  paper  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  day-by-day  collections. 

The  newspaper  publicity  begem  three 
weeks  before  Sunday,  Dec.  26,  the  day 
of  the  drive. 

In  addition  to  the  space  given  for 
campaign  publicity,  edl  three  news¬ 
papers  also  loaned  delivery  trucks. 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  has 
enlisted  the  school  children  of  the  city 
in  an  all-out  drive,  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Since 
Jan.  3,  by  arrangement  with  the  Board, 
representatives  of  the  newspaper  have 
been  making  regular  visits  to  the 
schools,  to  encourage  the  children, 
and  to  present  checks  to  the  principals, 
covering  the  proceeds  from  paper  col¬ 
lections.  ’The  money,  apportioned 
among  the  schools  on  the  basis  of  en¬ 
rollment,  goes  to  funds  for  athletics. 


The  Courant  is  planning  to  itiau- 
late  the  Hartford  drive  further  by  aji 
ranging  to  have  local  soldim 
cently  returned  from  overseas  addien 
the  school  children  and  tell  them  ho^ 
their  waste  paper  collections  are  helo- 
ing  the  men  at  the  front  The  news, 
paper  has  filled  its  display  windows 
with  munitions  cartons,  bomb  hamt 
paper  vests,  and  similar  articles,  to  il. 
lustrate  the  war  uses  of  waste  paper 
Hartford  has  done  well  so  far.  Be- 
tween  Nov.  15  and  Dec.  31,  the 
children  delivered  156  tons  of  waste 
paper,  which  brought  the  Salvage 
Committee  $87827,  distributed  to  IIm 
schools  at  $4.73  per  pupil,  ig 
a  record  one-day  collection,  the  efatt. 
dren  brought  in  67,635  pounds  of  scrags 
an  average  of  21  pounds  each. 


SAY  NEWSPRINT  STOCKPILE  NOT  PRACTICABLE 

CHICAGO,  Jan.  6 — Asserting  the  proposed  government-owned  newsprint 
stockpile  is  “neither  necessary  nor  practicable”  nor  is  it  in  accordance 
“with  independent  enterprise  in  the  publishing  industry,”  Chicago  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  members  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution 
here  today  urging  the  War  Production  Board  and  the  Newspaper  Industry 
Advisory  Committee  to  consider  the  wisdom  of  amending  Order  L-240  to 
permit  current  newsprint  production  to  be  made  immediately  available  to 
publishers.  The  resolution  was  adopted  in  light  of  the  latest  estimates  of 
Canadian  newsprint  production  and  declared  that  the  suggestion  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  stockpile  of  newsprint  “will  not  operate  in  the  interest  of  our  military 
forces  and  should  be  abandoned.” 


Michigan  Drive  Gaining 

Michigan  is  moving  ahead  at  a 
tempo  in  the  wastepaper  salvage  cam. 
paign,  according  to  Herbert  Ponfing, 
of  the  Detroit  News,  chairman  of  thn 
Michigan  division  of  the  publicity 
committee. 

In  Detroit  the  campaign  has  is. 
creased  calls  from  householders  seek* 
ing  to  have  paper  picked  up  by  300 
per  cent,  moving  the  city  from  &r 
down  in  the  ranks  up  to  third  plaft 
in  the  amount  of  paper  collected.  The 
smaller  commimities  in  the  state  are 
responding  even  better  than  the  larger 
ones,  the  collection  records  show. 

The  Detroit  News,  along  with  many 
other  business  places  and  industrial 
plants,  is  sponsoring  a  contest  in  whidi 
war  bonds  are  awarded  to  employes 
for  the  most  paper  gathered. 

The  News  also  is  cleaning  out  its 
old  and  useless  records,  some  of  them 
going  back  into  the  20’s,  and  is  baling 
them  up  to  help  in  the  war  effort. 

Chicago’s  waste  paper  campaign, 
being  planned  on  a  duration  ba^  at 
reported  here  previously,  will  be 
opened  formally  on  Jan.  15.  Under 
the  direction  of  William  L.  McFed- 
ridge,  salvage  director  of  the  OCD  in 
Chicago,  many  agencies  have  ex¬ 
pressed  a  willingness  to  cooperate, 
including  the  school  board,  the  jani¬ 
tors’  union,  the  salvage  division  of  the 
War  Production  Board  and  the  city’s 
Salvage  Bureau. 

The  newspapers  have  already  begun 
an  intensive  publicity  campaign.  Five 
hundred  volunteer  trucks  have  al¬ 
ready  been  secured  and  will  be  op¬ 
erated  under  the  direction  of  Lloyd  M. 
Johnson,  commissioner  of  streets  and 
electricity.  ’The  principal  industrial 
plants  are  planning  a  citywide  drive. 
In  addition,  8,200  members  of  the 
Chicago  Flat  Janitors  Union  have 
pledged  their  wholehearted  support  in 
the  collection  in  thousands  of  apart¬ 
ments  and  flats  in  the  city.  On  Jan. 
17,  569  public  and  parochial  schools, 
divided  into  38  districts,  will  begin  a 
permanent  collection  system  such  as 
has  been  introduced  in  other  cities. 

John  R.  Robinson,  veteran  Chicago 
newspaperman,  has  been  engaged  on 
a  full-time  basis  by  the  Chicago  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  to  represent  the 
newspapers  in  coordinating  the  drive. 

The  major  tonnage  of  waste  paper  is 
expected  to  be  collected  by  the  regu¬ 
lar  curbstone  pickups. 

Preliminary  reports  and  returned 
questionnaires  from  other  cities  show 
that  many  newspapers  are  following 
daily  publicity  programs:  printing 
news  stories,  packing  instructions, 
slogans,  pictures,  and  banner  head¬ 
lines.  The  committee  now  is  tabu¬ 
lating  the  questionnaires  as  to  meth¬ 
ods  used,  problems,  collection  in¬ 
creases,  etc.  A  complete  report  will 
be  drawn  up  by  Jan.  12  and  submitted 
to  Donald  Nelson,  head  of  the  WPB, 
mill  operators,  and  paper  dealers. 
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STRIKES  AND  HOME  FRONT  GREED  VIEWED  BY  NATION'S  CARTOONISTS 
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Roy  B.  Justus  in  the  Sioux  City  Journal. 


Grover  Page  in  the  Louisviilt  Courier-Journal. 


Douglas  Rodger  in  the  5*0*1  Francieco  Newt. 


_ .1  The  reason  so  many  Germans  were 

a'  captured  in  Tunisia,  he  said,  was  be¬ 
cause  the  Allied  air  force  had  knocked 
out  the  evacuation  fleet  of  the  enemy 
and  the  Germans  and  Italians  were 
forced  to  surrender. 

The  only  serious  problem  from  the 
standpoint  of  adequate  coverage  of  the 
Italian  campaign  is  that  of  communi¬ 
cations,  Korman  pointed  out.  C^y 
has  to  be  flown  by  plane  to  Algiers 
for  radio  transmission  to  America,  he 
explained.  Dispatches  are  censored 
at  the  front  and  can  be  censored  again 
in  Algiers,  but  censorship  is  not  the 
main  di£5culty,  he  added. 

Commnaicatieas  q  Preblem 
The  delay  in  transmitting  dispatches 
by  plane  to  Algiers  is  the  chief  bottle¬ 
neck,  Korman  stated.  When  weather 

"Ain’t  it  a  grand  and  gloriou*  f.alin' " 

say,  Seymour  Korman.  Chicago  Tribune  war  Fortr^  does  not  have  too  many  other 
correspondent,  home  after  16  months  in  urgent  errands  to  run,  copy  goes 
England,  Tunisia.  Sicily  and  Italy.  Seymour  through  to  Algiers  in  less  than  a  day, 
is  shown  greeting  hi,  wife.  Mary,  and  their  but  there  have  been  occasions  when 
2 1 -month-old  daughter,  Joan,  whom  he  had  Italian  dispatches  were  delayed  three 
not  seen  since  Infancy.  or  four  days  before  arrival  at  army 

headquarters  in  Algiers. 

when  American  troops  won  “the  battle  When  Naples  fell,  Lt.  Gen.  Mark 


ICorman  Tells  How  War 
ts  Covered  In  Italy 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 
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HE  WAR  in  North  Africa  and  Italy  wise,  white  shoes  are  taboo.  He  had 
is  a  “war  of  roads  and  ridges,”  Sey-  the  shoes  blacked  and  discarded  the 
lour  Korman,  Chicago  ^ribune  Jot-  gabardine  for  the  new  utility  suit, 
‘  sans  cuffs  and  pocket  flaps,  with  a 

minimum  of  fabric  going  into  the  gar- 


ipaign,  j  ^  - * - - . - 

liSHER  upon  retummg  to  Chicago  re- 

(U  'cently  for  a  brief  vacation  after  16  ment. 

Under  in  England,  Tunisia,  Sicily  and  Londoners  were  so  astonished  to  see 

Italy.  Korman  in  a  new-fangled  American 

pj)  jjj  ]  Korman  is  another  of  the  Tribune’s  utility  suit  that  the  leading  tailoring 
,  fyoung  and  vigorous  war  correspond-  trade  journal  sent  a  reporter  to  inter- 
lerate,  1*'^^  received  his  basic  training  view  Korman  and  arranged  for  a  pic- 
iani-  local  room  and  as  a  police  re-  ture  of  the  newspaperman  in  his  war- 

of  the  before  jumping  into  the  present  time  civilian  garb.  London  newspaper 

city’s  on  practically  a  moment’s  gossip  columnists  also  remarked  about 

jhotice.  Korman’s  last  domestic  as-  the  strange  creation  and  Korman  was 
.  was  that  of  covering  the  glad  to  get  his  army  uniforms  for 

Pelley  trial  in  Indianapolis.  He  was  correspondents. 

Chicago  for  the  week-  Call*  Fighting  "Tough" 

*nd  when  J  Loy  Maloney  Tribui^  ^^out  the 

yd  M.  e^tor  telephoned  him  to  be  American  Air  Forces  in  England  and 

^  Washington  for  creden-  stories  about  Chicaeo  bovs 

®  ““  tials  and  thence  to  London.  special  stones  aoout  umcago  Doys 

istrial  '  overseas,  Korman  was  transferred  to 

drive.  Narrow  Escape  Algiers  about  the  time  General  Mont- 

f  the  Since  then,  “Sy”  Korman  has  seen  gomery’s  army  was  cracking  the 

have  much  of  the  war  in  Timisia,  Sicily  and  Mareth  Line.  Since  then  he  has  di- 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Advertising  Has  Bright 
Post-War  Outlook 


By  MARY  ELIZABETH  LASHER 


1943  WAS  a  year  of  changes  and  para¬ 
doxes,  a  year  when  business  wanted 
to  advertise  and  newspapers  didn’t 
have  the  space,  a  year  when  institu¬ 
tional  advertising  developed  with 
alacrity  and  a  year  when  advertising 
gained  in  prestige  through  its  whole¬ 
hearted  support  of  the  war  effort. 

What  1944  will  bring  in  the  field  is, 
as  is  true  with  anything  that  isn’t 
yesterday,  any  man’s  guess,  but  be¬ 
cause  the  guess  of  a  man  who  knows 
his  field  is  far  better  than  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  a  man  who  doesn’t,  Editor  & 
PuBLisHOi  queried  some  16  advertis¬ 
ing  executives  on  probable  1944  de¬ 
velopments.  Some  declined  to  answer, 
but  those  who  did  have  various  in¬ 
teresting  points  of  view. 

■right  OpfinitM 

Most  startling  and  optimistic  was 
the  assertion  by  J.  M.  Mathes,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  agency  which  bears  his 
name,  that  if  the  war  ends  in  1944 
there  will  be  a  100%  increase  in  the 
volume  of  advertising  his  firm  handles 
shortly  after  cessation  of  hostilities. 

To  the  same  question  Ben  Duffy, 
executive  vice-president  of  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  L  Osborn,  stated  that 
there  will  be  an  overall  increase 
though  ^re  will  be  a  decrease  in 
some  classifications. 

Arthur  Kudner,  president  of  Arthur 
Kudner,  Inc.,  also  believes  there  will 
be  an  increase,  as  does  Fairfax  M. 
Cone,  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  who 
gives  as  a  reason  his  belief  that 
straight  product  advertising  will  be 
increased  because  a  degree  of  civilian 
production  will  be  resumed. 

H.  M.  Hempstead,  Geyer,  Cornell  & 
Newell,  says  probably  there  will  be  an 
increase,  and  Arthur  Livingston, 
Lennen  It  Mitchell,  found  the  opinion 
of  those  in  his  agency  evenly  divkled. 

With  regard  to  the  volume  of 
straight  product  advertising,  which  the 
war  to  date  has  affected  adversely,  Mr. 
Duffy  reports  that  his  agency  antici¬ 
pates  an  increase  of  between  10  and 
15%  over  1943.  Mr.  Mathes  states  that 
it  will  increase  by  a  “considerable 
amount’’  if  restrictions  are  eased  and 
conversion  permitted. 

Mr.  Cone  believes  it  will  be  in¬ 
creased  because  “the  next  economic 
development  undoubtedly  will  be 
toward  production  of  goods  for  civilian 
use,”  Mr.  Kudner  expects  some  in¬ 
crease;  Mr.  Hempstead  says  it  depends 
entirely  l^xm  Uie  war  and  the  release 
of  materials  for  civilian  production, 
and  Mr.  Livingston  also  feels  it  will 
depend  upon  the  war. 

MealMiy  Pleas 

naere  seems  to  be  a  healthy  amount 
of  post-war  planning  under  way,  and 
it  is  encouraging,  as  always,  to  find 
business  and  advertising  preparing 
for  aU  eventualities,  especially  since, 
as  the  previously  reoosded  answers 
^ow,  tbm  is  much  uncertainty  as  to 
what  will  happen  in  1944.  Flexible 
planning  has  tlw  same  quality  of  rub¬ 
ber — both  cushion  against  fatal  shock. 

All  state  that  their  clients  are  doing 
post-war  planning  which  in  every 
case  advertising  in  the  pic- 


predictions  with  the  assurance  that 
they  will  stand  as  fact  when  the  time 
for  their  realization  arrives,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  despite  the  imcertainties  and  the 
qualifications,  the  answers  which  these 
executives  had  to  give  show  that  they 
have  more  than  unsupported  hope  for 
a  bright  advertising  year  in  1944. 


Looking  Beyond  Today 

TWO  advertising  agencies,  Pettingell 

L  Fenton,  Inc.,  and  Anderson,  Davis 
&  Platte,  Inc.,  recently  announced 
their  intentions  of  taking  their  own 
advice,  usually  given  to  clients  at  a 
price,  in  large  space  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisements.  The  former  explains 
that  “we’re  making  TOMORROW 
happen  TODAY”  by  moving  to  larger 
quarters  and  enlarging  the  staff  to 
prepare  “for  our  clients’  post-war  to¬ 
morrow.” 

Anderson,  Davis  &  Platte,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  ad,  has  increased  its  execu¬ 
tive  staff  for  three  reasons,  based  on 
a  study  of  post-war  needs,  which  are 
worth  mentioning  here  because  they 
are  principles  which  advertising  men 
shoiild  consider.  First  the  firm  pro¬ 
poses  that  an  advertising  agency  must 
get  down  to  “grass  roots”  on  product 
and  market  research  because  “more 
than  ever  before,  merchandising 
plans  must  start  with  a  knowledge 
of  what  the  consuming  public  is 
going  to  loant.” 

Second,  since  advertising  must  do 
double  duty  as  a  weapon  for  every 
salesman,  the  agency  must  be  better 
acquainted  with  selling  and  distribu¬ 
tion  so  that  advertising  will  become 
more  closely  integrated  with  market¬ 
ing  plans.  And  finally  “if  inflationary 
trends  are  to  be  reversed,  the  con¬ 
sumer  advertising  dollar  must  attain 
maximum  efficiency,”  thus  calling  for 
better  copy  and  better  space  buying. 


envelopes,  consuming  270  tons  of  high 
grade  paper,  in  addition  to  the  time, 
energy  and  labor  involved  in  address¬ 


ing,  stamping  and  mailing  the  greet¬ 
ings  at  the  busiest  time  of  the  year.” 
Lancaster  has  a  population  of  about 
21,000,  an  additional  approximately 
21,000  live  in  the  reminder  of  Fair- 
field  County  and  the  paper’s  ABC 
circulation  is  12,000. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the 
issue  is,  Ted  Morse,  the  Gazette’s  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  believes  the  larg¬ 
est  ever  exclusively  devoted  to  greet¬ 
ings  ever  published  and  “certainly  in 
a  city  this  size,”  it  is  also  a  testimony 
of  the  success  with  which  women  are 
invading  the  newspaper  advertising 
field.  All  6,300  column  inches  were 
sold  by  three  young  women,  who 
have  had  an  active  part  in  other  spe¬ 
cial  editions  as  well  as  in  handling 
regular  solicitation. 

Mr.  Morse  points  out  that  the 
thoroughness  of  the  job  “is  best  typi¬ 
fied  by  the  fact  that  the  issue  con¬ 
tained  a  full  page  of  greetings  from 
Hanal  Winchester,  a  town  of  a  little 
over  1,500  population,  16  miles  away 
from  us,  and  only  14  miles  from 
Columbus,  a  city  of  over  300,000  pop¬ 
ulation.” 


Advertising  Christmas 

CHRISTMAS  was  well  advertised  in 

Lancaster,  Ohio,  where  the  Lancas¬ 
ter  Eagle-Gazette  published  a  special 
holiday  edition  Dec.  24,  containing 
6300  column  inches  of  exclusive 
Christmas  greetings,  nearly  500  indi¬ 
vidual  ads,  of  which  only  four,  all 
placed  by  theaters,  mentioned  any¬ 
thing  commercial. 

The  ads,  whicli  contained  “24,000,- 
000  personal  greetings”  from  firms,  in¬ 
dividuals  and  businesses  in  Fairfield 
County,  to  the  readers  were  comple¬ 
mented  by  numerous  special  Christ¬ 
mas  features,  and  all  news  of  a  tragic 
nature  was  banished  from  the  front 
page  which  in  turn  was  devoted  to 
Christmas  headlines  and  stories. 

An  explanatory  box  story,  which 
the  more  than  50-page  paper  carried, 
pointed  out  that  each  of  the  adver¬ 
tisers,  among  them  county  and  city 
officials  as  w^  as  businesaes,  had 
“emphasiaed  the  sincerity  of  his  mes¬ 
sage  and  expressed  his  desire  that  he 
might  be  able  to  send  each  of  you, 
individually,  a  personal  greeting 
card.” 

Consequently,  the  paper  asserts,  “it 
would  require  24,000,000  cards  and 


Survey  Shows 
Public  Wonts 
Advertising 


Spirit  Here  and  Over  There 

THROUGH  Christmas  ’43  is  now 

merely  a  memory  of  candy  canes 
which  couldn’t  be  had  this  year  and 
holiday  spirit,  which,  despite  the  “state 
of  the  world,”  could  be  and  was  had, 
here  are  two  ads,  which  because  of 
their  good  spirit  and  novelty,  deserve 
mention.  Christmas  may  come  but 
once  a  year,  but  it’s  always  coming 
and  good  ideas,  though  358  days 
ahead  of  need,  can  always  be  filed. 

On  Christmas  Day  the  Minneapolis 
Star  Journal  and  Daily  Times  pub¬ 
lished  a  full  page  Maurice  L.  Roths¬ 
child  store  ad,  which  included  a  re¬ 
production  of  a  small  ad,  sponsored 
by  Rothschild,  which  appeared  the 
same  day  in  the  London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph  with  a  holiday  greeting  to  “all 
of  you  Yanks  over  there.” 

Last  year  a  similar  message  was 
published  in  the  British  paper,  and 
“Next  Year,”  the  store  avows,  “we 
hope  to  say  it  to  them  right  here  in 
the  U.  S.  A.”  The  background  for  the 
Telegraph  ad  was  a  picture  of  “Big 
Ben”  seen  through  barbed  wire  en¬ 
tanglements.  and  in  the  copy  was  the 
exhortation  that  readers  work  harder 
and  buy  more  bonds  “to  bring  our 
boys  back  for  a  1944  Christmas  in 
America.” 

It  is  the  fond  hc^  of  everyone 
that  there  will  need  to  be  no  Christ¬ 
mas  greetings  overseas  next  Christ¬ 
mas,  but  the  idea  might  be  used  for 
holidays  in  months  soon  to  come. 

The  Sun  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock 
Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  used  the  Christmas 
season  as  a  fitting  time  for  a  full 
page  of  public  relations  copy  pub¬ 
lished  exclusively  in  the  Ardmore 
(Pa.)  Main  Line  Times,  the  Upper 
Darby  News  and  the  Germantown 
Courier. 

Under  the  headline,  “Gee,  Mommy — 
Christmas  Eve  was  never  like  this!!” 
is  some  rather  touching  copy  about 
the  youngster  who  helped  decorate  the 
tree  this  year,  not  because  he  shouldn’t 
have  been  in  bed  dreaming  of  Santa 
Claus,  but  because  “a  mother  needs 
a  man’s  help  to  get  the  tree  ready  for 
Santa.”  To  help  speed  the  return  of 
that  father  and  many  others,  the  com¬ 
pany  pleads,  “If  You’re  Not  Now  In 
Essential  Work — Won’t  You  Help?” 


*•  THeANOR  SUCCEEDS  BITNER  IN  WPS 


of  our  accounts”  do;  Mr.  Mathes  says 
two-thirds;  and  the  remainder  report 
generally  ^lat  planning  is  going  on. 

It  is  to  be  taken  for  granted,  of 
course,  that  no  one  can  make  definite 


ARTHUR  R.  TREANOR,  vice-president  of  the  Booth  Newspapers  of  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  has  been  named  to  succeed  Harry  M.  Bitner  as  director  of  the 
WPB  Printing  and  Publishing  Division  when  the  latter  resigned  Dec.  31  to 
return  to  his  work  for  Hearst  Newspapers.  Treanor  had  been  deputy  direc¬ 
tor  for  two  months. 


ANA  General  Opinion  Study 
Points  Trend  Toward  Mora 
Iniormational  War  Ads 


Modest,  informational  ads  with  dk. 
criptions  of  post-war  products  as  wU 
us  data  on  war-winning  projects  and 
how  to  cooperate  with  them  is  what 
the  public  wants  from  business  and 
advertising,  according  to  the  fowth 
“Public  Sentiment  Toward  Warthgi 
Advertising”  study  released  this  w«k 
by  the  Association  of  Naticmal  AA 
vertisers.  New  questions  selected  bs> 
cause  of  their  bearing  on  cuxsmi 
problems  were  asked  in  the  pohlk 
opinion  survey,  made  for  the  ANA  b* 
the  Psychological  Corp.,  but  quesfisv 
from  previous  surveys  were  retaiaad 
so  that  subscribers  to  the  study  oooU 
see  the  present  trends  in  the  field. 

The  study  also  showed  that  while; 
the  people  don’t  want  boastful  aik 
they  are  fully  aware  of  the  job  busi¬ 
ness  is  doing  in  the  war  effort,  theyi 
want  companies  to  continue  advertis- ; 
ing  because  of  its  help  in  the  war  and  1 
because  they  feel  business  names 
should  be  kept  in  the  public  eye  and 
they  believe  advertised  products  an 
superior  to  non -advertised  ones.  Twk 
surveyed  are  already  anticipating  the 
post-war  purchase  of  new  and  im¬ 
proved  products,  they  expect  them 
soon  after  the  war  and  they  want  to) 
hear  about  them  now,  but  they  feel; 
that  the  most  helpful  advertising  sj 
that  which  gives  information  on  wir) 
aims  and  themes. 

The  Treads 


Results  in  the  portion  of  the  sumrT 
devoted  to  trends  show  that  sina- 
April,  1942,  when  the  first  study  wx 
made,  there  has  been  a  steady  incream 
in  the  belief  that  business  is  doing  i| 
good  job  for  the  most  part  to  help  wir 
the  war,  and  today  89%  as  contrasteo 
with  80%  in  1942  believe  that  it  in 
According  to  another  of  these  quo- 
tions,  the  trend  is  away  from  the  desin 
for  ads  which  tell  what  manufactuRC 
are  doing  to  help  win  the  war,  aoi  . 
since  May,  1943,  there  has  i| 
drop  of  10%,  from  63  to  53%,  in  thu 
number  who  want  this  type.  Thi 
study  points  out  that  though  over  SK  i 
still  want  advertising  of  this  characte.: 
as  a  whole  they  want  something  morti 
in  the  ads  than  sheer  “how  we  am 
winning  the  war”  information. 

The  results  of  the  next  questk 
concerning  whether  during  the  wai 
companies  should  give  up  advertisirt 
entirely  or  keep  on  with  at  least  some 
of  it,  are  relat^  to  the  results  of  the 
previous  one,  the  booklet  points  out 
Since  May,  1943,  when  87%  felt  some 
advertising  should  be  retained,  thoe 
has  been  a  drop  of  4%,  but  the  survt} 
states  that  it  is  significant  that  tm 
years  after  Pearl  Harbor,  83%  stil 
want  advertising. 

Bmfora  the  Public 

To  keep  the  company  name 
the  public  is  the  chic^  reason 
surveyed  give  for  the  continuation 
advertising,  and  in  support  of 
reason  there  has  been  a  steady  > 
crease  from  16%  of  the  over  800  bi 
terviewed  in  April,  1942,  to  27%  ii 
November,  1943.  The  results  of  tk 
and  other  questions,  according  to  tb 
survey,  seem  to  infficate  “a  growiR- 
sympathy  toward  business  on  the  px 
of  the  public.” 

Of  the  7%,  who  felt  advertiA 
should  be  discontinued,  2%  each  9* 
as  reasons  that  it  costs  too  much  • 
is  wasteful  and  that  one  can’t  do  A 


(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Salvage  Bulletin 

“WHILE  NEWSPAPERS  are  doing  a 
magnificent  job  in  backing  up  the 
government  in  the  various  salvage 
drives,  there  seems  to  be  a  period  be¬ 
tween  drives  when  householders  are 
at  a  loss  to  know  whether  or  not  scrap 
of  one  kind  or  another  is  wanted  and 
if  so  how  to  handle  it  or  whom  to 
call  for  its  collection,”  according  to 
Donald  W.  Davis,  Associate  Professor 
of  Journalism,  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  “For  example,  an  intensive 
drive  may  be  put  on  with  regard  to 
tin,  then  nothing  is  heard  about  tin  for 
months,  and  householders  again  be¬ 
come  careless  in  saving  it. 

“Would  it  not  be  a  worthwhile  serv¬ 
ice  for  newspapers  to  carry  a  regular 
“Si'vage  Bulletin”  somewhat  compar¬ 
able  to  the  “Ration  Calendar”  which 
so  many  of  them  now  run?  This 
bulletin  probably  would  not  need  to 
occupy  more  than  three  or  four  inches 
of  depth,  one  column,  and  could  in¬ 
clude  a  listing  of  items  for  which  sal¬ 
vage  is  currently  important.  It  could 
also  include  telephone  numbers  or 
other  instructions  concerning  collec¬ 
tions.  Such  a  bulletin  published  daily 
or  even  once  or  twice  a  week  covering 
scrap  metal,  tin,  waste  paper,  etc., 
would  be,  I  believe,  a  service  appre¬ 
ciated  by  readers  and  at  the  same  time 
accomplish  a  great  deal  in  maintaining 
salvage  programs  at  high  pitch.  It 
would  be  a  day-to-day  salvage  “re¬ 
minder”  during  the  long  periods  when 
nothing  happens  to  warrant  fresh  news 
stories  on  the  subject” 

Introduce  Editors 

EVERY  daily  newspaper  in  the  state 
of  “Minnesota  is  being  featured  in 
an  editorial  page  series  of  articles  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  Minneapolis  Morning 
Tribune  under  the  heading  of  “Meet 
Minnesota’s  Editors.” 

Tliis  unusual  salute  to  fourth  estate 
colleagues,  written  by  George  L. 
Peterson  of  the  Morning  Tribune  edi¬ 
torial  page  staff,  has  evoked  consider¬ 
able  comment  and  praise  in  both 
Minneapolis  and  the  state  at  large, 
according  to  Tom  Dillon,  Tribune 
editor-in-chief. 

Each  article  combines  a  short  back- 
grotind  of  the  paper  itself,  a  person¬ 
ality  sketch  and  picture  of  the  editor 
or  publisher  and  a  resiune  of  the 
“guest”  city’s  history. 

One  of  the  installments  which  has 
brought  most  favorable  conunent  was 
devoted  to  B.  H.  Bidder  and  the  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch, 
across  the  river  in  Minneapolis’  sister 
city. 

Free  Phone  Colls  for  Wounded 
SEVERAL  hundred  wounded  service¬ 
men,  confined  to  Army  and  Navy 
hospitals  in  the  New  York  area,  called 
their  families  in  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  on  Christmas  Eve  and  Christmas 
Day,  thanks  to  the  New  York  Daily 
Mirror’s  “Heroes  Phone  Fund.”  With 
the  cooperation  of  the  local  telephone 
ctunpany  and  the  AT&T,  the  news¬ 
paper  arranged  to  put  the  long  dis¬ 
tance  calls  through  during  the  holiday 
season,  horn  Dec.  24  to  Jan.  2,  the 
Mirror  collecting  the  necessary  hmds, 
more  than  $10,000,  from  its  readers. 

It  all  started  when  the  Mirror,  like 
many  other  newspapers,  turged  its 
readers  not  to  use  the  long-distance 
lines  unless  absolutely  necessary.  But, 
unlike  the  others,  the  Mirror  asked 
them  instead  to  send  in  the  money 
diey  would  have  used,  and  promised 
it  would  see  to  it  that  servicemen  got 
the  benefit  of  it.  So  many  dollars 
poured  in,  the  newspaper  decided  to 
establish  the  fund  officially. 


“Tbe  reaction  was  one  of  the  most 
heartwarming  this  paper  has  ever  ex¬ 
perienced,”  said  Jack  Lait,  editor  of  the 
Mirror.  “One  man  offered  to  pay  the 
entire  cost  of  the  project,  but  we 
accepted  only  $100  from  him.  We  felt 
that  to  do  otherwise  would  be  unfair 
to  the  others  who  were  anxious  to 
share  in  it" 

Although  the  Mirror  announced  Dec. 
28  that  the  fund  had  already  been 
oversubscribed,  contributions  have 
continued  to  come  in.  The  surplus 
will  be  spent  for  the  same  purpose, 
beyond  the  original  termination  date, 
as  the  disabled  men  arrive  at  the 
hospitals.  In  all,  it  is  estimated,  about 
2,000  calls  will  be  provided. 

Skati  “Takai 


FOR  THOSE  who  are  interested: 

“Fourth  Estate”  finished  fourth  in 
the  fourth  race  at  the  Fairgrounds 
last  week. 

■ 

THE  Chicago  Daily  News  recently  car¬ 
ried  an  eight-column  streamer  on 
the  front  page  stating:  “RAILS  AC¬ 
CEPT  F.D.R.  MEDITATION.”  The 
subhead  should  have  read: :  “Let  Us 
Pray!” 

SOME  JUVENILE  READERS  of  the 
Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald  wrote 
the  following  letter  which  is  self-ex¬ 
planatory  and  ended  up  on  the  bul¬ 
letin  board  instead  of  the  front  page: 
Dear  Sirs: 

I  want  you  to  put  in  Grand  Forks 
Herald  on  the  front  page  please  put 
this 

Mr.  EUlsworth  Severson  Son  of  Mr  & 
Mrs  Edven  Severson  of  Lankin,  and 
Miss  Lovetta  Votava  daughter  of  Mr. 
&  Mrs.  Frank  Votava  (sr.)  of  Lankin. 
The  Teacher  is  Mrs  Irene  Carroll 


E  D  I 

Ellsworth  &  Lovetta  are  tadle  tails  in 
Lankert  School  73^  and  are  teachers 
pets  are  baby  cry. 

And  the  teacher  only  stick  with  the 
two  of  the  children  but  she  doesn’t 
like  the  rest  of  us 

■  _ 

WE’LL  BET  THE  REPORTER  who 
wrote  this  story  in  the  West  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Express  was  a  Ki- 
wanis: 

“The  Christmas  party  of  the  Rotary 
International  club  held  at  the  Masonic 
temple  Monday  evening,  was  a  de¬ 
lightful  occasion.  Many  members  were 
absent  on  account  of  sickness.” 

■ 

THE  HEIGHT  OF  confidence  in  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  is  exhibited  by  this 
ad  in  the  Memphis  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal: 

LOST — 9-year-<ild  colored  boy  on  Main  Street 
between  Union  and  Beale.  Dncription: 
Wore  brown  pants,  gray  coat  with  white 
stripes;  height  5  ft.  3,  weight  85  pounds; 
name  Robert  James  Delveridge.  Reward. 
Turner  Brown,  Capleville,  Tenn. 

■ 

THE  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  -  Herald 
crashes  through  with  typohowler  in 
a  front-page  headline  referring  to  a 
Presidential  cold: 

ROOSEVELT  STILL 

ON  COED  SICK  LIST 

■ 

A  MOULTRIE  (Ga.)  jewelry  store, 
presenting  rationing  information  in 
a  local  newspaper  advertisement, 
closed  with  this  certification: 

“The  information  above  was  said  to 
be  correct  at  noon  today  by  the  local 
War  Rationing  Board.” 

robertson'ship 

The  10,5(X)-ton  Liberty  ship  Ben 
Robertson,  named  after  the  late  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  correspondent 
who  was  killed  in  a  trans-Atlantic 
clipper  crash  last  Feb.  22  en  route  to 
a  war  assignment,  was  laimched  Jan. 

4  at  Savannah,  Ga. 


TOR  &  PUBLiSHEi.j, 


AKRON 

Retail  Sales  and  Service 
Forecast  for  February,  1944 


For  the  fourteenth  consecutive  month,  Akron's 
per-cent  gain  leads  all  Ohio  cities  in  Sales  Man¬ 
agement's  Retail  Sales  and  Services  Forecast. 
The  following  February  figures  should  help  you 
plan  your  sales  promotions. 


DOLLARS 

$18,810,000.00 

CITY  INDEX 

130.5% 

CITY-NATL  INDEX 

120.6% 

"City  Index"  thews  how  Feb- 
reery  will  cenpare  with  Feb- 
reery  1943.  "City  Not'l  Index" 
relates  Akron's  chonee  to  the 
Notional  change. 

■w 

In  the  rich  Akron  Market,  bny- 
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New  York, 
Cleveland, 


Philadelphia, 
Los  Angeles, 


Chicago, 

Atlanta 


“What  did 
Alley  Oop 
do  today?” 


i  The  one-day  “stoppage”  by  union  prmt- 
[  ers  which  crippled  NVashington  ne^^sp^rs 
last  week  gave  editors  a  chance  to  lean, 
vhat  news  and  features  »re  mo^l 

'interested  in.  Example;  readers  of  the 
,  Sews,  which  missed  one  day  s 

.Ate.  irnAW  How  IS  ChurchiU?  \Mttt  >| 
did  Aliev  OoJ 

strip  characteT)  do  toda^?Ws 
'  Saiurday's  crolsTonl  p«z j 

,lc>  Who  won  the  first  race  at  l 

Anp  reader— a  woman— wanted  aU  tlJ 
w/clorials  read  to  her  over  th^l 
phone. 

TIME  MAGAZINE.  JAN  :i 


Readers  of  the  Washington 
News  wanted  to  know. 
Millions  of  other  American 
newspaper  readers  want  to 
know  every  day.  That  is 
why  more  than  600  daily 
papers  now  publish  the 
adventures  of  this  time- 
defying  comic  strip  cave-t 
man. 


Alley  Oop,  in  person 


Distributed  Exclusively  by 


ington 
know, 
erican 
ant  to 
hat  is 


"I  prefer  The  Sun  to  all  other  papers.  It’s  a 
real  New  York  paper  with  local  news  in  pro¬ 
per  proportion.  Your  editorials  are  unex- 
ceUed — ^you  do  not  put  political  issues  above 
all  other  considerations.  Your  court  report- 


_ _  Your  court  report¬ 
ing  is  prompt  and  complete  and  you  give 
education  news  the  emphasis  it  deserves.” 

DEAN  WILLIAM  P.  RICHARDSON. 

Brooklyn  Law  School 


‘T  choose  The  Sun  every  evening  because  I 
feel  that  you  not  only  report  all  the  facts  in 
the  news  but  that  you  also  use  them  fairly — 
with  no  tendency  toward  distortion.  Your 
school  page  is  an  excellent  source  of  profes¬ 
sional  news  and  a  valuable  reference  for  my 
daily  work.  I  enjoy  ‘Dave  Boone  Says’.” 

JOSEPHINE  BARRY. 

Sac'y,  Department  of  Education,  American  Museum  of 
Kktaral  History 


y\mong  educators,  as  in  other  profes¬ 
sions  where  complete  and  factual 
knowledge  of  the  world’s  news  is  of 
primary  importance.  The  Sun  has  para¬ 
mount  acceptance.  It’s  reporting,  edi- 
to’'ials  and  features,  in  combination 
with  its  complete  coverage  of  education 
news,  makes  The  Sun  the  choice  of 
leading  educators.  Here  again  is  strong 
verification  of  the  findings  of  the  L.  M. 
Clark  organization,  whose  independent 
research  rates  The  Sun  "one  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  best  read  metropolitan  dailies.” 

NEW  YORK 

Raprasentad  in  Chicago,  Datroit,  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angalas  by  Williams,  Lawranca  B 
Crasmar  Company;  In  Boston,  Tilton  S.  Ball 


‘‘It  is  The  Sun’s  complete  coverage  of  the 
news  that  makes  it  my  choice.  I  follow  your 
sports  page  and  the  Bridge  column  regularly 
— they’re  exceptionally  good.  Your  occaaion- 
al  editorials  on  education  are  penetrating  and 
witty  and  you  do  a  fine  job  of  covering  both 
the  national  and  local  news  in  education.” 

DEAN  WILLIAM  F.  RUSSEL. 

Teachers  College.  Columbia  Univtrsity 


‘‘The  Sun  is  a  fine  paper.  I’ve  been  reading 
it  for  twenty-five  years — from  the  first  page 
right  through.  Your  editorials  and  your  re¬ 
porting  of  education  and  school  news  are 
outstanding.  Your  choice  of  feature  writers 
is  always  a  happy  one.  George  E.  Sokolsky 
and  John  Kieran  are  great  columnists.” 

HAROLD  O.  VOORHIS,  Ste’y,  New  York  Univtrsity 


‘“Though  I  very  frequently  disagree  with  the 
opinions  expressed  in  the  editorials  of  The 
New  York  Sim,  I  read  it  regularly,  since  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  civilized  and  well 
written  of  our  New  York  evening  papers  at 
the  present  time.  I  am  interested  in  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  students  in  the  Saturday  edition.” 

DEAN  VIRGINIA  C.  GILDERSLEEVE. 

Barnard  CoUtgt.  Columbia  University 
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Editor  Charges 
Police  Chief 
With  Assault 

Beckl«y,  W.  Vo..  Daily 
Executive  Files  Civil. 
Criminal  Actions 

Eugene  Scott,  editor  of  the  Beckley 
(W.  Va.)  Post-Hemld,  has  filed  two 
civil  damage  suits,  one  for  $3,500 
against  Police  Chief  Tommy  Roberts 
and  his  bonding  company,  the  other 
for  $25,000  against  Ro^rts  and  Mayor 
A.  IC  Minter,  of  Beckley,  following  a 
dispute  in  which  the  officer  is  reported 
to  have  struck  the  editor  in  the  may¬ 
or’s  presence.  The  altercation  came 
after  publication  in  the  Post-Herald  of 
an  ecfitorial  criticizing  the  police  de¬ 
partment. 

In  addition,  the  county  grand  jury 
will  be  asked  on  Jan.  10,  to  return  a 
criminal  conspiracy  indictment  against 
the  two  officials,  according  to  a  state¬ 
ment  to  EarroR  &  Publisher  by  Charles 
Hodel,  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Beckley  Newspapers  Corpora¬ 
tion,  publisher  of  the  Post-Herald  and 
the  local  afternoon  Raleigh  Register. 

A  statement  in  the  Raleigh  Register, 
Dec.  30.  quoted  Scott  as  saying  that 
the  police  chief  had  struck  him.  break¬ 
ing  his  glasses,  and  that  he  was  thrown 
to  the  floor  and  again  struck. 

Neither  Roberts  nor  retiring  Mayor 
Minter  would  conunent  on  the  affair. 

Scott  said  he  was  asked  by  Roberts 
to  come  to  City  Hall  and  discuss  the 
editorial  after  its  appearance  in  tiie 
Post-Herald. 

He  told  of  meeting  the  mayor  and 
going  with  him  into  Roberts’  office. 

After  some  discussion  of  the  edi¬ 
torial,  Scott  declared,  the  mayor  said: 

“You  can  get  by  with  that  sort  of 
thing  in  the  newspapers,  but  if  you 
made  a  statement  to  me  like  that  on 
the  street.  I’d  give  you  a  good  beat¬ 
ing.  .  . 

“I  stated,’’  said  Scott,  that  I’d  make 
any  statement  in  the  future  that  I  de¬ 
sired  to  in  criticizing  the  police  de¬ 
partment  and  the  administration.  Rob¬ 
erts  said,  ‘Oh,  no,  you  won’t,  either.’  ” 

With  those  words,  Scott  said,  he  was 
seized  and  the  fight  began,  Minter 
ultimately  calling  a  halt  to  it. 

Minter,  after  two  terms  in  office,  will 
be  succeeded  Jan.  1  by  a  new  adminis¬ 
tration,  headed  by  Mayor-elect  Robert 
Wriston. 

In  an  editorial  headed  "Thuggery  at 
City  Hall,”  the  Register  said: 

“Affairs  have  come  to  a  deadly  se¬ 
rious  pass  when  a  citizen  cannot  an¬ 
swer  a  summons  to  the  city  hall  with¬ 
out  being  assaulted  by  its  officials,  as 
was  Editor  Gene  Scott  of  the  Post- 
Herald  this  noon — by  the  police  chief 
in  the  presence  of  the  mayor. 

“’The  thug  nature  of  Tonuny  Roberts 
leaped  to  the  surface  as  Editor  Scott 
was  defending  his  professional  and 
personal  rights  behind  doors  his  at¬ 
tackers  had  closed.  To  the  end,  which 
happily  comes  tomorrow,  they  pre¬ 
ferred  to  transact  their  business  be¬ 
hind  closed  doors. 

“Scott’s  head  is  bloody  but  unbowed. 

“And  Roberts  has  demonstrated, 
once  and  for  all,  his  utter  unfitness 
to  succeed  himself  as  chief  of  police, 
or  to  any  other  job  of  responsibility 
over  other  people. 

“Mayor  Minter,  as  an  accessory,  has 
disgraced  himself  and  has  also  shown 
clearly  that  he  is  no  longer  fit  to  be 
entrusted  with  power — that  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  Democratic  voters  in  conven¬ 
tion  last  fall  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
outlived  his  usefulness  as  mayor,  was 
correct 

“The  attack  on  Gene  Scott  was  the 
most  flagrantly  uncalled  for  of  which 
we  have  ever  heard.” 


JOIN  20-YEAR  CLUB 

Twenty-two  members  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  &  Tribune  staff  were 
recently  welcomed  into  the  20- Year 
Club  at  which  nearly  all  of  the  103 
active  members  of  the  club  attended. 
Presentation  of  watches  was  made  by 
Gardner  Cowles,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Register  &  Tribune.  Other  speakers 
were  J.  N.  (Ding)  Darling,  cartoon¬ 
ist;  W.  W.  Waymack,  editor;  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Ehlke  of  the  engraving  depart¬ 
ment  Oldest  member  in  point  of 
service  is  John  Fogarty,  who  is  in  his 
60th  year  with  the  papers.  Mr.  Ehlke 
succe^ed  Andrew  Jose,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  stereotype  department  as 
club  president. 

■ 

4th  Term  Query  Upheld 
By  Wash.  Newsmen 

Bert  Andrews,  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  was  not  “getting  picayune” 
when  he  asked  President  Roosevelt 
whether  he  intended  to  rim  for  a 
fourth  term,  in  the  opinion  of  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  six  Washington  reporters  in¬ 
terviewed  last  week  at  the  National 
Press  Club  by  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald's  “Inquiring  Photographer.” 

The  correspondents  were  jisked: 
“When  Bert  Andrews  asked  the  Pres¬ 
ident  if  he  planned  a  fourth  term 
declaration,  the  President  answered 
that  Andrews  was  ‘getting  picayune.’ 
Do  you  think  so?”  The  answers,  as 
reported  in  the  Times  Herald.  Dec. 
31.  were  as  follows: 

Arthur  Henning,  Chicago  Tribune: 
“Anything  but  picayune.  It  is  not  so 
considered  by  the  people,  judging 
from  public  reaction,  nor  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  own  party,  if  one  reads  ‘The 
Congressional  Record.’  So  long  as  our 
democratic  form  of  government  en¬ 
dures,  no  question  pertaining  to  Pres¬ 
idential  tenure  can  be  picayune.” 

Warren  Francis.  Los  Angeles  Times: 
"The  entire  nation  would  like  an 
answer  to  the  question.  Since  the 
whole  war  effort  is  motivated  by 
democratic  principles  and  ideals, 
such  a  question  cannot  be  regarded  as 
picayune.” 

Charles  G.  Ross,  St.  Louis  Post  Dis¬ 
patch:  “No,  Bert  was  not  getting  pica¬ 
yune.  He’s  a  good  reporter  and 
asked  a  good  question.  They  were 
both  quite  within  their  rights  in  the 
give-and-take  of  a  press  conference. 
.  .  .  ‘P’  stands  for  ‘pertinent’  as  well 
as  ‘picayune.’  ” 

Roscoe  Drummond,  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor:  “It  is  the  President’s 
right  to  determine  for  himself  when 
he  will  declare  his  fourth  term  in¬ 
tentions.  It  is  the  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent’s  right  to  ask  the  Pres¬ 
ident.  To  ask  is  not  picayune;  to  de¬ 
cline  to  answer  is  not  picayune.  Let’s 
stop  belittling  each  other’s  motives.” 

Richard  Wilson,  Des  Moines  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Tribune:  “No,  I  think  An¬ 
drews  asked  a  very  pertinent  ques¬ 
tion,  whether  the  President  liked  it 
or  not.  Since  it  is  only  a  few  months 
until  the  conventions,  the  people  want 
to  know  who  is  a  candidate  and  who 
is  not.  Of  course,  it  is  to  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  advantage  not  to  disclose  his 
hand  too  soon.  That’s  his  privilege. 
He  will  tell  in  his  own  good  time, 
but  it  doesn’t  do  any  harm  to  ask 
him.” 

Theodore  C.  Alford,  Kansas  City 
Star:  “All  I  can  say  is:  As  in  1940,  the 
question  wilt  remain  ‘picayune,’  until 
about  one  day  before  the  Democratic 
National  Convention.  Picayune  or 
not,  the  question  is  of  nationwide  in¬ 
terest.” 

NEW  CHICAGO  COLUMN 

“This  Is  Chicago”  is  the  title  of  a 
new  daily  column  by  Sidney  Justin 
Harrw  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
Harris  has  been  a  feature  writer. 
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Recent  War  Ads 
Pictured  in 
Bureau  Booklet 

Presentation  Shows  Variety 
^  Of  Themes  Used,  Stresses 
Need  for  More  Cooperation 

That  advertising  can  do  and  has 
done  an  infinite  number  of  different 
war  jobs  is  plainly  shown  in  the  cur¬ 
rently  released  “Advertising  Goes  to 
War,  Supplement  7,”  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 
Approximately  50  representative  ads, 
both  national  and  local,  taken  from 
the  coimtry’s  newspapers,  have  been 
reproduced  in  the  booklet  not  only 
to  show  advertising’s  contributions 
since  September,  1943,  when  the  last 
supplement  was  printed,  but  also  to 
serve  as  a  guide  for  the  additional 
war  advertising  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  asked  business  to  sponsor. 

Also  reproduced  in  the  presenta¬ 
tion  are  excerpts  from  the  message 
sent  to  the  A^ciation  of  National 
Advertisers  in  November,  1943,  by 
James  F.  Byrnes,  director.  Office  of 
War  Mobilization,  who  asserted  in 
part,  ‘“rhe  United  States  has  never 
before  been  engaged  in  a  war  which 
made  it  so  necessary  for  all  our  peo¬ 
ple  to  be  so  fully  informed.  Never 
before  has  it  been  so  urgent  that 
Americans  understand  so  many  facts, 
or  absorb  so  much  information.  .  .  . 
You  are  writing  a  bright  chapter  irt 
the  history  of  American  business.  As 
long  as  our  soldiers  are  baring  their 
breasts  to  the  enemy,  I  sincerely  hope 
that  you  will  continue  to  inform,  per¬ 
suade  .and  inspire  the  home  front.” 

National  Ads 

In  the  division  devoted  to  national 
advertising  are  war  ads  concerning 
.diortages,  with  such  remembered  ads 
as  Pabst’s  “How  to  make  an  enemy 
of  your  waiter,”  dealing  with  food 
and  manpower  lacks,  and  concerning 
needs  demonstrated  by  Nash  Kelvi- 
nator’s  “It  Is  Only  Dawn  in  Italy,” 
which  appeared  in  newspaper  editions 
announcing  Italy’s  surrender,  and  by 
Del  Monte  Foods’  “Throw  away  a 
tenth  of  all  the  food  I  buy?  NOT  ON 
YOUR  LIFE!”  pointing  the  necessity 
for  conservation. 

Included  in  the  section  on  straight 
product  advertisements  are  Lucky 
Strike’s  full-page  ad,  “Yes!  Lucky 
Strike  Means  Fine  Tobacco,”  which 
appeared  in  practically  every  daily 
newspaper,  and  the  J.  A.  Folger  ad 
“The  first  Taste  of  Victory!”  which 
appeared  after  the  end  of  coffee  ra¬ 
tioning,  both  of  which  have  a  war  job 
because  as  the  booklet  points  out  and 
as  Presildent  Roosevelt  said,  distribu¬ 
tion  is  an  important  phase  of  war 
work  and  “advertising  ...  in  war  as 
in  peace  .  .  .  has  been  a  prime  mover 
of  goods.” 

Retail  Ads 

Finally  eleven  retail  ads  such  as 
New  York’s  Christmas  cooperative, 
“WARNING!  If  Your  Christmas  Gift 
List  Isn’t  Made  Up  By  Now,  YOU’RE 
LATE!”  are  reprinted  here  to  indi¬ 
cate  “the  efforts  of  local  merchants  to 
gird  their  conununities  for  war’s  in¬ 
creasing  demands.” 

In  a  concluding  paragraph  the  bu¬ 
reau  points  out  that  “Wartime  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  accentuate  the  long- 
recognized  advantages  of  newspaper 
advertising.  In  times  like  these,  the 
unmatched  speed  and  flexibility,  the 
complete  coverage,  the  intense  reader- 
interest,  and  the  waste-free  economy 
of  newspapers  become  more  valuable 
than  ever  to  all  advertisers  .  .  .  and 
make  newspaper  space  the  one  me¬ 
dium  that  is  completely  geared  to 
wartime  needs.” 


When  Ohio  must  he  covered 
The  Columhus  Dispatch  must 
be  used.  No  other  two  news¬ 
papers  combined  can  deliver 
the  Dispatch  saturation  of 
Central  Ohio  homes. 


Columbus  is  t/ir  big  city  which 
truly  represents  a  cross  seaion 
of  this  important  State — in- 1 
dustrially  —  agriculturally  _  | 
politically  —  residentially  _. 
culturally.  In  Ohio  the  Capital 
city  is  the  people.  The  Dis¬ 
patch  is  their  newspaper. 
(90,959  families  in  the  dty— 
Dispatch  circulation  90,726  in 
the  city.) 

«  *  « 

Columbus  Dispatch  readership 
is  not  Rubber,  or  Steel,  or  Au¬ 
tomobiles  or  Cash  Registers  or 
any  other  one  group.  It  has 
some  of  every  group  and  in¬ 
cludes  educators,  politicians, 
industrialists,  farmers  and  a 
generous  sprinkling  of  salt  of 
the  earth  100%  American 
home-makers. 

*  *  « 


No  doubt  these  facts  have 
been  considered  by  National 
Advertisers  who  use  The 
Columbus  Dispatch  more  gen-i 
erously  than  other  Ohio  news-i-, 
papers. 

_ _ _ J 


THE  DISPHTCNI 

COlUniBUS,  OHIO  ' 


Farmers  smashed  food  production  records  in  1943. 
They’ve  got  to  smash  their  new  records  again  this  year. 
They  will,  and  Country  Gentleman  will  help  furnish 
their  ammunition. 


There’s  very  little  shine  on  our  editorial  pants.  Our 
editors  don’t  sit  and  dream  about  what  farmers  are 
thinking.  They  know  because  they  get  out  into  the  field 
with  farmers  and  farm  organizations.  We  call  that 
“suitcase  editing”  here  at  Country  Gentleman.  It’s  the 
only  logical  way  we  know  to  edit  a  useful  farm 
publication. 


What  ’ll  F.  J.  Keilholz,  our  newest  associate  editor, 
be  doing  a  good  part  of  his  time?  He’ll  be  out  talking 
to  farmers—  bringing  news  to  the  farmers,  and  bringing 
back  news  from  them  that  wiU  help  Country  Gentleman 
do  its  own  big  war  job  of  interpreting  all  this  food 
production  information  to  every  food  producer. 


Like  his  editorial  associates,  “Dutch”  Keilholz  is 
nationally  known  in  agriculture.  For  the  last  20  years 
he  was  extension  editor  and  associate  professor  of 
agricultural  journalism  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
He  has  written  hundreds  of  articles  and  radio  scripts 
about  agriculture.  He  comes  to  Country  Gentleman 
fresh  from  England,  where  he  was  flown  recently 
at  the  request  of  the  British  Ministry  of  Information 
to  study  the  English  wartime  food  situation  in 
relation  to  our  own. 


Country  Gentleman’s  usefulness  to 
American  Agrioilture  in  this  critical 
year  will  be  measured  by  the  people  on 
the  magazine.  There’s  not  a  “theorist” 
in  our  entire  editorial  task  force. 
Country  Gentleman’s  practical  hard- 
headedness  about  farming  has  always 
distinguished  its  editing.  Only  that  kind 
can  supply  real  victory  ammunition 
to  the  1944  American  farmer-fighter. 


COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN'S  EDITORIAL  TASK  FORCE: 

Robert  H.  Reed,  Editor;  Arnold  Nicholson,  Managing 
E<litor;  Sara  Bulette,  Editor  Covintry  Gentlewoman; 
Henry  C.  Paxton,  E.  H.  Taylor,  Moran  Tudury,  John 
Rird,  P.  J.  Keilholz,  Ruth  Hogeland,  Katharine  Britton, 
Mary  Grace  Ramey,  Ellen  Conry  Betsch,  Jean  Hulburd, 
Aaeodate  Editors;  John  Funk,  Art  Editor;  Theodore 
Resting,  Assistant  Art  Editor. 


Walker's  Ruling 
On  Esquire 
Hit  By  Smart 


tail  to  pay  their  own  way—a  situa 
tion  contemplated  in  Colonial  dav' 
when  the  second-class  mailing  priy! 
ilege  was  established  for  the  purpoa* 
of  encouraging  the  dissemination  (rf 

information. 

The  study  was  made  under  the  di- 
rection  of  Postmaster  General  Frank 
C.  Walker.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide 
mathematical  data  for  Congress  as  a 
guide  in  future  tax  legislation. 

The  Senate,  on  two  occasions,  has 
postponed  revision  of  postage  stamn 
legislation  pending  the  outcome  of  th* 
study. 


Publications,  including  newspapers 
farm  journals.  Senator 
was  quoted  by  Intel-national  News 
Service  as  saying  that  he  saw  no  threat 
to  freedom  of  the  press  in  the  action 
of  Postmaster  General  Walker  re- 
voking  Esquire’s  second-class  mailing 
privileges.  The  senator  was  quoted  as 
there  be 

need  the 

and  powers  postoffice  de- 

partment  in  such  cases. 

Mr.  Smart  told  Editor  &  Publisher 

he  felt  sure  that  Senator  Capper  Lieutenant  Commander  Barry  Bingham 
couldn’t  possibly  have  a  clear  under-  P^«'d»''t-‘>n-*«ve  of  the  Lou.sv.  le  ( Ky. 
standing  of  the  facts  of  the  case  and  Cour.er.Journ.l  and  T.^ne.  who  l.*t  week 

the  possible  results  from  Walkers  Mrs.  Bingham  at  a  Christmas 

decuion.  Q^y  reception  of  the  dailies  to  its  em- 

In  this  case,  if  perchance  we  should  ployes,  those  of  the  Standard  Rotogravure 

permanently  lose  our  second-class  ~  . . 

mailing  privileges,  but  not  our  mailing 
rights,  we  could  not  expect  anything 
but  a  quick  death  economically.  No 
magazine  could  afford  to  publish  and 
mail  its  issues  at  first-class  rates  and 
I  doubt  whether  many  newspapers 
could  either.  That  would  not  neces¬ 
sarily  be  a  direct  violation  of  freedom 
of  the  press,  but  there  is  no  question 
what  tbe  end  result  is.” 

Mr.  Smart  admitted  that  Esquire 
and  other  publications  which  had  sub¬ 
mitted  advance  dummies  to  the  post- 
office  department  for  preview  had  ap¬ 
parently  made  a  serious  mistake  in 
following  a  line  of  “appeasement”  with 
postoffice  officials. 

The  Esquire  publisher  stated  that 
he  was  especially  glad  that  the  pub¬ 
lication  had  made  a  clear  record  of  its 
editorial  content  and  the  testimony 
of  those  who  definitely  were  of  the 
opinion  that  Flsquire  is  not  obscene. 

Tlie  record  of  that  hearing  will  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  district  court  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  when  Esquire  ap¬ 
peals  Walker’s  decision.  Smart  stated. 

Walker  made  the  revocation  order  ef¬ 
fective  Feb.  28,  he  said,  to  provide  the 
publication  “ample  opportunity  to 
appeal.” 


WERE  HONORED  ON  AIR 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  13— Tie 
Schenectady  Gazette  and  Local  301, 
United  Electrical  Radio  and  Mni»h|n^ 
Workers  of  America,  was  honored  re¬ 
cently  here  on  the  Philip  Morris  na- 
tion-wide  radio  program  for  the  gift 


from  two  organizations  of  cigarets  to 
service  men  in  the  front  lines.  The 
Gazette  was  honored  for  sponsoring 
the  cigaret  drive  that  resulted  in  con- 
tributions  of  $5,378.35  by  area  resi¬ 
dents.  Local  301  was  the  largest 
single  contributor  to  the  drive,  donat¬ 
ing  $701.24 


U  expected  to  show  that  newspapers 
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AMONC  !).U1A 

THE  BAYONNE  TIMES 


PRESS  FORUM  AWARDS  TOP  PLACE 
TO  THE  BAYONNE  TIMES 


Th*  Bayonne  Timet  alto  won  other  awardt  in  1143.  In  the  10,000-20,000  daily  circulation 
clait,  it  won  firtt  place  for  "General  Excellence."  Thii  wat  accompanied  by  a  firtt 
place  for  editorial  page  excellence  and  a  third  place  for  ouhtanding  tport  page. 

In  the  ttate-wide  Prett  Photographer!  Competition,  The  Ttmet  won  top  place  for  itt 
tporti  picture,  and  Itt  ttaff  photographer,  Ed  Hannigan,  received  a  gold  medal. 

Such  awardt  indicate  the  reaton  why  The  Bayonne  Timet  it  contidered  a 
tuperior  advertiting  medium  in  thit  concentrated  field.  The  Timet  recog¬ 
nize!  itt  civic  retpontibility  and  will  ttrive  with  even  greater  zeal  to  win  and 
deterve  theta  high  awardt. 


lAYONNE  CAN'T  BE  SOLD  FROM  THE  OUTSIDE 


BAYONNE.  NEW  JERSEY 
The  Tiinea  Reaches  90%  of  all  Bayonne  Familiex 

BOGNER  &  MARTIN,  National  Representatives 
2VS  Madison  Ava.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

540  No.  Michigan  Ava.,  Chicago,  III. 
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ROBERT  EUNSON 


C.  YATES  MtDANIEl 


WILLIAM  F.  BONI 


ssociated  Press  reporter  Robert  Runson  was  35  yards  Iroin 
the  Arawe  beach  when  the  Japanese  opened  up  just  before 
dawn  on  the  American  Sixth  Army  invadin;^  New  Britain. 

Bullets  riddled  his  boat  and  he  scrambled  out.  Men  were 
falling  dead  all  around  him.  He  tried  to  4et  his  feet  on  the 
bottom  but  it  was  too  deep.  He  dived  under  a  bar^e  to  escape 
the  murderous  criss-cross  of  machine  ^un  Are  and  nearly 
drowned.  He  came  up  and  a  shell  smashed  his  typeieriter. 

Finally,  his  feet  hit  the  coral  and  he  made  shore  where  he 
wrote  one  of  the  most  graphic  stories  to  come  out  of  this  war 
as  the  shelling  continued. 

.•\P  men  like  Eunson  are  risking  their  lives  to  cover  every 
phase  of  the  growing  Pacific  offensive  .  .  .  the  veteran  G.  Yates 
McDaniel,  Murlin  Spencer,  William  F.  Boni,  .\sahel  Bush 
and  Dean  Schedler,  who  were  also  at  New  Britain;  William 
Hippie  and  William  Worden  who  narrowly  missed  death  at 
Tarawa;  Rembert  James,  who  like  Boni,  wears  the  Purple 
•  Heart  for  his  wounds  in  the  South  Pacific,  to  name  only  a  few. 

Soldiers — without  tluns — these  men  are  providing  A  merican 
MURLIN  SPENCER  readers  with  the  greatest  coverage  of  a  war  ever  known! 


REMBERT  JAMES 


WILLIAM  WORDEN 


WILLIAM  HIPPIE 


ASAHEL  BUSH 


DEAN  SCHEDLER 
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Caxnpcdgns  and  Accounts 


CONTINENTAL  OIL  COMPANY’S 

1944  advertising  campaign  for  Co¬ 
noco  Nth  motor  oil  schedules  space 
units  at  regular  intervals  beginning 
Jan.  15  in  1,400  newspapers.  The 
promotion  will  be  released  in  four  sea¬ 
sonal  phases  and  will  use  farm  papers, 
posters  and  a  national  magazine  as 
well  as  newspapers.  Geyer,  Cornell  & 
Newell,  Inc.,  acquired  the  account  as 
a  result  of  its  affiliation  with  Tracy- 
Locke-  Dawson. 

The  Progressive  Wholesale  Liquor 
Co.  and  the  J.  E.  Seeman  Co.,  market¬ 
ers  of  pipe  tobacco,  have  appointed 
Davis  ft  Beaven  to  handle  their  ac¬ 
counts.  Newspapers  will  be  used  for 
both  firms. 

Newspapers  in  about  80  key  markets 
throughout  the  East  will  carry  the 
1944  campaign  which  begins  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  this  month  for  Sterling  Salt, 
Internatiohal  Salt  Co.,  Inc.  Straight 
product  selling  copy  insertions  will 
run  several  times  weekly  for  six 
months,  and  magazines  and  radio  will 
also  be  used.  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.,  is 
the  agency. 

The  Beech-Nut  Packing  Co.  is  be¬ 
ginning  a  six-months’  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  on  coffee  and  strained  foods  this 
month  and  will  give  publishers  a 
five-day  Monday  to  Friday  leeway  on 
insertions.  Newell-Emmett  Co.  is  the 
agency. 

About  seven  newspapers  in  major 
eastern  markets  will  be  used  by 
Lock’s  Laboratories  for  advertising 
beginning  Jan.  17  on  Lock’s  medicinal 
foot  preparations.  In  the  three-month 
period  already  scheduled  insertions 
will  be  run  twice  weekly.  H.  C.  Mor¬ 
ris  Co.  handles  the  account. 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  N.  J.  took 
large  space  in  newspapers  the  end 
of  last  week  to  report  on  the  war  work 
its  46,521  employes  have  been  doing. 
In  addition  the  insertion,  prepared 
by  McCann-Ekickson,  appeared  in 
trade  and  general  magazines. 

National  Gypsum  Co.  recently  re¬ 
produced  in  newspapers  one  of  a  series 
of  ads  which  it  is  running  in  maga¬ 
zines,  to  promote  sound  thinking  and 
encourage  immediate  home-planning 
for  the  post-war  period.  As  an  eye¬ 
catching  headline  the  ads  questions. 
“Will  Your  Post-War  House  Have  Hot 
and  Cold  Folding  Doors?”  and  the 
cartoon  illustration  shows  Joe  Public 
in  a  mental  spin  as  salesmen  offer  a 
house  that  revolves  with  the  sun,  two 
kinds  of  cold  water,  wonderful  new 
vitamin  houses,  bathtubs  that  sing 
and  similar  fantasies.  By  contrast  the 
bulk  of  the  body  copy  is  devoted  to  a 
statement  by  M.  H.  Baker,  president 
of  the  company,  who  foresees  sensible 
innovations  and  offers  sound  argu¬ 
ments  for  immediate  post-war  plan¬ 
ning. 

Feddial  Electric  Co.,  Chicago,  has 
appointed  J.  R.  Hamilton  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc.,  Chicago,  to  handle  its 
account  and  new  merchandising  and 
advertising  plans  for  plastics,  fluores¬ 
cent  lighting,  high  fi^uency  induc¬ 
tion  heating,  and  other  electrical  prod¬ 
ucts  are  being  developed. 

Weiss  &  Geller,  Inc.,  Chicago  agency, 
has  been  appointed  to  handle  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  Helene  Curtis  CosMEncs 
AND  Cold  Wave  Permanents,  a  division 
of  National  Minerals  Co.,  Chicago. 

Leo  Burnett  Co.,  Chicago  agency, 
has  been  named  to  direct  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  Schulze  &  Burch  Biscuit  Co., 
Chicago. 

Ihe  1944  newspaper  advertising 
schedule  on  Brownatone  Co.  (Kenton 
I%armacal  Co.,  Covington,  Ky.)  is 
being  released  by  Roche,  Williams  & 
Cunnyngham,  Inc.,  Chicago  agency. 

Mmo  Watch  Co.  of  America.  Inc., 


maker  of  “the  100%  waterproof  watch 
that  winds  itself,”  has  named  St. 
Georges  &  Keyes  advertising  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  agency.  Newspapers, 
trade  papers  and  magazines  will  be 
used. 

The  Buenos  Aires  office  of  McCann- 
Elrickson  has  been  appointed  to  handle 
the  Argentine  advertising  of  Narciso 
Munoz  Soc.  de  Resp.  Ltda,  a  large 
Buenos  Aires  textile  concern  special¬ 
izing  in  the  manufacture  of  men’s, 
women’s  and  children’s  stockings. 

Manufacturerbs  National  Bank  of 
Detroit  has  announced  appointment  of 
Edwin  Bird  Wilson,  Inc.,  of  New  York, 
as  advertising  coimsel.  The  bank  will 
use  Detroit  daily  newspapers  as  the 
principal  media  in  1944. 

Pharmaco,  Inc.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  has 
appointed  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  to 
handle  its  Feen-A-Mint  advertising, 
an  account  which  William  Esty  & 
Co.  recently  resigned. 

The  Norwich  Pharmacal  Co.  an¬ 
nounces  the  appointment  of  Irwin 
Vladimir  &  Co.,  Inc.,  to  handle  its  ex¬ 
port  advertising  for  Amolin  Cream 
and  Powder  Deodorant.  Newspapers, 
magazines  and  radio  in  Latin  America 
will  be  used. 

Industrial  Tape  Corp.,  a  subsidiary 
of  Johnson  St  Johnson,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J.,  announces  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  K«iyon  and  Eckhardt,  Inc., 
as  its  advertising  agency. 

TTie  current  Knox  men’s  hats  adver¬ 
tising  series  which  features  war  mes¬ 
sages,  is  producing  impressive  public 
and  trade  response,  Joseph  Swan,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  reports.  Geyer, 
Cornell  &  Newell  has  placed  the  copy 
which  is  appearing  under  dealer  spon¬ 
sorship  in  newspapers  throughout  the 
country.  Featuring  a  slogan  “You’re 
Using  Your  Head  When  You  .  . 
each  advertisement  combines  a  war 
theme  with  the  drawing  of  the  hat 
worn  by  a  man  buying  a  war  bond, 
turning  thumbs  down  on  the  black 
market,  passing  up  a  needless  trip, 
writing  to  the  fighting  men,  or  dra¬ 
matizing  other  similar  war  messages. 
Both  Robert  R.  Ferry,  chief  of  the 
Office  of  Program  Co-ordination,  OWI, 
and  Chester  La  Roche,  chairman.  War 
Advertising  Council,  have  commented 
favorably  on  the  series. 

Insurance  Co.  of  North  America 
Companies,  fire,  marine,  automobile 
and  casualty  insurance,  has  placed  its 
advertising  account  with  Alley  & 
Richards  Co.,  New  York.  Heading  this 
group  of  North  America  companies 
is  Insurance  Co.  of  North  America, 
Philadelphia,  the  oldest  fire  and  ma¬ 
rine  insurance  company  in  the  country. 

Bowser,  Inc.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  an¬ 
nounces  the  appointment  of  Gardner 
Advertising  Co.,  St.  Louis,  to  handle 
its  account.  Plans  are  in  preparation 
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now  for  campaigns  in  national,  busi¬ 
ness  and  trade  publications. 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  and 
Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  appoint¬ 
ed  Mc<3ann-Erickson  to  handle  its 
radio  program  featuring  John  Charles 
Thomas. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


ROBERT  K  LUSK,  until  now  vice- 

president  in  charge  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  new  product  development  for 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Co.,  Inc.,  has 
become  executive  vice-president  of 
Pedlar,  Ryan  &  Lusk,  headed  by 
Thomas  L.  L.  Ryan,  president,  as  the 
agency  changes  its  name  from  Pedlar 
&  Ryan.  This  is  the  first  change  in 
the  agency’s  name  in  its  history, 
though  Louis  C.  Pedlar  has  been  out 
of  the  business  for  some  years.  Lusk 
was  at  one  time  vice-president  and 
director  of  Benton  &  Bowles  and  pre¬ 
vious  to  that,  advertising  manager  of 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. 

William  P.  Littell,  vice-president 
and  Chicago  manager  of  Ruthrauff  & 
Ryan,  Inc.,  advertising  agency,  has 
been  elected  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  company.  Mr. 
Littell  joined  the  agency  in  Chicago 
in  1922  as  a  writer  and  later  was  made 
head  of  the  copy  and  plan  department. 
He  will  retain  his  present  position. 

J.  R.  Pershall,  recently  appointed 
director  of  advertising  for  Public 
Service  Co.  of  Northern  Illinois,  has 
been  granted  a  leave  of  absence  to 
assume  a  temporary  assignment  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  at  the  request  of 
the  War  Department.  William  E. 
Pierce  will  be  in  charge  of  the  public 
utility’s  advertising. 

O.  Jay  Blake,  Milwaukee,  Arthur 
El  Smith,  Cleveland,  and  John  E. 
Martin  and  EIarl  M.  Pease,  Minneap¬ 


olis,  have  joined  the  BBD&O  Minne 
apolis  office.  Blake,  who  has  worked 
on  Indiana  newspapers  and  was  re¬ 
cently  with  the  Cramer  -  Kra^rit 
agency  as  director  of  the  Business  Ex. 
tension,  account  representative,  and 
a  vice-president,  will  handle  accounts 
Smith,  who  was  with  the  Fuller  and 
Smith  and  Ross  advertising  agency  in 
Cleveland  and  in  1943  became  associ- 
ated  with  the  Westinghouse  EUectric  & 
(Continued  on  page  22) 

Bright  Future 
For  Ads  Seen 

continued  from  page  u 


business  so  why  advertise.  However  j 
there  were  no  notable  changes  in  f 
trend  shown  here,  for  the  percentages  ■' 
varied  only  slightly.  [ 

Substantiation  of  the  trend  away  f 
from  wanting  use  of  the  theme  “what  j 
we  are  doing  to  win  the  war”  alone  I 
is  evident  in  the  results  from  the  | 
question,  “In  what  ways  do  you  i 

advertising  can  help  most  to  win  the  ' 
war?”  Fifty-six  per  cent  of  the  an¬ 
swers  reflected  current  official  war 
advertising  campaigns  and  21%  of  that 
voted  for  bonds  and  stamps  ads. 

Lik*  War  Slovt 

The  final  trend  question  was  based 
upon  the  comparison  of  advertise¬ 
ments  with  a  war  slant  and  strain 
product  ads,  and  the  results  show  i 
54%  preference  for  those  concerned 
with  the  war.  Though  this  is  a  drop 
of  4%  below  May,  1943,  and  ont 
large  enough  to  be  significant,  the 
booklet  comments,  the  majority  still 
favors  war  ads. 

Of  the  questions  added  this  year 
one  shows  that  48%  believe  the  ad¬ 
vertised  product  is  better  than  the ' 
non-advertised  one.  ' 


IT’S  COVERAGE  THAT  COUNTSli 

And  ONE  PAPER  DOES  the  JOB 

in  ^antagrapti  LAND! 


•  In  McLean  County  there  are  20,998  families. 

•  In  the  Primary  Trading  Zone,  there  are  32,547 
families. 

•  Pantograph  coverage  of  McLean  County  is  84%i 

•  Pantograph  coverage  of  the  Primary  Trading  Zone 
is  71  %! 

A  DUAL  MARKET 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS 

McLean  County  is  FIRST  in  com  production  in  the  entire  United 
States.  SECOND  in  all  cereal  crops.  Annual  value  of  farm 
products,  including  livestock  and  dairying  $32,000,000. 

MANUFACTURED  PRODUCTS 

Bloomington’s  industries  annually  manufacture  products  valued  at 
more  than  $40,000,000. 


A  RICH  RESPONSIVE  MARKET 


tagrapt) 


i,,CUUU«Al  AND  ^ 

®  'ivdust.iav 


BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS 

Established  1846 

Gilman,  Nicoll  &  Ruthman,  National  Advertising  Representatives 
New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Chicago  San  Francisco 
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In  1917— Government  took  ever  railreads— Transporta¬ 
tion  congested— Embargoes  declared— Only  5,000  milci 
of  hard  roads— Only  335,000  Trucks 


In  1943— Transportation  doing  a  successful  job— 
Railroads  backed  up  by  350,000  miles  of  hard 
roads  and  5,000,000  Trucks  and  Trailers 


I 

Mge  U  ! 


World’s  Largost  Buildors  of  Tntdc-Trailort  Sorrico  In  All  Principal  CUim 

FRUEHAUr  TRAILER  COMPANY  ♦  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


What  happened  in  World  War  I? 

The  government  took  over  the  rail¬ 
roads.  Our  transportation  system  broke 
down.  Freight  embargoes  were  declared. 

Why  hasn't  it  happened  in  this 
war? 

One  of  the  main  reasons  is  that  we  now 
have  a  5-billion-dollar  highway  system  to 
back  up  and  relieve  our  railroads — a  sys¬ 
tem  which  was  practically  non-existent  in 
1917.  And  its  importance  is  emphasized 
when  we  consider  that  today  the  railroads 
have  something  like  25,000  less  miles  of 
right-of-way,  650,000  fewer  freight  cars, 
20,000  fewer  locomotives  and  750,000 
fewer  workers  than  they  had  in  World 
War  I. 

But — we  can’t  be  complacent. 

The  last  war  proved  that  “it  can  happen 
here.”  It  could  happen  again — if  highway 
transportation  broke  down. 

How  could  it  fail? 

Trucks  and  trailers  do  wear  out . . .  and 
due  to  lack  of  replacement  vehicles,  repair 
parts  and  mechanics,  the  number  laid  up 
is  steadily  increasing.  Some  for-hire  oper¬ 


ators  have  as  many  as  25%  of  their  imits 
off  the  road  right  now,  seriously  affecting 
the  movement  of  war  freight  and  causing 
the  operators  heavy  financial  losses. 

A  serious  situation. 

Highway  transportation  is  virtually  un¬ 
der  Federal  and  State  control,  because 
vital  policy  decisions  affecting  equipment 
and  operations  have  been  removed  from 
management  and  are  controlled  by  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  government  realizes  that 
fair  earnings  are  essential.  That  is  why, 
when  it  took  over  the  rails  in  1917,  earn¬ 


ings  equal  to  those  averaged  for  a  previ¬ 
ous  three-year  period  were  guaranteed. 
But,  under  the  peculiar  Federal  and  State 
control  over  highway  transportation  in 
this  war,  many  motor  transport  operators 
are  losing  money.  And  continued  losses 
are  one  of  the  surest  ways  in  which  high¬ 
way  transportation  can  be  destroyed. 

The  answer  is  a  simple  one  — 
unshackle  motor  transport  by: 

Establishing  a  sound  program  so  that 
an  adequate  number  of  replacement  ve¬ 
hicles — and,  of  course,  repair  parts — are 
built  and  delivered  to  essential  haulers. 

@  Deferring  from  military  service  men 
in  the  operating  and  maintenance  fields 
of  essential  motor  transport. 

^  Establishing  new,  uniform,  more  lib¬ 
eral  size-and- weight  “floors,”  and/or  reci¬ 
procity  between  all  States  on  vehicle 
sizes  and  weights.  Eliminating  taxes, 
assessments  and  fees  over  and  above 
those  required  for  road  building  and 
maintenance.  In  the  public  and  national 
interest  and  to  speed  our  war  effort — 
State  barriers  of  all  kinds  should  be  elim¬ 
inated. 


Highway  transportation  grew  from 
practically  nothing  to  where  it  is  today  in 
the  past  25  years.  Trucks  and  trailers  and 
freight  terminals  were  bought  out  of 
earnings.  Today,  heavy  wartime  traffic  is 
rapidly  burning  up  the  equipment  so 
laboriously  acquired.  At  the  same  time, 
because  production  of  civilian  trucks  and 
trailers  was  stopp>ed  shortly  after  Pearl 
Harbor  and  only  a  few  have  been  built 
since,  carriers  are  in  danger  of  being  put 
out  of  business  and  their  franchises 
bought  up  by  all  too  eager  competitors — 
some  of  whom  are  profitably  engaged  in 
other  forms  of  transp>ortation. 

Truck  and  trailer  manufacture  should 
never  have  been  stopped.  It  is  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  provide  transportation  of  war 
products  as  it  is  to  provide  production — 
and  we  did  not  curtail  production. 
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Study  Shows 
Magazine  Soles 
Drop  2%  in  '43 

Analysis  of  ABC  Statements 
By  ANA  Committee  Finds 
Increase  in  Newsstand  Soles 

The  total  number  of  net  paid  copies 
of  21  magazines  was  2%  less  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1943,  than  for  the 
12  months  ending  June  30,  1942,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  thirteenth  annual  An¬ 
alysis  of  Net  Paid  Circulation  and 
Subscription  Production,  issued  this 
week  by  the  Magazine  Committee  of 
the  Association  of  National  Advertis¬ 
ers. 

(Ed.  Note — ^This  compares  with  the 
2.6%  circulation  increase  of  daily 
newspapers  and  the  5%  increase  of 
Sunday  editions,  reported  last  week, 
page  5,  in  Edros  &  Publishkb.  Both 
studies  are  based  on  publishers’  state¬ 
ments  to  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu¬ 
lations.) 

During  the  period  newsstand  sales 
(which  accounted  for  over  one- third 
of  the  total  net  paid  circulation)  of 
magazines  showed  an  8%  gain  and 
single  copy  boy  sales  dropped  53%. 

Approximately  two-thii^  of  the  net 
paid  circulation  of  the  magazines 
studied  as  a  group  is  derived  from  the 
sale  of  subscriptions,  and  the  analyses 
show  that  for  the  year  closing  June 
30,  1943,  as  compared  with  that  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  1942,  sales  through 
schools,  etc.,  dropped  19%,  installment 
sales  14%,  sales  by  publisher’s  own 
selling  organizations  12%,  sales 
through  independent  salesmen  22%, 
and  long-term  subscriptions  17%. 
Sales  direct  to  publishers  increased 
7%  and  subscription  at  less  than  basic 
prices  2%. 

Increase  Rates 

The  bonus  circulation  of  the  21  mag¬ 
azines  per  average  issue  in  1943  was 
16%  of  their  average  total  net  paid 
circulation.  Twelve  of  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  magazines,  which  are  grouped 
for  analyses  into  women’s  magazines, 
weeklies,  general  monthly  and  five  ad¬ 
ditional,  increased  the  single  copy  and 
subscription  rates  since  June  30,  1941. 

Tabulations,  illustrated  by  four- 
color  charts,  give  yearly  data  on  av¬ 
erage  net  paid  circulations  by  source, 
single  copy  sales  by  chaimels  and 
subscription  sales  divided  both  as  to 
channels  and  inducements.  Also 
monthly  circulation  fluctuations  are 
given,  and  each  section  of  the  report 
has  a  supplement  defining  terms  for 
clear  imderstanding. 

■ 

N.  Y.  Court  Rules  Paper 
Not  Subject  to  U.  S.  Low 

The  Federal  wage-hour  law  was  not 
intended  to  apply  to  daily  newspapers 
which  send  less  than  1%  of  their  cir¬ 
culation  outside  the  state,  it  was  ruled 
Dec.  29  by  the  Appellate  Division  of 
the  New  York  State  Supreme  Coiurt. 
The  decision  reversed  that  of  the 
Westchester  County  Supreme  Court, 
which  had  awarded  a  $43,000  judg¬ 
ment  to  six  former  editorial  employes 
of  the  White  Plains  (N.  Y.)  Re- 
iwrter. 

In  its  formal  opinion,  the  Court 
sUUed:  “While  the  (U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  has  sustained  the  constitution¬ 
ality  of  the  Act  (the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938),  it  has  not 
considered  the  precise  questions  now 
posed.  Nor  is  it  necessary  for  us  to 
pass  upon  these  questions  because 
this  judgment  must  be  reversed  for 
the  reason  that  appellant  and  respon¬ 
dents  were  not  engaged  in  (interstate) 
commerce  within  the  meaning  of  the 


Act,  and  Congress  never  intended  it  to 
apply  to  the  situation  disclosed  by  this 
record. 

“It  is  uncontradicted  that  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  appellant’s  newspaper  during 
the  period  involved  in  this  suit  varied 
between  9,500  and  11,000;  that  its  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  serve  the  people  of  White 
Plains  and  the  neighboring  commu¬ 
nities  and  that  its  subscribers  resided 
in  those  areas.  It  also  clearly  ap¬ 
pears  that  appellant  had  no  desire  and 
made  no  effort  to  secure  “out-of- 
State’’  circulation,  although  diming 
the  summer  its  newspaper  was  mailed 
to  subscribers  who  were  temporarily 
out  of  the  State  on  vacation.  ...  It  is 
undisputed  that  at  no  time  were  there 
more  than  forty-five  copies  sent  out 
of  the  State. .  . . 

“No  case  is  cited  where  the  Supreme 
Court  has  held  that  the  Act  applies 
where  only  an  insignificant  and  incon¬ 
sequential  part  of  any  employer’s 
product  is  transported  from  one  State 
to  another.  .  .  .’’ 

PHILA.  NEWS  PROGRAM 

Tlie  Philadelphia  Daily  News  is 
sponsoring  a  new  radio  program, 
known  as  “Tabloid  Column  of  the 
Air,”  Monday  through  Friday  eve¬ 
nings  at  7:45  o’clock,  broadcast  from 
Station  WPEN  in  Philadelphia,  with 
Bill  Markward,  of  the  News  staff,  as 
featured  commentator.  Local  news  is 
featured.  Lee  Ellmaker,  publisher  of 
the  News,  announces  the  appearance 
from  time  to  time  of  guest  personali¬ 
ties,  with  Philadelphia  affairs  dominat¬ 
ing  the  new  program.  Broadcasts  are 
staged  in  the  editorial  rooms  of  the 
News. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 
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Manufacturing  Co.,  joins  BBDO  as  an 
a.isirtant  account  representative. 

Martin,  who  has  had  magazhie, 
radio,  newspaper  and  trade  paper  copy 
writing  experience,  and  Pease,  who 
has  been  at  the  Bureau  of  Engraving, 
Inc.,  Minneapolis,  directing  the  copy 
department,  will  be  copy  writers. 

WiLUAM  R.  WiLGUS,  former  free 
lance  producer,  has  joined  the  radio 
department  of  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co.  Gene  Kuhne,  formerly  with  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  has 
also  joined,  as  a  radio  writer. 

George  T.  Wruck  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  director  of  advertising  of  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Royal  Chemical  Corp.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Mr.  Wruck  will  coordinate  and 
direct  the  promotion  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  of  the  company’s  products.  He 
was  formerly  advertising  manager  of 
the  John  F.  Jelke  Co.,  Chicago. 

Daniel  D.  Dbgnan,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  glass  container  division  of 
the  Owens-Illinois  Glass  Co.,  has 
joined  the  foreign  service  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  and  reported  in 
Washington  Dec.  27  for  a  period  of 
preliminary  training.  His  work  will 
be  taken  over  during  his  absence  by 
Nelson  M.  Snyder,  who  has  been  in 
the  Owens-Illinois  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  for  several  years. 

TaoMAs  J.  LaBruh,  assistant  to  the 
publisher  of  the  Philadelphia  Record, 
and  for  years  a  widely  known  Phila¬ 
delphia  newspaperman  and  public  re¬ 
lations  expert,  announces  the  opening 
of  the  LaBrum  and  Hanson  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency  in  the  Bonbright  Building, 
1520  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia,  Jan.  1. 
Associated  with  him  will  be  R.  Kent 
Hanson,  specialist  in  advertising  and 
public  relations. 

Wilder  Breckenrioge  was  recently 
elected  a  vice-president  of  Kenyon 
and  Eckhardt,  Inc.  Mr.  Breckenridge 
has  been  active  in  advertising  and 
publishing  fields  since  1924,  and  was 
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once  sales  manager  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA.  He  has  been 
associated  with  Kenyon  and  Eckhardt, 
Inc.,  in  an  executive  capacity  for  sev¬ 
eral  years. 

Robert  Franz  has  joined  the  stall 
of  Advertising  Producers-Associated, 
Chicago,  as  consultant  and  account 
executive.  He  was  formerly  with  the 
National  Cash  Register  Co. 

Fred  H.  Jones,  Jr.,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Horder’s,  Inc.,  has  been  elected 
secretary  of  the  Chicago  Federated 
Advertising  Club.  At  the  same  time, 
the  board  of  the  club  voted  to  invite 
the  American  Federation  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Clubs  to  hold  its  annual  conven¬ 
tion  next  May  in  Chicago.  Simul¬ 
taneously  with  entertaining  this  con¬ 
vention  in  Chicago,  according  to  Glen 
Miller,  president  of  the  Chicago  Club, 
the  KHh  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Clubs  will  be  celebrated. 

Harold  H.  Thurlby,  formerly  on  the 
Hai-vard  Business  School  faculty  and 
recently  research  consultant  for  the 
War  Production  Board,  Karl  Knife, 
sales  and  publicity  director  for  John 
Wanamaker,  New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Robert  McCallitm,  art  di¬ 
rector  of  Montgomery  Ward,  and  John 
E.  Devine,  advertising  manager  of 
Alexander  Smith  &  Sons  Carpet  Co., 
and  C.  H.  Masland  &  Sons,  have  joined 
the  executive  staff  of  Anderson,  Davis 
and  Platte,  New  York  and  Washington 
advertising  agency.  These  additions 
were  made  by  the  firm  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  post-war  agency  service  and 
to  be  of  special  assistance  to  present 
clients  in  the  development  of  post-war 
plans. 

Elliott  J.  Farrell,  formerly  with 
McCann-Erickson,  becomes  an  account 
executive  with  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co. 

Edward  H.  Pearson,  for  12  years  a 
creative  executive  in  the  New  York 
and  Chicago  offices  of  Lord  &  Thomas, 
has  joined  J.  M.  Hickerson,  Inc.,  as 
vice-president  and  director  of  creative 
work. 

Donald  B.  Hause,  formerly  assistant 
advertising  manager  of  Armour  &  Co., 
Chicago,  has  been  appointed  Armour 
advertising  manager,  succeeding  James 
E.  Weber,  who  has  resigned  to  join 
Leo  Burnett  Co.,  Chicago  advertising 
agency,  in  an  executive  capacity. 

Trevor  EIvans  is  the  new  radio  di¬ 
rector  of  Pacific  National  Advertising 
Agency,  Seattle,  For  the  past  two 
years,  he  has  been  radio  director  for 
the  Washington  State  Defense  Council. 

Douglas  C.  Manson  has  joined  the 
copy  department  of  Benton  &  Bowles, 
Inc.,  effective  Jan.  3.  For  the  past 
four  years  Mr.  Manson  has  been  copy 
chief  at  Paris  &  Peart  where  he  super¬ 
vised  copy  on  15  of  the  agency’s  ac¬ 
counts. 
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PROMOTION 


In  1943*  The  Dee  Moinei 
Register  and  Trlliune 
took  TOUR  major  steps 
in  stimulating  Iowa's 
fOOD  production! 

In  May,  a  $1,0(X) 
prize  contest  pull¬ 
ed  ?A,000  slogans  on 
"Why  Raise  More  ToodT* 

In  June,  a  similar 
letter  contest. 

During  July,  Aug¬ 
ust  and  September... 
newspaper- sponsored 
Merit  Awards  to  128 
Iowa  Communities  and 
grovps  for  excellence 
in  working  together. 

In  NoYemher,  special 
cooperation  with  nat¬ 
ional  food  drive. 

'hod  PRODUCTION 

1943  Iowa  is  more  than  ; 
ever  America*  s  Ho .  1 
TOOD  state  and  chief 
I  provisioner  of  the 
United  Nations.  Total 
food  production  has 
set  new  records.  The 
com  crop  is  the 
I  greatest  in  history  '. 

PROFITS 

Yearly  Iowa  farm  in¬ 
come,  $1,700,000,000 

NOTE 

to  advertisers... 

There  are  701,920  fam-  j 
Hies  in  solidly  pros-  | 
perous  Iowa*.  320,931  ' 

read  the  Des  Moines 
Dally  Register  and  Tri¬ 
bune;  391,081  families 
read  the  Dee  Moines 
Sunday  Register. 
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Check  the  poll  of  states!  East,  west,  north  and  south!  Six 
papers  in  one  state,  four  in  another,  three  in  a  third!  So 
it  goes  . . .  with  the  final  ballot  showing  the  Reg  Manning 
news-analysis  Cartoons  featured  by  newspapers  in  more 
thsm  half  the  states  of  the  nation  and  in  Canada!  Small 
wonder  that  more  than  EIGHT  MILLION  daily  readers 
enthusiastically  look  to  Manning,  with  his  keen  insight 
and  unique  humor,  for  an  interpretation  of  current  affairs. 


NEWSPAPERS  keep  Manning  on  their 
“must”  list  because  of  the  spontaneous 
reader  response  created  by  tlus  seven- 
times-a-week  feature.  It’s  available  now 
in  some  localities  on  an  exclusive  basis 
in  either  2-column  or  3-column  size.  Write 
today  for  proofs,  prices  and  case  histories 
of  Manning’s  ability  to  stimulate  com¬ 
mendatory  “letters  to  the  eflitor!” 


PHOENIX  REPUBLIC  AND  GAZETTE 


Phoenix  Republic  and  Gazette  SYNDICATE 
Phoenix,  Arizona. 

We’re  willing  to  be  convinced.  Send  us  proofs  and 
prices  on  the  Msuuiing  Cartoons.  (  )2*col.  (  )3-col. 


Newspaper . 


Totem 
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Abilene,  Tex.,  Daily’s 
“Victory  Edition ’’  Good 

By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


(No.  64  in  a  nerie*) 

SOME  of  the  most  common  criticisms 

leveled  at  Americans  by  Europeans, 
are  that  we  are  always  in  a  hurry; 
we  don’t  plan  very  far  ahead;  we  are 
opportunists;  we  take  too  many 
chances  and  we  “trust  to  luck.”  Well, 
here  is  one  instance  where  a  few 
Americans  have  laid  out  a  plan,  in¬ 
vested  their  hard-earned  cash  to 
make  the  plan  work,  and  have  already 
sold  considerably  more  than  5,000 
inches  of  Victory  advertising,  that  will 
be  on  the  streets  of  Abilene,  Tex., 
within  a  few  hours  after  Hitler  and 
his  partners  have  been  licked. 

When  we  heard  of  the  “European 
Victory  Eidition,”  planned,  prepared 
and  put  in  package  form  for  sale  in 
Abilene,  we  picked  up  our  phone  and 
called  Howard  McMahon,  assistant 
publisher  of  the  Abilene  Reporter- 
News,  and  asked  him  to  send  us  what¬ 
ever  he  had  ready  for  papers  outside 
of  Abilene. 

How  It  Happoaed 

With  the  material  he  also  sent  us  a 
letter  which  we  quote  in  part.  It  fol¬ 
lows: 

“Dear  Mr.  Fehiman:  It  all  began 
when  Mussolini  was  ousted.  It  caught 
us  flat  footed  just  as  it  did  everyone 
else.  It  was  too  late  to  sell  any  space 
on  his  downfall  AFTER  it  had  hap¬ 
pened.  We  decided  we  wouldn’t  be 
caught  like  that  again  when  Germany 
folded. 

“That  was  the  start.  Our  staff  dis¬ 
cussed  what  they  could  do.  It  was 
their  contention  that  a  European  Vic¬ 
tory  Edition  could  and  should  be  sold 
now.  "niey  called  on  various  accounts 
with  the  general  idea.  Surprisingly 
enough,  firms  agreed  to  take  space, 
sight  unseen.  “The  staff’s  immediate 
reaction  was  to  prepare  the  edition 
and  if  it  was  good  enough,  syndicate 
it  for  nation-wide  distribution. 

“Alton  Dorsett,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  presented  the  plans  to  Bernard 
Hanks,  Reporter- News  publisher.  He 
liked  them.  He  thought  an  edition 
on  such  a  scale  would  be  too  expen¬ 
sive  for  a  newspaper  our  size.  How¬ 
ever,  Mr.  Hanks  agreed  to  present  it 
to  other  members  of  the  Texas  Quality 
Newspaper  group  (Paris.  Marshall, 
Denison,  Corpus  Christi,  Big  Spring 
and  San  Angelo — all  in  Texas)  to  see 
if  they  would  share  the  production 
expense.  They  liked  the  idea.  The 
staff  was  given  the  go  ahead  signal. 

How  It  Wat  Done 

“Artists,  engravers  and  typographers 
were  contacted.  Staff  meml^rs  started 
making  calls  with  rough  pencil  lay¬ 
outs.  Mere  thoughts  of  Germany  quit¬ 
ting  caused  merchants  to  buy  the  ads 
on  sight.  Firms  contracted  for  larger 
space  than  most  of  them  were  ac¬ 
customed  to  buying.  As  soon  as  solici¬ 
tors  signed  a  firm  on  a  contract,  the 
artwork  was  completed  and  sent  to 
the  engravers,  then  rushed  to  typog¬ 
raphers  for  completion.  We  set  our 
goal  for  5,000  inches  because  we  could 
run  this  amount  of  space  in  two  24- 
page  sections. 

“For  editorial  matter  to  fill  up  so 
many  columns  and  still  be  on  the 
streets  within  a  matter  of  hours  after 
the  ‘Germany  Surrenders’  flash  is  re¬ 
ceived,  our  managing  editor,  Wendell 
Bedichek,  had  some  good  suggestions. 
There  is  any  amount  of  feature  ma¬ 
terial  that  can  be  prepared  well  in 
advance,  set  and  held  for  the  edition. 
Tliis  community’s  war  heroes  can  be 
played  up;  our  morgue  is  filled  with 
boys-in-the-service  cuts. 


“Needless  to  say,  the  staff  has  run 
into  countless  difficulties.  Everything 
they  did  was  new.  They  had  to  learn 
the  hard  way.  However,  those  dif¬ 
ficulties  have  been  met.  The  Euro¬ 
pean  Victory  Eklition  has  been  syndi¬ 
cated  and  copyrighted.  Letters  were 
mailed  to  newspapers  over  the  nation, 
and  50%  requested  proofs.  This  was 
most  gratifying.  Sample  proofs  arc 
now  being  mailed. 

“Staff  members  who  have  shared  in 
producing  the  edition  other  than  Dor- 
sett  are:  Donald  Tipton,  D.  F.  Mc¬ 
Carty,  Karl  Kastner,  Maurine  Roe, 
Patty  Langley  and  Josephine  Chat¬ 
ham.” 

Should  you  decide  to  run  a  “Euro¬ 
pean  Victory  Edition,”  a  few  hours 
after  Hitler  throws  in  the  sponge,  an 
analysis  should  be  made  of  the  paper 
that  you  will  have  available.  You 
may  have  to  curtail  your  regular  ad¬ 
vertisers  for  a  few  weeks  to  balance 
up  the  paper  you  use  for  the  special 
e^tion. 

To  us,  the  Victory  Edition,  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  Abilene  Reporter-News,  is 
one  of  those  things  that  occiu-  once 
in  a  lifetime  and  it  cannot  help  but  be 
a  tremendous  force  in  bringing  to 
readers  and  advertisers  alike,  the 
power,  scope  and  importance  of  the 
daily  press. 

Victory  editions  will  be  treasured 
for  years.  They  will  be  sought  after 
by  every  family  in  your  market  who 
has  a  boy,  sister,  husband,  father  or 
sweetheart  in  the  Service.  They  will 
be  read  and  re-read  for  years,  treas¬ 
ured  by  thousands  of  families  who 
have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  the 
war. 

Running  a  special  “European  Vic¬ 
tory  Edition”  in  your  market,  within 
a  few  hours  after  the  flash  news  has 
gone  around  the  world,  will  make  your 
paper  the  most  discussed  institution 
in  your  city.  It  will  hang  up  for  a 
long  time,  a  record  of  forward  plan¬ 
ning  and  a  contribution  to  the  peace 
celebration  that  will  never  be  for¬ 
gotten. 

The  net  profit  from  the  operation 
will  not  be  great,  but  the  praise  and 
cheers  you  receive  will  be  pleasant  to 
hear  and  pleasant  to  record  in  subse¬ 
quent  editions  of  your  paper. 

All  too  fast  is  the  hourglass  ticking 
off  the  seconds,  minutes,  hours  and 
days  for  our  enemies.  Every  day  they 
are  just  that  much  nearer  to  defeat — 
to  surrender.  No  one  knows  the  day 
or  hour  when  they  will  give  up,  which 
makes  it  imperative  that  you  imme¬ 
diately  organize  the  machinery  needed 
for  the  preparation  and  sale  of  2,000 
to  5,000  inches  you  may  decide  to  run 
in  your  own  Victory  Edition. 

Our  congratulations  to  the  Abilene 
Reporter- News  for  the  grand  job 
they  have  done.  Their  special  edi¬ 
tion  is  one  that  we  can  O.K.  without 
any  reservations.  It’s  a  swell  idea 
that  should  be  sold  NOW. 

NOW  TRACY-LOCKE 

The  Dallas,  Tex.,  branch  of  Tracy - 
Locke-Dawson,  the  New  York  office 
of  which  last  week  announced  an 
affiliation  with  Geyer,  Cornell  & 
Newell,  will  continue  as  a  separate 
agency  under  the  name,  Tracy-Locke 
Co.  of  Texas,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  made  by  Raymond  P. 
Locke,  executive  vice-president,  who 
with  Shelley  E.  Tracy,  founded  the 
business  in  1913.  The  new  agency  will 
continue  to  serve  all  accounts  handled 
by  the  Dallas  office  of  the  old  com¬ 


pany,  and  will  include  the  same  Dallas 
stockholders,  be  staffed  by  the  same 
personnel  and  operate  from  the  same 
Dallas  office.  Tlie  move,  explained 
Mr.  Locke,  is  intended  to  eliminate 
burdensome  and  costly  interrelated 
accounting  and  other  complications 
of  management,  personnel,  taxes,  etc. 
■ 

Weeklies  to  Get  Ads 
For  WAC  Recruiting 

The  Women’s  Army  Corps  of  the 
War  Department  is  preparing  to  be 
the  first  government  organization  ever 
to  schedule  paid  advertising  in  the 
weekly  newspapers  and  in  every  daily 
newspaper  of  the  country,  according 
to  Young  &  Rubican,  agency  handling 
the  account.  Also,  in  recognition  of 
the  newsprint  shortages,  the  spring 
schedule  for  WAC  recruiting  promo¬ 
tion  calls  for  the  frequent  employ¬ 
ment  of  small-size  space  instead  of 
large  displays. 

Use  of  weeklies,  as  well  as  dailies, 
and  the  employment  of  small  space, 
has  just  been  approved  by  the  War 
Department,  as  recommended  by 
Young  &  Rubican. 

During  the  past  fall,  the  Women’s 
Army  Corps  recruiting  campaign  has 
been  publicized  through  a  schedule  of 
insertions  which  include  every  metro¬ 
politan  Simday  newspaper  and  every 
daily  newspaper  in  the  country.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  advertising  has 
been  indicated  by  the  fact  that  WAC 
recruiting  totals  have  been  consider¬ 
ably  higher  within  the  past  few 
months  despite  the  fact  that  much  of 
the  public  no  longer  considers  the 
war  to  be  an  emergency. 

The  new  schedule,  beginning  Jan. 
10  and  continuing  through  the  week 
of  March  13,  calls  for  weekly  inser¬ 
tions  of  400  lines  in  all  daily  news¬ 
papers  published  in  cities  of  more 
than  100,000  population;  of  300  lines  in 
all  daily  newspapers  published  in  cities 
of  between  10,000  and  100,000  popu¬ 
lation;  and  of  56  lines  in  6,850  weekly 
new.spapers  published  in  communities 
of  less  than  10,000  population. 

In  all,  8,392  newspapers,  published 
in  5.887  communities  will  be  used  to 


reach  approximately  58  million  cir. 
culation  each  week  in  the  drive. 

Copy  in  the  spring  schedule  win 
emphasize  that  future  recruits  mav 
choose  their  branch  of  service—Xrm^ 
Ground  Forces,  Army  Service  Forc« 
or  Ai-my  Air  Forces — and  may  ask  for 
initial  assignment  to  a  job  for  whi(i 
they  qualify,  and  may  request  their 
initial  assignment  at  a  particular  sta¬ 
tion  within  the  section  of  the  countrv 
where  they  enlist. 

WFA  NAMES  JOHlsrSON 

Washington,  Jan.  6 — J.  Sidney  John-  i 
son,  taking  leave  from  his  pnaitjan  J 
as  merchandising  manager  for  the  4 
National  Biscuit  Co.,  has  been  ap-  ] 
pointed  advertising  director  for  the  I 
War  Food  Administration’s  educatkaal  ] 
programs.  He  succeeds  Vernon  D. 
Beatty,  who  is  returning  to  his  dutiei 
as  advertising  manager  for  Swift  ( 
Co.  Mr.  Johnson  directed  promotkm 
of  the  1943  program  through  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  trade  channels.  In  the 
first  three  months  of  1944,  food  adver- ' 
tisers  will  be  asked  to  point  their  copy 
to  observance  of  ceiling  prices  and  the 
point  system. 

344  WEEKLIES  STOP 

Only  344  weeklies  have  gone  out  of 
business  or  merged  with  other  news¬ 
papers  during  the  past  year,  according 
to  the  new  1944  Directory  of  Country 
and  Suburban  Town  Newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  American  Press  Associa- 
tion,  as  compared  with  25%  of  the 
weeklies  suspended  at  least  tempor¬ 
arily  during  the  First  World  War  and 
estimates  of  10%  this  year  by  the 
business  press.  The  Directory  is  based 
on  a  questionnaire  sent  to  newspapen 
and  key  publishers.  ^ 

FRISCO  "REPS"  ELECT 

Officers  of  the  Newspaper  Represen 
tatives  Association  of  San  Franciscci 
were  elected  at  the  group’s  meeting  j 
Dec.  28.  Louis  J.  Rubin,  of  Gilmaai; 
Nicoll  &  Ruthman,  was  chosen  IMi 
president;  W.  J.  Schmitt,  of  Paul  Bled  I 
&  Associates,  vice-president,  and  Ralpkji 
W.  Mitchell,  of  Kelly-Smith  Company  * 
secretary-  treasurer. 


The 

PETERSBURG,  VIRGINIA 
PROGRESS-INDEX 

desires  to  announce  that  ef¬ 
fective  January  1,  1944  their 
representatives  in  the  na¬ 
tional  field  will  he 

The  John  Budd  C4ompany 
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Atlanta 
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He’s  the  Radio  O  fficer — the 
ears  and  the  voice  of  the 
ship  ...  In  peace  and  tear 
our  seaborne  commerce 
clears  through  his  trans¬ 
mitters  and  receivers. 

Emergencies  affecting  the 
very  lives  of  passengers  call 
for  his  skill.  He  is  the  one 
man  besides  the  Captain 
whose  post  of  duty  keeps 
him  aboard  ship  until  the 
last  moment. 


le  out  of 
er  news- 


radio  contact  with  many  points.  And,  as  public  interest 
grew,  a  full  communications  service  was  provided  for 
citizens  of  Giribbean  lands,  under  the  name  of  Tropical 
Radio. 

Today  radio  men  of  the  Great  White  Fleet  are  devot¬ 
ing  their  technical  skill  to  the  cause  of  freedom  —  some 
in  the  Armed  Forces,  others  in  the  essential  service  of 
expediting  war  cargoes  carried  by  the  fleet. 


The  invisible  link,  which  keeps  our  ships  and  the  men 
who  man  them,  in  constant  touch  with  the  world,  was 
not  forged  overnight. 

A  prominent  part  in  the  pioneering  of  ship-to-shore 
communication  was  played  by  the  United  Fruit  Company 
in  Caribbean  waters.  Early  in  the  present  century  the 
company  equipped  its  Great  White  Fleet  with  radio,  in 
order  to  expedite  the  precise  movement  of  a  perishable 
commodity  —  bananas. 

As  trade  and  shipping  to  Middle  America  expanded, 
the  radio  service  afloat  and  ashore  kept  / 

step,  providing  year  by  year  more  facili-  .  ' 

ties  for  exporters,  importers,  and  travelers.  4 

A  ring  of  connecting  shore  stations  was  ^ 

established  in  Middle  American  countries, 
and  in  the  United  States,  to  give  instant 


When  ships  can  be  spared  for  the  Caribbean  trade, 
the  Great  White  Fleet  will  be  back.  Its 
radio  men  will  again  do  their  part  in 
maintaining  the  efficiency  of  traffic  opera- 
tions  between  our  country  and  Middle 
America,  and  in  giving  24-hour  protec- 
tion  to  ships,  passengers  and  cargoes. 


Let’s  All  Back  the  Attack 
with  WAR  Bonds ! 


GUATEMALA  *  EL  SALVADOR  *  HONDURAS  if  NICARAGUA  if  COSTA  RICA  *  PANAMA  ★  COLOMBIA  *  CUBA  *  JAMAICA,  B.  W.  I. 
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AP  Series 

A  SERIES  of  seven  articles  by  AP 
front-line  correspondents  describing 
guerrilla  warfare  in  Nazi -occupied 
countries  has  been  released  this  week 
by  AP  Features,  under  the  title,  “The 
No.  1  Secret  Weapon — The  Guerrilla.” 
The  subjects  and  writers  are:  Russia, 
by  Henry  Cassidy;  The  Philippines, 
Raymond  P.  Cronin;  China,  Spencer 
Moosa;  Norway,  Edwin  Shanke; 
France,  Joseph  Dynan;  Jugoslavia, 
Daniel  De  Luce;  Greece,  John  F. 
Chester. 


Stork  Bulletin 

MARIAN  YOUNG,  known  as  Martha 
Deane  on  the  radio,  former  women’s 
page  editor  for  Nea  Service,  gave  birth 
to  boy  and  girl  twins  New  Year’s  day. 
While  she’s  getting  herself  adjusted 
to  the  new  situation  during  the  next 
few  weeks  she  will  be  replaced  by 
Ruth  Millett,  who  writes  “We  the 
Women”  for  NEA.  Miss  Millet,  too, 
has  boy-and-girl  twins,  which  ought 
to  make  writers  of  women’s  features 
stop  and  think. 


Ripley  on  Radio 

BOB  RIPLEY,  King  Features  Sy.ndi- 
CATE  cartoonist,  starts  a  new  radio 
program  on  the  Mutual  Network,  Jan. 
17.  To  be  heard  five  times  weekly, 
Monday  to  Friday,  in  a  15-minute 
evening  spot,  the  program  will  feature 
oddities  culled  from  a  world  at  war 
and  answers  to  V-mail  questions  sent 
in  by  members  of  the  United  Nations 
armed  forces. 


Old  StuH.  But  Still  Fresh 

THE  Chicago  Tribune  for  Sunday,  Jan. 

■  2  carried  in  its  graphic  section  John 
T.  McCutcheon’s  “Boyhood  Album 
Calendar,”  12  drawings  teeming  with 
Tom  Sawyerish  human  interests  and 
fond  memories  for  old-timers.  They 
were  selected  from  a  series  he  drew 
back  in  1902-3,  while  he  was  with  the 
old  Chicago  Record-Herald,  recalling 
the  days  of  his  own  childhood  in  In¬ 
diana.  The  original  of  the  calendar 
of  40  years  ago  is  on  display  at  the 
Chicago  Historical  Society. 


The  Soldiers  Read 

MORE  THAN  50,000  copies  of  “Star- 
buck,”  novel  by  John  Selby,  AP 
Features  art  editor,  will  be  on  their 
way  to  Army  and  Navy  men  overseas 
this  month.  The  book  is  one  of  30 
selected  by  the  Council  on  Books  in 
Wartime  for  reprinting  in  a  pocket- 
size,  paper -bound  edition. 


Wheeler  Expands 

THE  Wheeler  Newspaper  Syndicate, 
Toronto,  Can.,  opened  a  branch 
office  in  the  Royal  Bank  Bldg.,  Mon¬ 
treal,  Jan.  1.  Marjorie  Card,  of  the 
Toronto  office,  has  been  named  acting 
manager.  The  syndicate  also  an¬ 
nounced  the  distribution  of  editorial 
cartoons  by  John  Collins  of  the  Mon¬ 
treal  Gazette. 


service  in  delivering  aircraft  to  our 
combat  forces,  has  been  established 
at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Air  Station  at  Floyd 
Bennett  Field,  New  York.  Fred  Neher, 
who  draws  “Life’s  Like  That”  for 
Consolidated  News  Features,  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  special  drawing  of  a  stork  in 
flight  to  decorate  a  board  at  the  Air 
Station.  The  sketch  will  be  colored 
and  permanently  mounted. 


About  Ring  Lardner 
THE  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate  offers  for  immediate 
release  a  series  of  two  articles  rem¬ 
iniscing  about  the  newspaper  career 
of  the  great  humorist.  Ring  W.  lL,ard- 
ner.  Called  “In  the  Wake  of  Lard¬ 
ner,”  the  series  takes  its  name  from 
the  column  he  conducted  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  “In  the  Wake  of  the 
News.” 


Can't  Keep  Him  Down 

PAUL  B.  WILUAMSON,  United 
Features  Syndicate’s  football  prog¬ 
nosticator,  piled  up  an  accuracy  record 
of  89%  on  win -or- lose  guesses  for 
849  games  during  the  past  season.  And 
he  established  this  all-time  predicting 
record  despite  an  illness  that  has  kept 
him  abed  for  more  than  a  year.  By 
occupation  an  engineer  and  geologist, 
he  predicts  football  scores  as  a  hobby. 


Personals  and  Notes 

N£1A  Service  met  the  newsprint  short¬ 
age  by  issuing  three  year-end  half- 
pages  instead  of  the  usual  full  pages. 
Included  were  a  chronological  record 
of  the  year’s  top  news,  a  selection  of 
the  best  war  pictures,  and  the  best 
news  photos  of  the  year — from  the 
home  and  war  fronts  .  .  .  Jimmy 


Hatlo’s  “Little  Iodine,”  Kino  Features 
comic,  will  be  used  in  “Puck,  the 
Comic  Weekly,”  nationally-distributed 
publication,  starting  Jan.  16.  .  .  .  Love 
is  catching  up  with  “Scorchy  Smith,” 
Frank  Robbins’  AP  Features  charac¬ 
ter.  Feminine  readers  will  be  pleased 
to  learn  he  has  fallen  for  a  charming 
USO  entertainer  in  Cairo.  .  .  .  Milt 
Caniff,  of  “Terry,”  CT-NYNS  strip, 
stopped  off  at  Willow  Run  to  christen 
a  bomber  while  he  was  on  a  speaking 
tour.  The  plane  was  named  “Terry’s 
Pirate,”  and  bears  on  its  nose  a  paint¬ 
ing  of  the  “Dragon  Lady”  by  Caniff. 
“Flash  Gordon,”  KFS  strip  by  Alex 
Raymond,  celebrated  its  tenth  birth¬ 
day  Jan.  7.  .  .  .  “Popeye,”  KFS’s  old 
sea  dog,  is  joining  the  Navy  and  will 
soon  take  an  active  part  in  the  war. 
.  .  .  Home  for  the  holidays  were  the 
two  sons  of  Mollie  Slott,  CT-NYNS 
assistant  manager.  One  is  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Army  Air  Forces,  the  other  a 
Navy  V-12.  .  .  .  Otto  Soglow,  creator 
of  the  “Little  King,”  and  Harold  Fos¬ 
ter,  who  draws  “Prince  Valiant,”  both 
KFS  cartoonists,  will  demonstrate 
their  drawing  board  technique  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Jan.  10,  at  a  Chicago  Herald- 
American  Cartoon  Carnival  for  the 
Fourth  War  Loan  Drive. 


Newspaper  “Reps" 
Organize  in  Detroit 


The  newspaper  representatives  of 
Detroit  have  organized  in  a  group  and 
in  the  future  will  be  known  as  the 
Newspaper  Representatives  Associa- 
tion  of  Detroit. 

Joseph  R.  Scolaro  of  Osborn,  Sco- 
laro.  Meeker  &  Co.,  was  unanimously 
elected  as  the  first  president  of  the 
association.  Ben  Etter,  Detroit  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  New  York  Time* 
was  elected  vice-president;  Tom  Eich- 
elberger,  of  Williams,  Lawrence  4 
Cresmer,  secretary,  and  John  Burke 
of  Hearst  Advertising  Service,  is  treas¬ 
urer.  The  board  of  directors  include 
the  above  officers  and  the  following 
three  elected  representatives:  Ralph 
Bateman,  of  the  E.  Katz  Agency;  Hil 
F.  Best,  Fred  Kimball,  Inc.,  and  Clark 
Stevens,  of  Sawyer-Ferguson- Walker. 

One  of  the  first  official  acts  of  the 
new  president  was  to  re-appoint  the 
active  “New  Business”  Committee  to 
act  under  Clark  Stevens  as  Chairman, 
composed  of  Don  Jansen,  of  John 
B.  Woodward  Co.;  Tom  Eichelbergn 
Robert  Crooks,  of  Allen-Klapp  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Charles  Marvin,  of  Jann- 
Kelley,  Inc. 


You  Dont  Need  a  Priority  For 


Btaek  &  White 


Matrix  Contrast  Service 


-  and  it  costs  so  little  ■  -  -  it  does  so  much! 


Yes.  Black  &  White  treated  matrices  do  more  than  reduce  errors.  This  service  adds 
many  manpower  hours  to  your  line-casting  machines  because  it  lessens  operator 
fatigue  caused  by  eyestrain,  thereby  keeping  up  his  top  production  longer.  Naturally, 
cm  operator  tired  by  the  strain  of  constcmtly  reading  imtreated  reference  marks  on  mat¬ 
rices  coimot  set  os  many  ems  os  cm  operator  who  cem  easily  read  the  Black  &  White 
treated  mats  in  the  assembly. 

Another  feature  about  Matrix  Contrast  service  is  that  we  keep  your  matrices  clean. 
Our  field  crews  that  call  at  your  plcmt  regularly  go  over  every  magazine  and  clean  every 
mat  on  your  line-casting  machines. 

Scientific  tests  of  the  reference  marks  on  Linotype  and  Intertype  matrices,  made  by 
means  of  the  Luckiesh-Moss  Visibility  Meter,  prove  that  Black  &  White  processed  refer¬ 
ence  marks  hove  a  visibility  factor  equivalent  to  that  of  9  V2 -point  type  as  compared  with 
3-point  for  used  nonprocessed  reference  marks.  This  high  relative  visibility  of  contrast 
reference  marks  definitely  relieves  eyestrain  omd  lessens  fatigue. 


Neher  Salutes  Fliers  l 

THE  ROYAL  Order  of  the  Stream-  | 
lined  Stork,  an  honorary  award  | 
given  in  recognition  of  meritorious 


SoU  Licansaes 

of  fh*  Percy  L.  Hill  Matrix  Contrast  Patents  Nos.  1,446,437  and  1,796,023 

EMPIRE  STATE  BUILDINa  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 

European  Agents: 

Funditor,  Ltd.,  3,  Woodbridge  Street,  Clerkenwe'l  Green,  London,  E.  C.  I 


'Hie  Spokesman-Review  fitiofcane  paila 

MORNING  SUNDAY  EVENING 

COMBINED  DAILY  CIRCULATION  OVER  117,000 

Spokane,  Washington 


AdverlTsing  Representatives:  lOHN  B.  WOODWARD,  INC. 
New  York,  Chicago.  Detroit.  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco 


Color  Repre-nentatives.  SUNDAY  SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 
Comic  Sections:  Metropolitan  Group 
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GRAND  C'OIJLEE  DAM 
Now  produces  more  power  for  the  nation 
than  .Niacara  Falls— cheap  power  has  made 
Spokane  licht  metals  capital  of  the  West. 


Umatilla  County  in  Oregon.  Crops  in 
this  district  were  bountiful  in  1943, 
with  farm  income  for  the  year  around 
$300,000,000.  Mines  and  sawmills  are 
thriving.  Half  a  billion  dollars  in  new 
capital  has  been  poured  into  thLS  ter¬ 
ritory  in  two  brief  years,  giving  us  a 
$148,000,000  light  metals  industry,  a 
$35,000,000  air  depot,  the  nation’s 
second  largest  naval  training  station 
handling  120,000  to  150,000  trainees 
annually,  and  other  important  indus¬ 
trial,  military  and  naval  installations. 

As  a  result  of  this  activity,  Spokane 
has  gained  more  population  in  the  last 
18  months  than  in  the  previous  30  years. 
Building  in  the  city  in  1943  exceeded  $11,000,- 
000.  On  October  18,  bank  deposits  reached  an 
all-time  high  of  $202,529,102.  Last  year  Spo¬ 
kane  postal  receipts  jumped  one-third  over 
1942.  Department  store  sales  (first  10  months) 
were  24%  above  a  similar  period  for  1942.  In¬ 
dependent  store  .sales  (first  9  months)  were 
33%  above;  while  employment,  bank  transac¬ 
tions  and  railway  and  auto  stage  traffic  all 
swept  ahead  to  new  high  levels.  Also  showing 
a  big  increase  is  demand  for  space  in  Spokane’s 
two  daily  newspapers.  Every  effort  is  being 
made  to  conserve  newsprint  so  as  to  allocate 
as  much  space  to  advertisers  as  possible. 


IN  A  NORTH  IDAHO  MINE 

One-third  of  nation's  lead,  one-fourth  of 
its  silver,  much  of  its  zinc  come  from 
northern  Idaho. 


Lorraine  Johnson,  who  works  in  the  office  of  the  inspector  eeneral 
at  Spokane’s  army  air  depot,  chosen  by  her  feliow  workers  as  "Pin-up 
cai  of  the  week."  first  week  in  November. 


At  SPOKANE’S  $35,(M)0,000  air  depot  the 
thousands  of  trained  workers  relax  now 
and  then  from  the  serious  task  of  servicing 
bombers  and  transport  planes  to  choose  at- 
from  their  midst. 


WORLD’S  I,ARGEST 

Plant  of  Clearwater  Lumber  Company, 
Lewiston.  Idaho,  laraest  white  pine  saw¬ 
mill  in  the  world. 


tractive  “Pin-up  Girls’ 

In  the  serious  business  of  space  buying, 
where  the  curves  that  demand  close  attention 
are  sales  curves,  different  sorts  of  figures  may 
well  be  pinned  u|) — figures  about  markets. 
Space  buyers  think  of  the  figure  4  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Spokane  Market,  because  this 
distinctly  different  market  is  formed  by  parts 
of  four  different  states.  The  Spokane  Market 
includes  not  only  Eastern  Washington,  but 
also  Northern  Idaho,  Western  Montana  and 


FARRAGIJT  TRAINEES 

Some  of  the  bluejackets  at  the  nation’s 
second  larrest  naval  trainina  station  on 
Lake  Pend  Oreille  in  northern  Idaho. 


SPOKANE  MARKET  PARTS  OF  4  STATES 

.4'^^Cc'AM  ADI  AN  SE  L'K  I'RKs  .  -  ; ' 


Bl’MPER  WHEAT  YIELDS 
The  famous  "Palouse  country"  includes 
parts  of  northern  Idaho  and  eastern  Wash, 
ineton.  while  I'matilla  county,  Orecon, 
yields  .'j.oiMl.lillO  bushels  of  wheat  in  a  year. 


ASMNGTON 


AT  ALC:OA  PLANT 

One  of  three  new  licht  metals  plants  in 
Spokane  county.  The  three  plants  cost 
to  build. 


Photo.  Courtesy  the  Montana  Farmer. 
MONTANA  LIVESTOCK 
Livestock  on  western  .Montana  ranees  is 
worth  millions,  helps  supply  Armour's 
arcat  Spokane  plant. 
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M  odern  war  has  to  have  gigantic 
amounts  of  petroleum.  M ore  than 
half  the  tonnage  of  supplies  for  the 
North  A  frican  invasion  was  petro- 


leum.  The  46,521  employees  of 
the  operating  companies  associ¬ 
ated  with  Standard  Oil  Company 
{New  Jersey)  are  deeply  con¬ 
scious  of  their  responsibilities  in 
meeting  the  war*s  needs.  Here  is 
a  partial  list  of  their  accomplish¬ 
ments  to  date  . . . 


ALCOHOL  FROM  PETROUUM— enough  to 
release  about  800,000  acres  of  wheat  for 
has  been  made  in  our  re* 


HALF  THI  NATION’S  TOTAL  TOLUINI  FOR 

TNT  has  been  produced  from  petroleum. 


use  as  t 
fineries. 


TWICE  AS  MUCH  OIL  has  been  produced 
by  the  people  of  our  organization  alone 
since  Pearl  Harbor  as  the  Nazis  have 
had  from  every  source. 


80%  OF  THE  SYNTHETIC  RUBBER  produced 
in  this  country  will  be  a  type  Standard 
Oil  (N.  J.)  scientists  brought  here  and 
developed. 


THE  OILS  ESSENTIAL  FOR  AIRCRAFT 
HYDRAULIC  CONTROLS  in  stratosphere 
iginated  by  our  research 


cold  were  on; 
chemists. 


THE  RUST  PREVENTIVE  which  protects^ 
delicate  internal  parts  of  airplane  en*l 
gines  during  shipment  was  originated  ini 
their  laboratories.  For  a  long  period  wei 
alone  supplied  this  to  every  -4merican 
airplane  engine  maker. 


lOO-OCTANE  SUPERFUEL  from  our  organi¬ 
zation’s  refineries  has  powered  one  in 
every  four  warplanes  of  the  U.  S.  and 
Great  Britain. 


THE  “JERSEY  FLUID  CATALYTIC”  CRACKING 
PROCESS,  dc>  elopcd  in  our  laboratories, 
has  been  selected  for  over  50%  of  all 
catalytic  cracking  plants  now  in  opera¬ 
tion  or  under  construction. 


( THIS  MESSAGE  HAS  BEEN  BEVIEWED  IN  FULL  BY  THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY.  WHICH  HAVE  NO  OBJECTION  TO  ITS  PUBLICATION) 


for  JANUARY  8,  1944 
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(RALPH  K.  DAVIES,  DEPUTY  PETROLEUM  ADMINISTRATOR  FOR  WAR) 


VISTANEX,  A  RUMBR-LIKE  MATERIAL,  which 
was  the  first  satisfactory  insulation  for 
certain  vital  electrical  military  equip* 
ment,  was  perfected  by  our  people. 


ARMY-NAVY  REQUIREMENTS  from  them 
jumped  almost  700%  from  1941  to  1943— 
and  we  take  pride  in  the  many  commen¬ 
dations  we  have  had  for  meetin{(  de¬ 
mands  on  time. 


GUNFIRECONTROLMECHANISMS  like  those 
on  the  famed  U.  S.  S.  Boise  are  made  at 
one  of  our  plants  which  formerly  made 
oil  burners  and  gasoline  pumps. 


OUR  “KNOW-HOW”,  AS  WELL  AS  OUR 
PRODUCTS,  has  helped  jiiany  times.  For 
one  example,  the  Army  requested  that 
one  of  our  men  set  up  and  direct  the 
loading  Into  blitz  cans  and  drums  of  all 
gasoline  for  the  North  African  invasion 
—  18,000,000  gallons  in  21  days. 


A,'NEW“LARGE  AREA”  SMOKE-SCREEN  GEN¬ 
ERATOR,  developed  from  an  idea  given 
us  by  General  Electric,  protects  our 
troops  and  equipment  in  territory  cap¬ 
tured  from  the  enemy. 


OVER  HALF  OF  ALL  U.  S.  NAVY  AND  MER¬ 
CHANT  SHIPPING  in  the  Atlantic  has  been 
supplied  with  fuel  oil  from  their  refiner¬ 
ies,  tankers,  and  loading  terminals. 


W,  take  keen  pride  in  the  wartime 
record  of  the  people  of  the  operat- 
itifi  companies  associated  with 
Standard  Oil  Company  {N^ew 
Jersey).  There  has  not  been  a  sin- 
^le  strike  since  long  before  Pearl 
Harbor.  Their  absentee  record  is 
among  the  lowest.  5,892  of  them 
have  gone  into  the  fighting  forces. 
46,521  remain  to  back  them  up. 


A  REVOLUTIONARY  FLAME  THROWER  AND 
NEW  INCENDIARY  BOMBS  helped  earn  the 
Army  and  Navy  “E”  Award  for  our 
research  laboratories  where  they  w'ere 
developed. 


ONE-FIFTH  OF  ALL  TANKER  TONNAGE,  pri¬ 
vately  owned  under  the  U.  S.  Flag  is 
now  operated  by  this  organization.  .\t 
some  200  ports  the  world  around,  we 
offer  fueling  facilities  to  ships  of  the 
United  Nations. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  {NEW  JERSEY) 
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DOWN  THE  NAZI  TRAIL 

SUSPICIONS  THAT  our  great  neighbor,  the 
Argentine  Republic,  has  been  falling  un«ler 
Fascist  influences  were  strongly  confirmed  this 
week  with  the  publication  of  a  Presi<lential  decree 
controlling  the  domestic  press  an«l  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents*  The  Nazi  pattern  is  plain  in  the 
declaration  that  all  newspapers,  magazines  and 
new’s  agencies  are  instruments  of  public  interest 
and  hence  “must  conform  to  regulations  designed 
to  permit  them  to  carr>’  out  their  functions.” 

The  decree  forbids  the  publication  of  anything 
which  may  “disturb  the  good  relations  the  na¬ 
tion  maintains  with  friendly  countries,”  “be 
prejudicial  to  public  ofiScials.  private  institutions 
and  private  citizens  generally,”  affect  “Christian 
morality  or  decorum,”  or  “news  totally  or  partly 
false,  or  in  such  form  that  it  may  tend  to  deceive 
the  people  with  prejudice  to  general  or  private 
interest.” 

Also  provided  is  that  all  editorial  comment 
must  bear  the  .signature  of  the  author.  Writers 
and  editors  of  publications  are  ma<le  equally 
responsible  for  material  printed.  Publication  of 
official  communiques  issued  by  the  sub-secretary 
of  the  press  is  made  obligatory.  .\ny  publica¬ 
tion  edited  in  .Argentina  which  receives  direct 
or  indirect  subsidy  aid  from  a  foreign  ixjwer  is 
require<l  to  inform  the  sub-secretary  of  the  j)re.ss 
of  that  fact  and  to  receive  his  approval. 

Foreign  correspondents  and  news  agencies 
operating  in  .\rgentina  are  subject  under  the 
decree  to  the  same  restrictions  on  news  they 
will  be  permitted  to  transmit  as  those  applying 
to  the  domestic  press.  .\ll  correspondents,  as 
well  as  all  editorial,  business  office  and  mechan¬ 
ical  employes  of  domestic  newspapers  will  l>e 
required  to  register  with  the  government,  and 
rt;gistration  will  be  denied  to  those  who  have 
l)een  convicted  of  crimes  or  “who  repeatedly 
violate  the  provisions  of  this  decree.” 

.\11  of  that  monkey  business  is,  of  course, 
predicated  on  “public  welfare,  just  as  it  was 
in  Italy,  Germany  and  Spain.  It  ought  to  be 
clear  to  all  intelligent  people  that  the  historj' 
of  the  press  control  process  has  been  most 
unhappy  for  every  nation  which  has  trietl  it. 
Press  freetlom  has  been  the  first  to  go  in  every 
country  where  the  despots  have  seized  power. 
With  the  press  bound  and  gagged,  powerless  to 
expose  chicanery,  corruption,  malfeasance, 
every  other  liberty  for  which  men  have  struggled 
<luwn  the  centuries  has  been  abrogated.  It  is 
almost  incredible  that  the  .\rgentines,  served  by 
some  of  the  best  newspapers  in  the  world,  should 
have  let  themselves  stumble  blindly  into  a  trail 
which  can  lead  nowhere  but  to  disaster. 

.\.nd  while  we’re  on  the  subject,  we  lovers  of 
press  freedom  in  the  United  States  might  take 
a  moment’s  thought  on  our  own  situation.  How 
far  distant  from  the  .\rgentine  concept,  for 
instance,  is  the  decision  of  the  U.  S.  Court  m 
the  Associated  Press  case  that  the  press  is 
affected  with  a  public  interest  and  is  therefore 
subject  to  regulation  in  its  business  affairs?  We 
have  not  yet  come  to  the  point  where  a  Presi¬ 
dent,  a  legislature,  or  a  court,  may  dictate  what 
newspapers  shall  print,  but  we  have  taken  at 
least  one  step  down  that  deadly  path. 

For  the  moment,  we  seem  to  have  lost  sight 
of  the  principle  for  whic^  John  Milton  waged 
his  memorable  battle  300  years  ago — the  right 
of  an  author  to  retain  property  in  his  copy  until 
it  is  published.  The  court  took  no  cognizance 
of  that  right  in  the  majority  decision  in  the  AP 


For  Cod  has  not  given  us  the  spirit  of  fear,  but 
of  power  and  of  love  and  of  prudence. 

—II  TIMOTHY  1,  7. 

suit,  although  the  minority  decision  recognized 
il.  The  AP,  in  its  proposed  form  of  judgment, 
published  in  full  on  another  page  of  this  issue, 
apparently  does  not  consider  that  question  to 
be  involved. 

Editor  &  Publisher  does,  and  sincerely  hopes 
that  when  and  if  the  .\P  appeals  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  that  fundamental  principle  will  be  a 
part  of  its  pleading.  Otherwise,  it  may  not  be 
long  before  some  arm  of  our  government  will 
find  the  .\rgentine  ideas  attractive  and  attempt 
to  extend  the  court’s  reasoning  in  the  AP  ea.se  to 
put  the  .\merican  press  completely  into  harness. 

LET'S  HAVE  THE  FACTS 

THE  Chicago  Tribune  this  week  sounded  an  edi¬ 
torial  note  which  ought  to  find  many  echoes 
in  newspajier  columns.  It  calls  upon  the  press 
to  fight  against  the  WPB  order  imposing  restric¬ 
tions  on  newsprint  use  of  dimensions  that  may 
well  be  disastrous  to  new.spaper  enterprise.  Read¬ 
ers  of  Editor  &  Publisher  know  well  that  this 
jmhlication  has  heartily  supported  the  WPB 
in  its  efforts  to  make  the  paper  supply  go  around, 
but  we  agree  with  the  Tribune’s  contention  that 
the  present  ruling  is  not  in  accord  with  the  latest 
information  on  Canadian  wood  prospects.  That 
there  should  be  no  extravagance  in  the  use  of 
paper  is  a  jirinciple  upon  which  all  agree,  but  that 
newspapers  should  have  to  work  under  restric¬ 
tions  that  cripple  their  service  and  which  may 
not  be  justified  by  the  facts  is  intolerable.  The 
.situation  cries  for  a  clear  statement  of  the  facts, 
and  after  more  than  a  year  of  regulation,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  facts  should  not  be  instantly 
available.  .A  candid  statement  of  them  will  find 
the  country’s  press  ready  and  willing  to  conform 
to  whatever  situation  they  reveal. 

THE  ESQUIRE  RULING 

POST  OFFICE  censorship  at  its  arbitrary  worst 
is  exemplified  in  the  decision  of  Postmaster 
General  Walker  to  withdraw  second-class  mailing 
privileges  from  Esquire,  effective  a  month  hence. 
The  Postmaster  General’s  ruling  goes  against  a 
majority  decision  of  a  board  which  heard  ex¬ 
tensive  testimony  as  to  the  character  of  the 
magazine,  which  had  been  cited,  we  gather,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  publication  of  numerous  representa¬ 
tions  of  lightly-clad  ladies  last  January. 

Even  though  we  don’t  agree  with  Esquire’s 
editorial  tastes — and  we  often  don’t — we  see  no 
reason  why  the  fiat  of  one  government  official 
should  be  final  in  so  important  a  judgment. 
Testimony  before  the  board  exposed  as  ridiculous 
the  bases  upon  which  the  Post  Office  sought  to 
prove  the  publication  “obscene,  lewd,  or  lascivi¬ 
ous,”  a  corrupting  influence  on  the  minds  of  the 
immature. 

The  case  should  have  been  laughed  out  of  court 
then  and  dropped  forever. 

Probably  many  in  Government  think  likewise, 


and  advised  Mr.  Walker’s  summary  action  ao 
that  the  matter  could  be  thrown  into  the  courts 
and  settled  for  good.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
similar  action  wa.s  taken  in  the  ca.se  of  James 
Joyce’s  “Uly.s.ses”  .several  years  ago,  after  “blue 
nose”  cen.sor.s  harl  .sought  to  have  it  barred  from 
the  mails  as  obscene.  The  c-ourts  hehl  that  it  was 
not  okscene  as  a  whole,  even  though  some  parts 
of  the  book  might  offend  certain  tastes. 

We  trust  that  E.squire’s  publishers  will  press 
their  case  to  a  final  decision,  .so  that  not  within 
the  memory  of  this  generation  will  another  Post¬ 
master  General  assume  to  reject  any  publication 
on  such  flim.sy  grounds  as  tho.se  Mr.  Walker  »■ 
nounced. 

IN  THE  NATIONAL  TRADITION 

WHEN  District  Judge  George  A.  Luxford  of 
Denver,  Colo.,  decided  that  the  Denver  Pott 
could  not  be  ordered  by  law  to  publish  a  listing 
or  a  program  of  a  local  radio  station  or  of  its 
network  affiliations,  he  was  in  definite  line  with 
an  impressive  list  of  court  decisions.  Uniformly, 
the  courts  have  recognized  that  newspa|)er  editors 
must  have  the  right  to  .select  what  they  give  their 
readers,  without  judicial  or  legislative  dure.ss.  If 
a  judge  or  a  legislature  might  be  able  to  compel 
the  publication  of  an  advertisement,  the  same 
process  might  lie  invoked  to  compel  jiublication 
of  a  specific  piece  of  news.  And  by  an  easy 
analogy,  an  editor  might  be  legally  compelled  to 
withhold  or  suppress  a  piece  of  news  to  which  the 
people  were  entitled.  Heaven  lie  prai.sed.  the 
courts  have  never  impaled  them.selves  on  either 
horn  of  that  dilemma. 

In  all  candor,  however,  we  do  not  consider  the 
Denver  case  on  a  parity  with  the  decisions  which 
have  been  rendered  in  the  actions  of  other  adver¬ 
tisers  who  have  sought  to  coerce  newspapers 
legally  into  accepting  their  copy.  There  must  be 
circumstances  which  neither  the  news  reports  nor 
the  legal  pleadings  reveal  which  lie  liehind  the 
refusal  of  the  Post  to  print  as  news  the  name  or 
listings  of  KFEL,  when  the  paper  publishes  sim¬ 
ilar  information  on  other  local  stations.  Those 
circumstances  might  make  a  lot  of  difference 
when  (or  if)  the  case  goes  to  a  higher  court. 

Editor  &  Pi  blisher  for  many  years  has  con¬ 
sidered  radio  program  listings  as  advertising- 
copy  in  which  all  information  interesting  to 
prospective  listeners  might  be  outlined.  Most 
newspaper  publishers  seem  to  have  shared 
this  view,  but  do  not  put  it  into  concrete 
execution. 

They  have  compromised — listing  the  station  and 
the  nature  of  the  program,  but  omitting  all  identi¬ 
fication  that  might  be  of  a  competitive  advertis¬ 
ing  nature.  By  that  process,  they  have  deprived 
the  reader  of  information  that  he  might  expect, 
under  the  consideration  that  the  paper  gave  the 
programs  any  ranking  as  news.  They  have  also 
angered  the  advertisers  and  the  advertising  agents 
who  have  counted  upon  newspaper  listings  of 
radio  programs  as  an  essential  (and  unpmd)  part 
of  their  campaigns.  Far  lietter  for  all  would  il 
have  been  if  these  listings  had  been  recognized 
from  the  start  and  by  all  as  advertising  rather 
than  news. 

Without  knowing  all  the  conditions,  we  do  not 
wish  to  criticize  the  Denver  Post  for  omitting  one 
program  listing  when  it  gives  news  space  to  all 
other  competitors,  and  makes  its  space  availaUe 
only  at  advertising  rates  to  this  certain  radio 
entrepreneur.  We  approve  Judge  Luxford’s  de¬ 
cision  as  in  line  with  the  national  tradition,  but ; 
we  cannot  help  wishing  that  it  had  been  bas^  on  | 
a  more  stable  basis  of  equity  and  fair  play.  I 


Sun  and  former  managing  editor  of  Times  for  almost  three  years,  has  been 
. .  '  con-  engaged  by  the  newspaper  as  a  reg¬ 
ular  columnist.  “Bearing  Up  With 
Fred  Beck,”  the  new  feature,  made  its 
debut  with  the  Christmas  Day  issue 
of  the  Times.  Beck’s  market  ads  in 
the  Times  attracted  national  attention 
and  were  widely  publicized  in  trade 
papers  and  national  magazines, 
on  the  Vera  Brown,  Detroit  Times  editorial 
staff,  has  received  an  official  citation 
from  Maj.  Robert  S.  Barney,  executive 
officer  at  Kellogg  Field,  for  the  part 
she  and  the  Times  have  played  in 
presenting  the  WACs  to  the  public. 

Mark  Foote,  veteran  head  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Booth 
newspapers  of  Michigan,  is  now  in 
London  writing  a  series  for  the  Booth 
papers  on  “Britain  at  War.” 

David  G.  Wittels,  who  left  Phila¬ 
delphia  last  summer  on  a  round-the- 
world  asignment  to  write  war  features 
for  the  Philadelphia  Record,  has  been 
called  home  from  New  Delhi,  India. 
Cancellation  of  the  world  tour,  said 
Harry  T.  Saylor,  editor  of  the  Record, 
was  decided  upon  as  the  result  of  the 
Record’s  present  war  coverage,  em¬ 
bracing  five  of  the  world’s  major 
news-  services. 

Miss  Marie  Peterman,  graduate  of 
the  school  of  journalism  of  Texas 
Tech,  Lubbock,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard- 
Times.  Miss  Pauline  Avera,  1943 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Texas, 
is  another  new  member  of  the 
Standard-Times  staff  and  has  been  as¬ 
signed  the  courthouse  beat. 

Stanley  Frank,  livestock  and  agri¬ 
cultural  editor  of  the  Son  Angelo 
(Tex.)  Standard-Times,  has  resigned 
to  join  the  steiff  of  the  Southern  Stock- 
man,  published  by  Frank  Farley,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  American  Hereford  Jour¬ 
nal,  at  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Eld  Cole,  formerly  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Fort  Davis,  Tex.,  has  be¬ 
come  a  reporter  for  the  Son  Angelo 
(Tex.)  Times,  and  is  on  the  staff  of  th’ 
morning  edition. 

Frank  Burnett,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M., 
formerly  an  aide  of  U.  S.  Senator 
Dennis  Chavez  of  New  Mexico  and 
more  recently  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Lynchburg  (Va.)  News,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  San  Angelo  (Tex.) 
Standard-Times. 

Times  and  is  now  serving  as  a  field 

man,  handling  outside  work  for  both  With  The  Colors 

the  circulation  and  editorial  depart-  ~ 

paper.  LT.  COL.  PAUL  J.  McGAHAN,  for- 

Fred  Beck,  whose  “Farmer’s  Market  merly  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  s 
Today”  advertising  column  has  en-  Washington  bureau,  was  detailed  this 
^  -  -  ,  quasi  status  and  following  of  week  public  relations  officer  to  serve 

a  regular  feature  in  the  Los  Angeles  (Continued  on  next  page) 


In  The  Business  Office 


Radio  World,  has  been  appointed 
fidential  assistant  by  Manhattan  Bor¬ 
ough  I*resident  Eldgar  J,  Nathan,  Jr., 
of  New  York  City, 

Walter  Dauchy,  San  Diego  (Cal.) 
Union  sports  writer,  has  been  named 
statistician  of  the  Southern  California 
Ice  Hockey  League. 

Ralph  Dighton,  formerly 
copy-desk  at  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  has  joined  the  copy-desk  staff 
of  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic. 

Bob  Scholl,  managing  editor  of  the 
to  week  was  promot^  to  business  Burbank  (Cal.)  Evening  Review,  re¬ 
manager. 


DISPATCHES 

FROM 

MID  -  PACIFIC 


the  national  advertising  department. 
Raymond  D.  Steinmetz,  managin 


signed  to  become  editor  of  the  North 
American  Aviation  Company’s  com¬ 
pany  newspaper,  the  Skywriter. 

Gene  Kemper  has  been  named  city 
_  J  in  editor  of  the  Topeka  (Kan.)  Daily 

capacities  on  the  paper  in  the  Capital.  Since  1934  he  has  been  sports 
“*  '  ■  •  •  •  editor,  but  during  the  past  year  has 

*  handled  emergency  reportorial  assign¬ 
ments  in  the  1943  Kansas  Legislature 
He  replaces 

Wesley  Gordon,  who  has  joined  the 
Red  (Tross  for  training  for  a  foreign 
assignment  as  an  assistant  field  direc¬ 
tor. 

T.  R.  Johnson,  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Tribune  bureau  chief  at  Ogden, 
has  been  appointed  chief  of  police  at 
Ogden. 

Paul  Hughes,  author  of  the  best 
seller  “Retreat  From  Rostov,”  former 
night  city  editor  of  the  Ada  (Okla.) 
News,  has  taken  a  leave  of  absence 
from  his  present  post  as  news  editor 
at  station  KTAR  to  work  on  a  forth¬ 
coming  book  about  the  war  in  China. 

Dennis  P.  Farrell,  University  of 
South  Dakota  school  of  journalism 
graduate,  has  joined  the  rewrite  staff 
of  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette. 

Pete  Lowery,  reporter  for  the 
Tucson  (Ariz.)  Citizen  has  taken  an 
indefinite  leave  of  absence  because  of 
illness. 

Larry  Stuntz,  AP  correspondent  in 
Mexico  City,  and  Mrs.  Stuntz  are  the 
parents  of  a  baby  girl,  named  Marian 
Faris. 

Louis  Leurig,  formerly  publisher  of 
the  Del  Rio  (Tex.)  Evening  News  and 
more  recently  an  assistant  field  execu¬ 
tive  of  the  Concho  Valley  Boy  Scouts 
Council  with  headquarters  in  San  An- 
Lockwood  Phillips  resigned  his  post  gelo,  Tex.,  has  joined  the  editorial  staff 
as  general  manager  of  the  Elizabeth  -  -  -  -  - 

City  (N.  C.)  Daily  Advance,  effective 
Jan.  1,  to  assume  duties  later  in  the 
month  as  assistant  to  Publisher  E. 

Vincent  Maloney  and  advertising  ments  for  the 
manager  of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.) 

Democrat. 

A.  J.  McDonald,  general  manager  of  joyed  the 


was  advanced  to  the  managing  editor¬ 
ship.  Steinmetz  succeeds  the  late 
Charles  E.  Mattocks  after  serving 
various  c  .  .  . 

last  30  years,  20  of  which  he  was  man- 
Thokey  went  to  the 
News  in  1937  from  Indiana,  where  he 
was  employed  by  the  Union  City  and  other  editorial  jobs. 
Times. 

John  H.  McCarroll.  advertising 
manager  of  the  Bankers  Life  Co.  of 
Iowa  since  1928,  resigned,  effective 


editor. 
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Jack  Cunningham,  a  member  of 
Newsweek’s  New  York  advertising 
staff  for  the  past  several  years,  has 
just  been  assigned  to  the  magazine’s 
Detroit  office.  He  will  assist  Robert 
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Raymond  Clapper  arrived  in 
Honolulu  a  few  days  ago. 

His  first  dispatelies  began  com¬ 
ing  in  this  week.  They  are  candid, 
careful,  enlightening.  They  con¬ 
firm  the  judgment  of  the  many 
newspapers — outside  of  Clapper’s 
regular  177  subscribers — that  or¬ 
dered  his  present  series  from 
overseas.  The  trip  he  is  now  mak¬ 
ing  will  include  Halsey’s  and 
MacArthur’s  headquarters.  New 
Guinea,  the  fighting  fronts  and 
probably  Australia. 

Clapper's  handling  of  his  re¬ 
ports  and  analyses  from  the 
South  Pacific  make  it  possible  for 
you,  starting  now,  to  use  the  series 
from  the  beginning. 

We  can  arrange  immediate  ser¬ 
vice. — Please  wire. 
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;  FOR  CLOTHESl-^ 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


Yes,  there's  a  vast,  new  fashion¬ 
conscious  market  today  made  up 
of  well  paid  women  in  industry 
.  .  .  women  with  plenty  of  money 
.  .  .  extra  money  .  .  .  and  who, 
for  the  first  time,  are  avidly 
clothes-minded ! 


W.  EARL  HALL,  managing  editor  of 
the  Mason  City  (la.)  Globe-Gazette, 
been  named  to  receive  the  Na¬ 
tional  Safety  Council’s  “safety  ace” 
award  Jan.  10  for  outstanding  services 
in  accident  prevention.  He  is  a  former 
president  of  the  Iowa  State  Safety 
Council  and  a  consistent  safety  cam- 


But  they  need,  and  want,  to  know 
the  "DO’s”  and  "DONT's”  of  be¬ 
ing  well-groomed.  Do  them  a 
service  they  will  appreciate  .  .  . 
give  them  "FASHION  HORO¬ 
SCOPE,”  the  (1  or  2-column) 
daily  feature  by  America’s  top 
fashion  expert,  Colette. 


Ssitd  for  proofs  today. 


THE  CHICAGQ  SUN 


FE  ATU  R  E 
SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42sd  STREET, 
NEW  YORK  17,  N  Y. 


400  W.  Madisoo  Chisago,  Illinois 
Harry  Bakor,  Gooorol  Masogor 


news  department  of  the  New  York 
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PERSONALS 
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with  the  Army’s  Hiird  Service  Com¬ 
mand  emergency  staff  of-  Army  officers 
to  "administer  and  protect”  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  railroads  in  the  Eastern  area 
extending  from  New  York  to  Wadi- 
ington. 

Ensign  Ralph  W.  Niebuhr,  formerly 
night  telegraph  editor  of  the  San 
Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard-Times,  and 
assigned  to  the  escort  aircraft  car¬ 
rier,  Liscome  Bay,  has  been  reported 
missing  in  action  since  the  carrier  was 
sunk  in  the  Pacific  area  during  the 
last  week  in  November. 

Tech.  Sgt.  Albert  F.  Monteverde, 
former  Los  Angeles  Examiner  photog¬ 
rapher  now  serving  as  cameraman  in 
the  Marine  Corps,  scooped  the  world 
on  one  of  the  most  unusual .  movie 
shots  of  the  war,  the  death  dive  of  a 
Jap  plane  in  technicolor,  according  to 
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Gtntral  PiMuttuu  OActs: 

Sayaataaath  Floor,  Timaa  Towar 
4W  Stiaat  aad  Broadway,  Naw  York  Cty  18.  N.  Y. 
Tehfktnrt: 

BRyaat  H0i«.  8068,  3064,  8066,  and  30M 
A  Nswayaraa  roa  MaKsaa  or  Nawararaaa 
AaTBUB  T.  Robb,  Asucieu  Editor;  Robebt  U. 
Bbowb,  Extmtm  Editor;  Stspheh  J.  Moncbae, 
Ntmi  Edi'r;  Maby  Eloabbtb  lAtHEiL  Sauuel 
Rovneb.  Fratorrj;  Jack  Pbice,  T.  S.  Ibvih,  W. 
LiviMorroii  Labmeo,  Fbabk  B.  FEHUiAM,  Contriiu- 
Hut  Editor/;  Viboiwia  Bbowk,  LUrorion. 

Iaubb  ^Bioar  Bboww,  Jb.,  PaMuArr,-  Coablbs  T. 
IniABT.  Crarral  Jdaaafrr  aad  Adotrttrimt  Dirretor; 
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nUadritina  Bwrtaa,  1040  Commtrtial  Tnut  BUt., 
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9088;  Dobalo  R.  Taylob,  1410  Norton  Art.,  Glao- 
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adaa  15;  Tdapho^  Proapact  6810.  _ 

LoBDoaOjEr:  Vbba  Cbawdlbb,  Uanattr,  “Down- 
dooi.'*  Bunat  Gata  Lana,  Arklay,  Harti,  Entland. 
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a  report  by  the  U.  S.  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment 

Lt.  Selwyn  Pepper,  a  member  of  the 
news  staff  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  for  10  years,  is  now  an  assistant 
public  relations  officer  on  General 
MacArthur’s  staff,  and  is  assigned  to  a 
city  in  Australia  which  is  an  important 
cable  and  radio  outlet. 

James  Eathome,  sports  copy  reader 
for  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  has  been 
called  by  the  Army. 

Leonard  Gozzard,  Detroit  Times 
business  office  employe  and  treasurer 
of  the  Detroit  Newspaper  Guild,  has 
been  inducted  into  the  Army  and  is 
scheduled  to  report  at  Fort  Sheridan 
Jan.  10. 

James  Keeney,  formerly  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  who  wrote  a 
daily  column  under  the  pen  name  of 
Cecil  Pennyfeather,  is  now  stationed 
in  the  Australia-New  Guinea  area, 
and  is  assigned  to  Special  Service 
branch,  where  he  writes  skits  and 
“black-outs”  for  G-I  amateur  shows. 

Capt.  Fred  S.  Schouman,  public  re¬ 
lations  director  of  the  Detroit  (XTD. 
has  reported  for  active  military  service 
at  Fort  Custer,  He  had  served  on  the 
Detroit  Times  for  eight  years  and  on 
English  language  dailies  in  France  for 
two  years. 

Flying  Officer  Donald  Clark,  21  years 
old,  a  former  Detroit  News  employe, 
has  been  reported  missing  after  a 
Royal  C!anadian  Air  Force  raid  over 
enemy  territory. 

Joe  Dey,  sports  writer  for  years  with 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  has 
resigned  his  position  as  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  United  States  Golf  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  is  accepting  a  commission 
as  lieutenant  (j.g.)  in  the  United 
States  Navy. 

Lt  W,  Francis  Sheehey,  former  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Daily  News,  who  is  serving  with  the 
U.  S.  Army  air  forces  in  Italy,  has 
received  a  retroactive  appointment  to 
the  rank  of  first  lieutenant  and  now 
has  completed  35  bombing  missions 
against  the  enemy  on  many  fronts. 

James  L.  Lindsey,  formerly  San 
Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard-Times  re¬ 
porter  and  deskman,  is  now  in  the 
public  relations  office  at  Sheppard 
Field,  Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

Edward  H.  Harte,  son  of  Houston 
Harte,  publisher  of  the  San  Angelo 
(Tex.)  Standard-Times,  who  enlisted 
in  the  Army  while  he  was  a  student 
at  Dartmouth  University,  is  now  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Fort  Bliss,  Tex. 

Tony  Slaughter,  formerly  a  sports 
writer  for  the  San  Angelo  (Tex.) 
Standard-Times,  is  now  in  the  Army, 
serving  with  the  Air  Forces  at  a  field 
in  Florida.  He  is  a  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Odessa  American. 

Lorrie  Smith,  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Tribune-Sun  copy  reader,  has  been 
ordered  to  report  for  induction  in 
Los  Angeles  Jan.  12. 

William  Adair,  San  Diego  (Cal.) 
Tribune-Sun  editorial  writer,  has 
been  ordered  to  report  for  recruit 
training  at  the  San  Diego  Marine 
Corps  Base  following  his  recent  in¬ 
duction. 

Lt.  John  M.  Bruner,  former  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  staffer  and  on  the  staff 
of  the  Cheyenne  (Wyo.)  Tribune,  has 
been  given  a  new  assignment  by  the 
army  service  forces  in  New  York. 
He  has  been  public  relations  officer 
with  the  ninth  service  command  head¬ 
quarters,  Fort  Douglas,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 

Naval  Lt.  Daniel  Upham  and  Mrs. 
Upham  are  the  parents  of  a  son  bom 
Dec.  23  in  Minneapolis.  Upham  is  on 
leave  as  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Minneapolis  Morning  Tribune.  Bob 
Allison,  acting  sports  editor  of  the 


E  D  I 

Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette  left  Jan.  7 
for  Fort  McArthur,  Cal.,  to  begin 
Army  training. 

2nd  Lt.  Paul  E.  Chandler,  formerly 
city  and  telegraph  editor  of  the  Em¬ 
poria  (Kans.)  Gazette,  has  been  made 
assistant  public  relations  officer  at 
the  Wichita,  Kans.  headquarters  of 
the  midwestern  procurement  district. 
Chandler  is  also  photographic  officer 
for  the  13-state  district. 

Daryl  W.  Bach,  until  recently  day 
wire  editor  for  the  Son  Angelo  (Tex.) 
Standard-Times,  has  resigned  to  en¬ 
ter  military  service.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Robert  Milbum  who 
joined  the  staff  about  five  months 
ago  as  a  reporter. 


Journalism  Schools 
Groups  Plan  Meeting 

Post-war  problems,  including  what 
to  do  with  the  great  influx  of  women 
journalism  students  when  the  war  is 
over  and  newspapermen  return  to 
their  former  jobs,  will  be  included  on 
the  agenda  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  of  Schools 
and  Departments  of  Journalism, 
scheduled  for  Jan.  14-15  at  the  LaSalle 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

The  National  Council  for  Profes¬ 
sional  Education  in  Journalism  is 
scheduled  to  meet  Jan.  15  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  AASDJ  gathering,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dean  Kenneth  E.  Olson, 
Medill  School  of  Journalism,  North¬ 
western,  secretary  of  the  council. 
Chilton  R.  Bush,  Stanford  University, 
is  president  of  the  AASDJ  group. 
Richard  P.  Carter,  associate  editor  of 
the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and  World- 
News,  is  president  of  the  National 
Council. 

The  Chicago  professional  chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi.  journalistic  fra¬ 
ternity,  is  planning  a  dinner  meeting 
and  initiation  in  connection  with  the 
journalism  teachers’  conference,  on 
Thursday  evening.,  Jan.  13,  at  the 
LaSalle  Hotel. 

Seek  Newspaper  Views 

In  preparation  for  the  National 
Council  meeting,  journalism  school 
representatives  are  seeking  publish¬ 
ers’  views  on  three  questions: 

1.  What  will  the  attitude  of  publish¬ 
ers  be  toward  the  employment  of 
women  when  the  war  is  over  and  the 
men  come  back? 

2.  Should  the  Schools  of  Journalism 
continue  to  emphasize  their  accel¬ 
erated  emergency  courses  for  the 
training  of  women  for  newspaper 
work? 

3.  Should  publishers  be  asked  to 
continue  efforts  to  recruit  women  for 
such  training,  and  if  so  for  how  long, 
considering  the  possibility  that  the 
war  may  be  over  before  girls  enrolling 
now  are  graduated?  Should  recruit¬ 
ing  be  limited  to  women  who  have  al¬ 
ready  had  two  years  or  more  of  col¬ 
lege  education? 

Guest  speakers  on  the  journalism 
teachers’  program  will  include  Rich¬ 
ard  J.  Finnegan,  Chicago  Times  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Frederick  Siebert,  dean  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  school  of 
journalism,  who  will  discuss  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  anti-trust  case  in  the 
tight  of  district  court’s  decision;  O.  W, 
Riegel,  Washington  &  Lee  University, 
now  with  the  Overseas  Branch  of 
OWI;  and  Charles  Allen,  Northwest¬ 
ern  University,  soon  to  leave  the 
Domestic  Division  of  OWI. 

On  Friday  evening,  Jan.  14,  the 
Chicago  Sun  will  be  host  to  the  visit¬ 
ing  teachers  at  a  dinner  in  the  LaSalle 
Hotel.  Silliman  Evans,  Sun  publisher, 
and  E.  Z.  Dimitman,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  will  be  the  principal  speakers  at 
the  dinner. 


TOR  d  PUBLISHeTT^ 

Monchak  Named 
By  E  <S  P  as 
News  Editor 

Appointment  Effective  I 

Jon.  1  .  .  .  Rovner  loins  i 

Editorial  Staff  - 

Editor  &  Publisher  Jan.  1  announced 
the  appointment  of  S.  J.  Monchak  » 
News  Editor,  and  the  addition  to  th» 
editorial  staff  of  Samuel  Rovner,  for- 
merly  in  public  relations  work  in  Ne* 
York. 

Mr.  Monchak  has  been  with  Eoiiai  ' 

&  Publisher  since  May,  1938,  leaviii;j 
public  relations  work  in  Baltimore  to 
join  the  organization.  He  was  assistant 
foreign  editor  of  The  Literary  Oig«n 
in  February,  1938,  when  the  nevi  i 
weekly  suspended  publication,  and ! 
before  that  was  for  four  years  on  the  t 
editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Her- 
aid  Tribune. 

Before  joining  Editor  &  Pubushd 
Mr.  Rovner  was  associated  with  Ed-  • 
ward  L.  Bernays  and  George  Auhieyi 
Hastings,  public  relations  organha.  - 
tions. 

He  received  a  B.A.  from  the  Uni-- 
versity  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo,  N,  Y,  b » 
1939,  and  was  graduated  from  tlfe| 
Columbia  University  Graduate  -SflH  j 
of  Journalism  in  1943.  He  was  named  j 
an  alternate  last  year  for  a  Pulibej 
Traveling  Scholarship.  ! 

■  I 

Batavia  News  Names  j 
Miller  Publisher  \ 

Milton  R.  Miller,  after  40  years’  as.  i 
sociation  with  the  Batavia  (N.  Y 
News,  was  recently  named  publiahe 
of  the  newspaper  by  the  directors  oi 
Griswold  &  MeWain,  Inc.,  the  publid- 
ing  firm. 

Mr.  Miller,  who  started  as  a  (ndi| 
reporter  on  the  News  in  1903,  trans-t 
ferred  after  nine  years  as  a  reportol 
to  the  advertising  department,  becaiE| 
a  stockholder  and  director  in  l}ll| 
business  manager  in  1926,  and  genen) 
manager  in  1932. 

A  past  president  of  the  Associate  ( 
Dailies  of  New  York  State  and  of  tb) 
Advertising  Department  of  the  Nn) 
York  State  Publishers’  Association,  bl 
is  well  known  in  New  York  sta' . 
newspaper  circles. 

a 

Buchheit  Named  B.M. 

Of  Macon  Dailies 

Macon,  Ga.,  Jan.  2 — Phil  Buchhri: 
for  the  past  three  years  advertisiaj 
director  and  production  manager  at 
the  Macon  Telegraph  and  the  Moot 
News,  has  been  promoted  to  the  buss 
ness  management  of  the  two  papert 
Announcement  of  the  promotion  m 
made  by  Carmage  Walls,  general  mat- 
ager  of  the  two  papers. 

Mr.  Walls  announced  at  the  sa»< 
time  the  promotion  of  A1  Waldcwf  I 
the  position  of  national  advertisiaf 
manager  of  the  Telegraph  and  New 

"V"  MAKEUP  USED 

Victory  in  its  New  Year  wm| 
prophecies  and  “V”  in  its  makeoS 
were  featured  in  the  Minneapdm 
Star-Journal’s  roundup  issue  for  tW 
last  day  of  the  year  when  layout  OM 
perts  and  composing  staff  tore  out  4 
column  rules  for  four  columns  at  tW 
top  of  page  two  and  slanted  two 
umns  of  type  into  the  familiar 
Filling  the  center  space  with  a 
and  the  remaining  white  space  vm 
seven  half-column  cuts  of  allied 
enemy  prophets,  the  staff  in  less  tb  ■? 
three  hours  shaped  the  confidenc*  *  •’ 
allied  leaders  and  the  fears  of  entf ) 
spokesmen  into  the  unusual  “V."  • 
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MAGNA  CHARTA 
OF  THE  U.  5, 


MERCHANT  MARINE 


From  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936, 
as  amended:  “It  is  necessary  for  the  na¬ 
tional  defense  and  development  of  its 
foreign  and  domestic  commerce  that  the 
United  States  shall  have  a  merchant 
marine  (a)  sufficient  to  carry  its  domes¬ 
tic  waterborne  commerce  and  a  substan¬ 
tial  portion  of  the  waterborne  export  and 
import  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  provide  shipping  service  on 
all  routes  essential  for  maintaining  the 
flow  of  such  domestic  and  foreign  water¬ 
borne  commerce  at  all  times,  (b)  capable 
of  serving  as  a  naval  and  military  auxil¬ 
iary  in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency, 
(c)  owned  and  operated  under  the  United 
States  flag  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States  insofar  as  may  be  practicable, 
and  (d)  composed  of  the  best-equipped, 
safest,  and  most  suitable  types  of  vessels, 
constructed  in  the  United  States  and 
manned  with  a  trained  and  efficient  citi¬ 
zen  personnel.  It  is  hereby  declared  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
foster  the  development  and  encourage 
the  maintenance  of  such  a  merchant 
marine.”  {Public  Act  835) 


"3. 


c.<i 


rr 


HE’S  MEASURING  THE  WIDTH  OF  AN  OCEAN! 


Accuracy  to  thousandths  of  an  inch 
— one  of  America’s  proudest  achieve¬ 
ments  is  fine  precision  factory  work. 
The  skill  of  men  like  this  is  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  demand  for  our  manu¬ 
factured  products  in  foreign  lands. 

Production  for  overseas  sale  makes 
jobs  here — adds  to  the  wages  of  men 
and  women  in  our  factories  and 
mines,  offices  and  oil  fields,  on  our 
farms  and  ranches  .  .  .  and  enables 
us  to  buy  the  goods  we  need  to 
import  from  other  countries.  Every 
American  has  a  direct,  personal 
stake  in  our  foreign  trade! 


Until  very  recently,  most  of  our 
overseas  trade  had  to  travel  in  other 
nations’  vessels  ...  we  hadn’t  the 
shipping  to  do  our  own  job!  But 
now,  tiianks  to  .the  war-accelerated 
program  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936,  we  have  enough  for  "a// 
routes  essential  for  maintaining  the 
flow  of  domestic  and  foreign  water~ 
borne  commerce  at  all  times.^*  And 
shipping  that  is  thoroughly  Ameri¬ 
can:  built  and  manned  by  Americans, 
operated  efficiently  and  successfully 
by  the  business  genius  that  has  made 
our  nation  great. 


American  Export  Lines  have 
helped  put  this  declaration  of  sea¬ 
going  inde|>endence  into  action.  Be¬ 
fore  the  war,  fine  new  ships  and  U.  S. 
seafaring  men  enlarged  our  trading 
in  the  Alediterranean  and  Indian 
Ocean  areas. 

Today,  an  augmented  American 
Export  fleet  sails  under  War  Ship¬ 
ping  Administration  orders,  part  of 
a  new  merchant  marine  tliai  s  han¬ 
dling  unprecedented  demands  for 
U.  S.  war  materials  .  .  .  and  a  per¬ 
manent  cornerstone  of  our  national 
defense  and  economic  security. 


American  Export  Lines  /KEY 

“  2$  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY  4  /  j/pMkjmM. 

American  Export  Airlmet,  too,  with  giant  flying  boats,  are  shortening  the  supply  lines  to  our  fighting  men. 
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EDITOR  6c  PUBLISHER 


A.  J.  McDonald,  left, 
ganaral  manager  ot 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  i 
Knickerbocker  News,  > 
is  told  how  to  act  by 
Thomas  C.  Stowall, 
right,  directing  a 
movie  treiler  featur¬ 
ing  the  junior  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News  for  ser¬ 
vicemen.  { 


COPIES  of  a  junior  edition  of  Albany 

(N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  Preu  are  on 
their  way  all  over  the  world,  bringinK 
a  digest  of  home  town  news  to  the 
men  and  women  in  military  service. 

Published  as  a  year-end  feature, 
the  Knickerbocker  News  Jr.  is  an 
eight-page  pocket-size  newspaper, 
containing  a  roundup  of  local  news 
and  sports  events  of  1943,  pictures  of 
familiar  scenes  and  important  events, 
a  page  of  personal  items  concerning 
service  folks,  and  several  cartoons 
by  Jerry  Costello.  Half  a  page  is 
reserved  for  writing  a  personal  note. 

The  first  press  run,  on  the  basis  of 
advance  requests  by  families  and 
friends  of  servicemen,  was  15,000,  but 

Ad,  Editoricd  Support 
Got  Phila.  Blood  Donors 

Philaoelphia,  Jan.  5 — Newspaper 
advertising  and  pertinent  editorial 
support  is  held  nuunly  respons¬ 
ible  for  the  fact  Philadelphia  ^ally 
has  achieved  its  alloted  goal  of  600 
pints  donated  per  day  imckr  auspices 
of  the  American  Red  Cross.  'Hiis 
quota  average  is  now  being  main¬ 
tained. 

Blood  donorship  was  sadly  lagging 
in  midsummer  when  Lee  EUmaker, 
publisher  of  the  Daily  News,  sent  a 
reporter  to  look  over  the  situation. 
Despite  a  cooperation  of  industries 
and  volunteer  workers,  the  daily  num¬ 
ber  of  blood  donors  was  down  aroimd 
158.  The  News  began  a  campaign  with 
forceful  editorials  by  Julia  Shawell 
and  story  “plugs”  used  daily  through¬ 
out  the  paper. 

Then  Elhnaker  turned  the  problem 
over  to  Mert  Brandes,  one  of  his  ad¬ 
vertising  executives,  who  in  turn  put 
George  Keary,  an  old-time  specialist 
from  the  Record,  Public  Ledger  and 
Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier,  on  the  job. 
The  result  was  14  pages  of  “Give 
Blood  to  the  Red  Cross”  copy  rold  as 
signature  pages  to  industries  in  the 
local  area.  There  was  a  break  during 
the  War  Bond  campaign,  but  four 
more  pages  followed  that  drive. 

The  good  work  instituted  by  the 
News  was  taken  up  by  other  Phila¬ 
delphia  newqmpers.  The  Evening 
BuUetin  put  on  valiant  assistance  by 
enlisting  High  School  boys  and  girls 
of  the  Victory  Corps  in  house-to- 
house  canvases  to  enlist  donors.  The 
Board  of  Education  got  actively  into 
the  campaign. 

To  make  the  effort  unanimous,  the 
Inquirer  and  the  Record  joined  in  ap¬ 
peals  editorially,  and  with  special 
news  stories,  stressing  the  importance 
of  bringing  Philadelphia  up  to  its 
quota. 

CARTER  GU^  86 

Washwcton,  Jan.  6— Senator  Carter 
Glass,  Lynchburg,  Va.,  publisher,  ob¬ 
served  his  86th  birthday  this  week  at 
his  hotel  suite  where  he  is  recovering 
from  a  serious  illness. 


more  were  to  be  nm  off  to  handle  the 
unexpected  demand.  Officials  of 
Warner  Brothers  Tlieaters  in  Albany 
volunteered  to  underwrite  the  printing 
and  paper  costs  as  part  of  a  publicity 
tieup  with  “Destination  Tokyo.” 

The  junior  edition  was  prepared  by 
Jerry  Walker  of  the  Knickerbocker 
News  staff,  imder  the  supervision  of 
Managing  Editor  Gerald  H.  Salisbury. 
As  part  of  the  promotion  program, 
general  Manager  A.  J.  McDonald  be¬ 
came  a  movie  “star,”  telling  people 
about  the  little  paper  in  a  newsreel 
trailer.  This  job  was  directed  by 
Thomas  C.  Stowell,  producer  of  state 
motion  pictures  who  is  a  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  News  staff. 


HEADS  WASH.  GUILD 

William  Crawford,  member  of  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  reportorial 
staff,  has  ben  elected  president  of  the 
Washington  Newspaper  Guild,  suc¬ 
ceeding  A1  Toombs  who  is  entering 
military  service.  Other  officers  chosen 
are:  Blair  BoUes,  Washington  Star, 
first  vice  -  president;  Robert  H. 
Shackleford,  United  Press,  second 
vice  -  president;  Dorothy  Rockwell, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  secretary; 
Josei^  Vandenberg,  Washington  Star, 
financial  secretary;  Charles  Chalkley, 
Washington  Post,  treasurer. 

m 

Losser  Book  Explains 
Corporation  Taxes 

An  exhaustive  book,  “Yom  Cor¬ 
poration  Tax,”  explaining  the  various 
Federal  taxes  on  corporations  to  date 
by  J.  K.  Lasser,  certified  public  ac¬ 
countant  and  author  of  “Your  Income 
Tax,”  has  just  been  published  by  Si¬ 
mon  and  Schuster.  Thoroiighly  and 
as  simply  as  consistent  with  its  sub¬ 
ject,  the  144-page  volume  describes 
the  application  of  the  Excess  Profits 
tax,  lists  types  of  corporations  ex¬ 
empted  from  the  various  taxes  or  en¬ 
titled  to  some  form  of  relief,  explains  | 
the  tax  forms,  etc.  . 

Of  newspapers,  specifically,  it  shows 
how  periodicals  which  have  changed 
the  character  of  their  business  by  ac¬ 
quiring  the  assets  of  a  competitor  be¬ 
fore  May  31,  1941,  are  entitled  to  spe¬ 
cial  aid  in  figuring  the  constructive 
base  period  income.  Purchasers  of  the 
book  are  promised  corrections  based  | 
on  modifications  of  the  existing  tax 
laws  up  to  March  15,  1944.  j 

REPRINTS  In‘  demand 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Jan.  5 — ^De¬ 
spite  the  newsprint  shortage  the  En¬ 
quirer  and  News  found  it  necessary  to 
run  off  a  four-page  special  section  of 
8,000  copies  to^y  to  meet  demands 
for  reprints  of  stories  published  fol¬ 
lowing  the  death  of  Dr.  John  Harvey 
Kellogg,  91-year-old  director  of  the 
local  sanitarium,  inventor  of  breakfast 
foods  and  scientist.  Dr.  Kellogg  died 
Dec.  14.  1 


\6ur  Long  Distance  call  may  | 
have  gone  ta  New  Guinea 

Telephone  lines  are  the  life-lines  of  an  I 
army.  Bell  System  men  and  materials  are  ' 
helping  to  keep  those  lines  unbroken  on 
many  battlefronts. 

So  if  a  Long  Distance  call  gets  delayed 
once  in  a  while,  you  know  there’s  a  good 
reason. 

The  additional  equipment  that  could  be 
used  here  is  serving  the  soldiers  over  there. 


.S.  trmy  Si/mnl  Corps  installinf;  su'iirhhimrd  in  New  Guisml 


If  the  Long  Distance  circuit 
you  want  is  busy  —  and  your 
call  isn’t  really  urgent  —  it  will 
help  if  you  will  cancel  it. 


If  it  must  go  through,  we’ll 
appreciate  your  co-operation 
when  the  operator  says:  "Please 
limit  your  call  to  5  minutes.” 


■  ELL  TELEPHONE 


SYSTEM 


VITAL  TO  VICTORY  AND  THE  AMERICAN  WAY  OF  LIFE 


Somewhere  There’s  a 


Somewhere  under  this  blanket  of  snow,  there’s  a  liighway  ...  a  \  ital 
artery  of  commerce  serving  rich  farm  lands  and  important  industrial  areas. 

In  a  few  moments,  truck-driven  snowplows  and  sand  spreaders  will 


prepare  the  way  for  scores  of  other  trucks  to  follow  .  .  .  trucks  carrying  milk 
and  munitions,  cattle  and  cannon,  farm  and  factory  products  of  every 
description  .  .  .  trucks  that  must  get  through  regardless  of  the  weather. 


Multiply  this  picture  a  thousandfold  and  you’ll  get  some  idea  of  the  huge 
job  performed  by  highway  maintenance  trucks  on  almost  any  winter 
day.  And  snow  removal  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  story. 

Throughout  the  country,  170,000  to  200,000  trucks  are  regularly  engaged 
in  road  maintenance,  construction  and  repair  ...  in  order  that  the  rest 


Joseph  B.  Eastman,  director  of  the  Office 
of  Defense  Transportation,  recently  stated: 
‘  *.4  ut»mottvf  Transportatimm  is  abs«lmtely  esstm- 
tisl  to  the  winning  of  the  War.  Goods  must 
rtack  thoir  destinations  and  workers  must  get  to 
their  jobs. . .  on  time.  *'  Join  the  U.  S.  Truck 

Conservation  Corps  _ 

and  keep  your  trucks 
in  best  possible  con*  I 

ditiott.  Your  GMC  I  SmaaS^rS^B 

truckdealeris  pledged 
help 


and  out-transport  the  Axis  on  the  home  front. 


GMC  TRUCK  &  COACH  DIVISION 

General  Motors  Corporation 

Home  of  GMC  Trucks  and  GM  Coaches  .  .  .  f'olume  Producer  of  GMC  Army  Trucks  and  “'Ducks” 
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WMC  Create 
By  Spotting 

By  FEUX  S.  TOWLE 

WHEN  is  a  classified  ad  not  a  classi¬ 
fied  ad?  When  is  advertising  not  ad¬ 
vertising?  Should  newsprint  short¬ 
ages  result  in  the  publication  of  free 
advertising?  Should  advertising  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  news  columns  nullify 
rules  and  regulations,  established  by 
the  War  Manpower  Commission,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  these  violations 
are  endorsed  by  the  WMC?  If  such 
space  is  available  for  a  “story”  could 
not  that  same  space  be  sold  as  legiti¬ 
mate  advertising?  Must  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  meet  new  competition  from 
the  news  columns  of  the  newspaper? 

Ihese  are  startling  but  most  inter¬ 
esting  questions.  And,  the  answers 
are  as  varied  as  the  opinions  of  the 
individual  publishers  of  the  news¬ 
papers.  However,  in  defense  of  the 
splendid  record  of  classified  Help 
Wanted  advertising  in  staffing  the  war 
industries,  steps  should  be  taken  to 
utilize  and  protect  the  wartime  and 
peacetime  possibilities  of  it. 

Cites  McNett's  Message 

On  Dec.  17,  1943,  Mrs.  Anna  M. 
Rosenberg,  WMC  regional  director 
for  New  York,  invited  the  New  York 
City  newspapers  to  a  meeting  (E.  & 
P.,  Dec.  25,  p  46)  to  discuss  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  essential  Help  Wanted  ad¬ 
vertising,  due  to  newsprint  shortages, 
and  means  to  effect  a  possible  allo¬ 
cation  of  space  for  this  type  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  At  this  meeting, 
Mrs.  Rosenberg  read  the  following 
message  from  Chairman  Paul  V.  Mc¬ 
Nutt  of  the  WMC: 

“The  inability  of  essential  indus¬ 
tries  to  buy  sufficient  Help  Wanted 
advertising  space  has  seriously  re¬ 
tarded  urgent  war  production  in  re¬ 
cent  weeks.  In  New  York  City 
the  situation  is  doubly  serious  because 
labor  supply  does  exist  but  cannot  be 
tapped  effectively  without  newspaper 
advertising.  I  hope  sincerely  that  rec¬ 
ognizing  the  urgency  of  the  problem 
you  will  be  able  to  work  out  some 
practical  way  to  make  space  avail¬ 
able  at  least  to  top  priority  industries 
in  which  the  most  critical  manpower 
shortages  exist.  The  war  manpower 
commission  will  cooperate  to  the  ut¬ 
most  in  working  with  you  to  accom¬ 
plish  this.” 

In  response  to  this  appeal.  The  New 
York  News  published  a  news  story 
entitled,  “86,700  War  Jobs  Open  Here 
Belie  WMC  Optimism,”  on  Jan.  2. 
It  was  stated  that  the  story  was  based 
on  a  survey  conducted  by  the  News 
in  association  with  the  WMC  and  the 
U.  S.  Eknployment  Service.  In  the 
lead,  Mrs.  Rosenberg  is  quoted  re¬ 
garding  the  urgency  of  needed  man¬ 
power  for  the  essential  industries. 

Used  841  Linos 

The  story  contained  the  names  and 
addresses  of  war  plants,  the  number 
and  tyi)e  of  employes  needed  and  de¬ 
tailed  wage  rates,  overtime,  etc.  In 
addition,  transportation  facilities; 
available  living  accommodations,  plus 
the  cost  of  same;  and.  in  one  partic¬ 
ular  case,  the  fact  that  the  employ¬ 
ing  company  had  a  “child  care  de¬ 
partment”  which  aids  mothers  in  find¬ 
ing  nursery  accommodations,  were  in¬ 
cluded.  The  article  was  illustrated 
with  a  series  of  IVz  inch,  single  col¬ 
umn,  halftones  showing  men  and 
women  at  work  in  the  war  plants 
and  occupied  841  lines  of  space. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  pertinent 
facts  and  “sell,”  to  be  found  in  the 
average  paid  advertisement,  the  story 
excelled  in  the  latter.  It  contained  a 


>s  a  Problem 
News  Story 

pointed  reference  to,  and  definite 
stated  earnings,  of  the  minimum  start¬ 
ing  wages  and  top  bracket  earnings  for 
skilled  employes.  Likewise,  the  40- 
hour  work  week  was  emphasized,  a 
night  differential  of  10%  and  time- 
and-a-half,  for  overtime,  were 
stressed.  Wage  quotations  were  spe¬ 
cifically  stated  in  all  instances. 

The  appeals  were  further  drama¬ 
tized  by  disclosure  of  the  various  ar¬ 
ticles  of  war  the  individual  plants 
were  engaged  in  manufacturing,  such 
as  submarines,  war  and  merchant  ves¬ 
sels,  warships  and  the  repair  of  war¬ 
ships.  One  employer  was  described 
as  the  “world’s  largest  and  oldest 
builder  of  submarines.”  Indeed  com¬ 
forting  information  for  the  prospec¬ 
tive  employe — and,  the  enemy! 

And,  too,  testimonial  result  stories 
was  not  omitted.  The  following  day, 
approximately  500  lines  were  devot^ 
to  pictures  of  the  crowded  offices  of 
the  USES — as  a  direct  result  of  the 
story.  Representatives  of  the  war 
plants  attested  the  result  by  stating 
that  200%  to  400%  increase  in  hires 
were  attributed  to  the  published  ar¬ 
ticle.  Additional  follow-up  stories  were 
used. 

With  it  all,  one  point  was  conclu¬ 
sively  proved — newspapers  can  do  the 
job  of  mobilization  and  recruitment 
of  needed  manpower.  Although  be¬ 
tween  $3,500  to  $4,000  worth  of  ad¬ 
vertising  space  was  contributed  to  the 
manpower  problem,  by  the  space  used 
for  the  story,  newsprint  conditions 
made  it  impossible  to  accommodate 
these  concerns  in  the  roles  of  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

Pall  Ravarsal 

Although  the  WMC  was  actively  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  publication  of  this 
news  story,  it  still  represents  a  com¬ 
plete  reversal  and  violation  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  as  set  forth  in 
the  USES  Manual  and  the  policies  of 
the  WMC. 

Paragraph  2  of  Section  8100  of  the 
USES  Manual  states.  “Newspaper 
classified  Help  Wanted  advertising, 
when  carefully  utilized  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  established  policies,  can  be 
used  to  advantage.  However,  adver¬ 
tising  without  regard  to  programs 
directed  to  the  solution  of  manpower 
problems  may  have  an  extremely  dis¬ 
ruptive  effect  upon  the  labor  market 
in  particular  areas  and  may  general¬ 
ly  weaken  or  nullify  policies  of  the 
War  Manpower  Commission.”  Tech¬ 
nically,  the  story  may  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  advertising,  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  spirit  of  the  regula¬ 
tion  has  been  violated — with  identi¬ 
cal  disruptive  results. 

Throughout  the  nation,  various  es¬ 
tablished  employment  stabilization 
programs  prohibit  the  publication  of 
wage  rate  quotations  and  section  8105 
of  the  USES  Manual  specifically  in¬ 
cludes  the  subject  of  wage  rate  quo¬ 
tations. 

In  a  letter  to  Cranston  Williams, 
general  manager  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
dated  Oct.  16,  1943  (E.  &  P.  Oct.  30, 
p.  38)  Chairman  McNutt  stated,  “Man¬ 
power  shortages  in  essential  activities 
require  that  every  effort  be  made  to 
recruit  workers  without  disrupting 
the  labor  market  and  increasing  labor 
turnover  in  the  essential  activities.” 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  pos¬ 
sible  earnings  of  war  workers  in 
metropolitan  New  York  City  is  emn- 
parable  to  other  communities  through¬ 


out  the  country.  And,  too,  it  is  with¬ 
in  reason  to  believe  that  published 
wages,  in  the  New  York  area,  might 
tend  to  cause  unrest  and  precipitate 
ambition  for  migration  among  essen¬ 
tial  war  workers. 

At  the  time  that  Chairman  McNutt 
endorsed  the  use  of  classified  adver¬ 
tising  (E.  &  P.,  April  10,  page  18) 
in  conjunction  with  the  recruitment 
of  manpower,  it  was  pointed  out  by 
the  Association  of  Newspaper  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Managers  that  the 
exercise  of  complete  control  of  ad¬ 
vertising  copy,  by  the  newspapers, 
would  permit  the  creation  of  a  na¬ 
tional  pattern  adaptable  to  any  and  all 
decentralized  operations  of  the  WMC 
and  the  USEIS.  This  control  cannot 
be  effected  in  the  news  columns  of 
the  publications. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  News 
story  has  served  its  purpose  and  the 
local  WMC.  Perhaps,  it  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  matter  of  expediency.  Yet, 
the  element  of  risk  in  this  and  fu¬ 
ture  articles  is  still  a  matter  of  grave 
concern. 

The  voluntary  cooperation  of  the 
nation’s  press,  through  its  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  columns,  has  not  been 
without  loss  of  revenue  to  the  pub¬ 
lications — and,  the  publishers  felt  it 
their  patriotic  duty  to  cooperate  even 
though  such  cooperation  visits  restric¬ 
tions  upon  their  advertisers. 

It  might  be  a  difficult  problem,  at 
some  future  date,  to  convince  these 
same  publishers  that  existing,  indi¬ 
vidual  agreements  between  local 
newspapers  and  representatives  of  the 
WMC  and  USES  are  binding  only 
upon  the  advertising  columns  and 
that  the  government  agencies  may  di¬ 
vert  their  activities  to  the  news  col¬ 
umns,  without  restraint,  regardless  of 
the  policies  as  established  by  the 
WMC. 

a 

Pulpwood  Importance 
Stressed  by  Cadman 

Montreal,  Que.,  Jan.  5 — A.  E.  Cad¬ 
man,  secretary  and  general  manager 
of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Asso¬ 
ciation,  reviews  the  1944  paper  out¬ 
look  to  the  Toronto-Financial  Post: 

“The  immediate  problem  facing  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry  is  the  supply 
of  pulpwood  and  much  will  depend 
on  the  outcome  of  the  present  cam¬ 
paigns  being  run  by  National  Selec¬ 
tive  Service  and  by  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  itself  to  induce  more  men 
to  engage  in  pulpwood  cutting. 

“From  the  point  of  view  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  war  effort  and  of  the  post-war 
period,  it  is  essential,  that  the  supply 
of  pulpwood  be  maintained.  Over 
55%  of  the  pulpwood  cut  in  Canada 
finds  it  way  into  direct  front  line  uses 
— less  than  3%  being  consumed  for 
use  as  newsprint  in  Canada  and  less 
than  45%  for  use  as  newsprint  in  all 
markets,  including  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  South  America,  Axis- 
tralia  and  South  Africa. 

“In  the  post-war  period  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry  is  practically  the 
only  great  Canadian  export  industry 
which  will  have  a  cash  market  avail¬ 
able  for  the  sale  of  its  products.  No 
period  of  retooling  will  be  necessary 
as  the  products  which  the  industry  is 
turning  out  for  the  purposes  of  war 
are  the  same  products  as  it  will  turn 
out  when  peace  returns. 

“Too  often  it  is  forgotten  that  pulp 
and  paper  in  peacetime  leads  all 
Canadian  manufacturing  industries  in 
wages  and  salaries  paid  out  and  is 
second  only  to  sawmills  in  the  number 
of  men  it  employs.  Jobs  and  wages 
will  be  the  supreme  need  in  the  post¬ 
war  period  and  the  position  of  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry  in  Canada’s 
economy  will  be  more  important  than 
ever  before.” 


North  Ireland  Edition 
For  Stars  and  Stripes  ' 

Stars  and  Stripes,  daily  newsoan* 
of  the  U.  S.  armed  forces,  now 
lishes  a  “North  Ireland  Editiwi"  i 
printed  exclusively  for  men  in  that 
sector  of  the  European  theater.  In. 
augurated  Dec.  6,  the  paper  is  sub! 
stantially  the  same  as  the  British  edi¬ 
tion,  published  in  London  and  featur* 
ing  news  from  the  U.  S.  and  the  ww 
fronts,  but  it  will  also  contain  mo(t 
local  news  for  the  interest  of  th* 
Yanks  in  Ulster. 

Using  the  presses  of  the  Belfut 
Telegraph,  the  paper  is  puhliA^ 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Chief  of  1 
Special  Services  in  the  European  i 
Tlieater  of  Operations,  Col.  Oscar  N  ' 
Solbert,  formerly  with  the  Eastman  : 
Kodak  Co.  Lieut.  Col.  E.  M.  Llewel¬ 
lyn  is  editor  and  officer  in  charge,  and 
Major  H.  A.  Harcher  managing  editor 

Brig.  Gen.  Leroy  P.  Collins,  North- 
ern  Ireland  Base  Section  Commander, 
in  a  message  to  the  editors  at  the  start 
of  the  new  venture,  said:  “The  pub- 
lication  of  this  Northern  Ireland  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  is  an¬ 
other  evidence  of  the  progressive 
spirit  actuating  the  service  which  the 
paper  is  giving  our  troops.  The  Stars 
and  Stripes  fills  a  need  which  nothin; 
else  can.  We  welcome  the  new  bah; 
and  wish  it  all  success  in  what  oe 
hope  will  not  have  to  be  too  long  a  * 
life.”  ; 

N.  Y.  Newswomen  j 
Offer  Writing  Prizes  ! 

Two  $50  war  bonds  will  be  awardsd  J 
by  the  New  York  Newspaper  Women'i  | 
Club  for  outstanding  work  by  Nat ' 
York  newspaper  women  during  1911  j 
it  was  announced  this  week.  One  f 
prize  will  be  given  for  the  best  artide ! 
of  general  interest,  the  other  for  the  i 
best  piece  of  special  interest  to  wcana.  i 
including  food,  fashions,  beauty,  child  ( 
care,  home  decoration,  and  similar  t 
subjects. 

All  women  who  write  regularly  for  t 
New  York  newspapers  in  the  EngMi 
language,  or  who  work  on  the  Neie 
York  staffs  of  S5mdicates  or  wire  see-  * 
vices  with  New  York  headquarteni 
are  eligible.  Entries  will  be  accepted  i 
until  midnight,  Feb.  1,  1944,  the  pr^  ■ 
sentation  date  and  names  of  the  iivtl 
judges  to  be  announced  later.  Tte| 
prize  committee  of  the  club,  which  tj 
located  at  Hotel  Biltmore,  is: 

Sally  MacDougall,  World-Telegrm^ 
chairman;  Elmma  Bugbee,  Heroic  | 
Tribune;  Lucy  Greenbaum,  Times;  Idrj 
Jean  Kean,  King  Features  Syndicate) 
Loretta  King,  News;  Sylvia  Porter  | 
Post;  Mary  E.  Watts,  Sun;  Florenoj 
Wessels,  Journal- American;  and  Yir  i 
ginia  Pope,  Times  club  president. 


WHEN  POST-WAR  SHIPPING! 

IS  resumed  over  the  oceans  | 


HOLMEN’S  NEWSPRINI 


will  again  be  offered  to  our 
American  customers 

HOLMEN’S  PAPER  MILLS 

Norrkoping,  Sweden 
SCANDINAVIAN  EXPORT  PAPER  CO.,  INC 
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The  Main  Line  Airway  in  the 


Ihe  Main  Line  Airway  follows  the 
great  mid-continent  route  —  by  all  odds 
the  most  important  path  of  progress 
in  the  U.  S.  It  is  the  route  of  histor)' 
.  .  .  blazed  by  the  earliest  pioneers. 
And  each  new  advance  in  transcon¬ 
tinental  travel  and  communication  — 
railway,  highway,  telegraph  and  air— 
has  had  its  beginnings  along  this 
famous  natural  thoroughfare. 


In  the  Age  of  Flight,  progress  will 
continue  on  United’s  Main  Line  Air¬ 
way,  for  its  long-standing  strategic 
advantages  will  be  more  pronounced 
than  ever.  The  direct  route  from  coast 
to  coast,  it  links  many  of  the  country’s 
most  imjxirtant  cities.  It  serves  areas 
rich  in  natural  resources.  It  reaches 


some  of  the  nation’s  finest  agricultural 
and  stock-raising  districts. 

Furthermore,  the  Main  Line  Air¬ 
way  will  become  an  integral  segment 
in  the  round-the-world  airways  system 
of  the  Age  of  Flight.  Travelers  be¬ 
tween  Euroj>e  and  the  Orient  or  South 
Pacific  will  probably  fly  the  U.  S.  leg 
of  their  journey  on  the  Main  Line 
Airway.  As  a  result,  cities  all  the  way 
across  this  country  will  be  in  intimate 
touch  with  cities  around  the  globe, 
and  will  hat  e  an  opportunity  to  share 
in  the  whole  composite  picture  of 
international  progress. 

This  is  another  of  many  promises 
which  the  airplane  will  fulfil  in  the 
coming  Age  of  Flight. 


★  Buy  War  Bonds  and  Stamps  for  Victory 

UNITED 


AIR 


Coast  to  Coast  oa  tba  Route  of  the  Main  Line  Airway 


IMS  Covartd  Wagon  ....  About  200  dayt 
ISiO  Pony  Express  (Mail  only)  St.  Joseph, 

Mo.,  to  San  Francisco . 8  days 

less  First  transcontinental  railroad  .  .  .  .  7  days 
ISIS  All  rail . S  days 

1920  Air-Rail  (Mail  only) . 72  hours 

1921  First  transcontinental  air  mail  .  .  33'/]  hours 

1927  First  through  passanger-mail-express 

air  service . 31%  hours 

1938  Streamlined  trains  ...  2  days  and  3  nights 

1941  United  Mainlinar . li  hours 

Tomorrow's  Age  of  Pligkf  United  Mainlinar  II  hours 


THE  MAIN  LINE  AIRWAY 
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frequent  changes  in  working  condi* 
tions,  of  steadily  advancing  wage 
levels,  of  shortening  hours — a  com¬ 
bination  of  techniques  which  has  con- 

-  siderably  increased  newspaper  pro- 

duction  costs  since  1933.  That  the 
'S  combination,  enforced  by  occasional 

iol  strikes  and  strike  votes,  has  produced 

immediate  gains  for  numerous  unions 
To  EIditor  &  Publisher:  Being  a  ^  matter  of  record.  That  it  is  a  wise 

_ j-run  policy,  either  from  the 

the  undersigned  customarily  refrains  union  standpoint  or  that  of  the  pub- 
'  to  keep  newspaper  costs  on 

a  perpetual  escalator  through  union 


WHAT  OUR 
READERS  SAY 


firm  believer  in  freedom  of  the  press  long. 
t‘  ■  '  ' 

from  commenting  upon  misstatements  Usher, 

which  may  appear  in  print.  i_  _  _  _ _ 

However,  in  the  issue  of  EIditor  &  demands,  not  subject  to  arbitration, 
PuBUSHER  for  December  25,  1943,  a  is  not  at  all  so  certain.  The  I.T.U. 
gross  misstatement  of  fact  is  contained  has  prospered  when  newspapers  have 
in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  lead  edi-  prospered — and  it  cannot  be  other- 
torial.  The  second  sentence  of  the  wise, 
first  paragraph  of  your  editorial  reads:  ■ 

“No  matter  how  you  look  at  it  the^  'W’Qsh.  TVPO  DisPUtC 
are  strikes  against  signed  contracts  I ^ 

all  of  which  provide  for  arbitration  of  GqGS  tO  ArbltTOtlOll 

‘“iSnShcs  are  my  own.  The  italic  . 

portion  is  completely  false,  since  all  of  Washington  publishers  and 

Ihe  contracts  between  local  unions  of  a  working 

rde"S?“J?biS;tiT‘°"""^ 

Tf t^  Sa“"Je°Ljority  of  con.  —onal  Typo- 

tracts  do  contain  a  provLsion  for  a  “P 

joint  standing  committee  to  adjudicate  reiected  the  nrinters' 

differences  which  arise  as  to  the  inter- 

.  .. _ , _  suggestion  that  it  ignore  the  contract 

P*^  .  u  .  .  Provision  that  an  impartial  arbiter  be 

mrat,  but  si^comimtments  are  m  j  j,j,U  j 

the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
^  «icc*edinfl  Association.  The  employers  had  op- 
controcts.  posed  such  action  on  the  groimd  that 

,  a  system  long  and  successfully  em- 

lead  ^tonal  you  make  s^c^er-  ^ould  not  be  abandoned  as  a 

ence  to  ^ark,  you  should  know  t^t  ^  particularly  when  there 

Ae  contract  at  Newark  had  expired, 
that  Aere  was  no  arbitration  agree-  utilized 

ment  between  the  parties  m  that  city.  p^isions  of  Ae  contract 

Very  truly  yours,  an  unresolved  wage  question  must  be 

C.  M.  Baba,  submitted  to  an  arbitration  board  com- 
President.  International  prismg  two  represenAtives  of  the 
Typographical  Umon.  publishers,  two  chosen  by  Ae  union, 

and  a  fifA  A  be  picked  by  Claude 
Editor’s  Note — Mr.  Baker  is  cor-  Baker,  ITU  international  president, 
rect  m  outlining  Ae  missAtemenA  m  and  George  N.  Dale,  of  Chicago,  chair- 
the  Dec.  25  comment.  The  Newark  man  of  Ae  ANPA  standmg  committee. 
(N.  J.)  contract  mcluded  no  arbiAa-  The  WLB  order  directed  Baker  and 


Don’t  wait  for  "routine”  afternoon  pickup.*,  when  shipping  .MR 
EM'KESS.  Get  your  shipments  on  tlie  w?v  as  soon  as  they  are 
ivatl)  —  as  early  in  the  Hay  as  pi 

That's  tlie  secret  of  getting  fa.*te>t  deliiery.  Becau.se  you 
a\oi(l  possible  delay,  due  to  end-of-day  congestion  when 
Airline  traflic  is  at  it.*  (leak. 

And  to  cut  costs — air  express  shipments  should 
l>e  jmrlied  compactly  but  securely,  to  obtain 
the  best  ratio  of  size  to  weight. 


A  huge  paper  and  cellAose  com¬ 
pany  is  being  formed  in  Brazil  to  con¬ 
vert  Ae  country’s  vast  forest  resources 
in  A  paper  pAp  for  the  book,  maga¬ 
zine,  and  newspaper  mdustries,  hard 
hit  by  Ae  reduction  of  paper  and 
newsprint  imports. 

Requiring  an  expenAture  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $15,000,000,  Ae  project  is 
called  the  largest  single  private  enAr- 
prise  A  be  underAken  in  Brazil.  The 
new  company,  to  be  known  as  Ae 
Companhia  Nacional  de  Papel  e  Celu- 
lose,  will  be  financed  by  existing  paper 
compames,  newspapers,  raAo  sAtions, 
magazines,  and  the  public  m  general. 

Present  paper  production  in  Brazil, 
averaging  about  a  quarAr  of  a  million 
Ans  annually,  provides  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  supplies  needed. 

The  great  poAntial  sources  of  paper 
within  Ae  country  have  hardly  been 
tapped  in  Ae  past  because  of  financAl 
and  Aansportation  hanAcaps.  The 
new  company’s  founders  believe  they 
now  have  sufficient  capiAl  to  provide 
adequate  transport  facilities.  They 
hope  that,  eventually,  Brazil  will  be 
self-sufficient  so  far  as  paper  is  con¬ 
cerned. 


A  Money-Saving, 
High-Speed  Tool 
For  Every  Business 


As  a  result  of  increased  efficiency  de\ eloped  to  meet  wartime 
demands,  rates  have  recently  been  reduced.  Shippers  nation¬ 
wide  are  now  saving  an  average  of  more  than  10%  on  Air 
Express  charges.  And  Air  Express  schedules  are  based  on 
"hours”,  not  days  and  weeks  —  with  3-mile-a-minute  service 
direct  to  hundreds  of  U.  S.  cities  and  scores  of  foreign  countries. 

WRin  TODAY  for  "V  ision  Unlimited” — an  informative  booklet 
that  will  stimulate  the  thinking  of  every  executive.  Dept.  PR-1, 
Railway  Express  Agency,  230  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Phone  RAILWAY  EXPRESS  AGENCY,  AIR  EXPRESS  DIVISION 
Representing  t'ne  AIRLINES  of  ihe  United  States 
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W  A I T I  N  G 
LIST 


Pennsylvania  has 
2,241^500 
Wired  Homes 


Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E) 

Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E) 

Chester  Times  (E) 

Clearfield  Progress  (E) 

Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E) 

Hazleton  Standard- Sentinel  (M) 

Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E) 

Lansdale-North  Penn  Reporter  (E) 

Meadville  Tribune-Republican  (M&E) 

New  Castle  News  (E) 

Towanda  Review  (M) 

Warren  Times-Mirror  (E) 

Washington  Observer  Reporter  (M&E) 
Waynesboro  Record-Herald  (E) 

Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M) 

Williamsport  Sun  (E) 

York  Dispatch  (E)  ■> 


These  homes  are  hungry  for  the  electrical  products  that  have 
been  denied  them  through  these  years  of  war-time  restriction. — 

And  for  the  hundreds  of  other  products  that  vanished  from 
the  dealers’  shelves  and  could  not  be  replaced. 

The  advertiser  who  starts  today  to  "pre-sell”  his  product  in 
the  Pennsylvania  market  will  be  a  good  jump  ahead  of  his 
competitors  when  V-day  puts  the  goods  of  every-day  life  back 
into  circulation. 

There’s  a  simple  and  effective  way  to  do  this  job: 

Use  the  Pennsylvania  local  newspapers — 

Us«  th«m  regularly 
Use  newspaper-type  copy 
Merchandise  your  advertising 
Use  newspapers'  staffs 
Use  all  the  newspapers 

— and  you’ll  build  a  waiting  list  for  your  product. 

Any  one  of  our  representatives  will  be  glad  to  help  you  work 
out  a  real  "pre-selling”  plan. 


THE  COOPERATING  NEWSPAPERS 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
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continued  from  page  6 
gations  to  do  so  under  the  by-laws  of 
AP  and  at  their  personal  expense,  in 
order  to  enable  AP  to  improve  the 
quality  and  coverage  of  its  news  re¬ 
ports  and  services. 

25.  AP  has  for  many  years  fur¬ 
nished  to  its  members  news  reports 
which  embody  the  highest  standards 
of  accurate,  non-partisan  and  com¬ 
prehensive  news  reporting. 

26.  No  by-law,  inile,  or  resolution 
of  AP  prohibits  or  hinders  its  mem¬ 
bers  from  purchasing  or  otherwise  ob¬ 
taining  the  news  reports  of  competing 
news  agencies. 

27.  AP  does  not  prevent  or  hinder 
non-member  newspapers  from  obtain¬ 
ing  access  to  the  original  sources  of 
news. 

28.  There  have  been  1,890  additions 
to  the  membership  of  AP  since  1900. 

29.  The  value  of  news  lies  in  its 
exclusiveness,  reliability,  and  new¬ 
ness. 

laferstate  Operations  of  AP 
and  Newspapers 

30.  AP,  in  collecting  and  dissem¬ 
inating  news  and  news  pictures,  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  interstate  and  foreign  com¬ 
merce. 

31.  Most  of  AP  members  regularly 
receive  and  publish  in  the  state  in 
which  their  newspapers  are  published 
news  transmitted  to  them  by  AP  from 
other  states  and  regularly  deliver  local 
news  to  AP  in  the  state  in  which  their 
newspaper  are  published  for  trans¬ 
mittal  to  other  states.  Many  AP  mem¬ 
bers  sell  their  newspapers,  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  course  of  business,  in  states  other 
than  those  in  which  they  are  pub¬ 
lished.  Bdany  AP  members  sell  their 
newspapers  in  the  state  in  which  they 
are  published  for  sale  and  delivery  in 
other  states. 

32.  The  Chicago  Sun,  a  newspaper 
published  by  Marshall  Field  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  ni.,  regularly  obtains  news  re¬ 
ports  from  bureaus  and  correspond¬ 
ents  located  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries 
and  regularly  sells  and  delivers  its 
newspapers  ^m  the  State  of  Illinois 
to  purchasers  in  other  states.  The 
Washington  Times-Herald,  a  newspa¬ 
per  with  morning  and  evening  editions, 
is  owned  and  published  by  Eleanor 
Medill  Patterson  in  Washin^n,  D.  C., 
and  sold  throughout  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

33.  Newspapers  serve  one  of  the 
most  vital  of  all  general  interests:  the 
dissemination  of  news  from  as  many 
different  sources,  and  with  as  many 
different  facets  and  colors  as  is  pos¬ 
sible. 

34.  The  widest  possible  dissemina¬ 
tion  among  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  fresh,  accurate,  and  world¬ 
wide  news  of  current  events  and  con¬ 
ditions  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
national  welfare,  and  newspapers  are 
the  chief  media  for  its  dessemination. 

35.  Newspapers  accord  to  news  dis¬ 
patches  which  they  receive  different 
treatment  as  to  the  portions  thereof 
which  they  publish,  the  time  of  pub¬ 
lication,  position  in  the  composition 
of  the  newspaper,  emphasis,  rdated 
comment,  headlines  and  the  like. 

Character  aad  loiportaBce  of 
News  Agencies 

36.  There  are  many  news  gathering 
organizations  of  one  sort  or  another  in 
the  United  States  of  which  three,  AP, 
United  Press  Associations  (herein¬ 
after  referred  to  as  UP.)  and  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  (hereinafter  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  INS),  are  comparable  in 
size,  scope  of  coverage  and  efficiency. 
There  are  in  the  United  States  at  least 
20  to  30  other  news  agencies  which 
furnish  substantial  news  reporting 


services.  Ordinarily  they  will  not 
furnish  their  services  to  more  than 
one  subscriber  in  a  city. 

37.  The  most  important  of  these 
agencies  are:  the  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  Syndicate,  the  New 
York  Times  Syndicate  and  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribime  Syndicate. 

38.  The  news  events  of  the  world 
are  equally  open  at  the  source  to  any¬ 
one  desiring  to  start  a  press  associa¬ 
tion  service.  The  Chicago  Tribime- 
New  York  News  Syndicate  and  the 
New  York  Times  News  Syndicate 
could  furnish  a  fully  adequate  domes¬ 
tic  and  foreign  news  service, 

39.  The  aggregate  expenses  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  the  New  York  Daily 
News  and  the  New  York  Times  in 
gathering  domestic  and  foreign  news, 
exclusive  of  payments  to  AP,  U.P. 
and  INS,  were  in  excess  of  $6,790,(X)0, 
in  1942. 

40.  It  is  practically  impossible  for 
any  one  newspaper  alone  to  establish 
or  maintain  the  organization  requisite 
for  collecting  all  of  the  news  of  the 
world,  or  any  substantial  part  thereof; 
aside  from  the  administrative  and  or¬ 
ganization  difficulties  thereof,  the 
financial  cost  is  so  great  that  no  single 
newspaper  acting  alone  could  sustain 
it  It  is,  however,  entirely  feasible 
for  a  small  number  of  metropolitan 
daily  newspapers  to  establish  and 
maintain  an  organization  requisite  for 
collecting  all  the  news  of  the  world. 

Operatioas  of  UP 

41.  UP.  is  a  corporation  organized 
in  1907  engaged  for  profit  in  furnish¬ 
ing  news  reports  to  newspapers  sub¬ 
scribing  for  its  service  at  rates  agreed 
upon  with  its  respective  subscribers 
and  stipulated  in  their  respective  sub¬ 
scription  contracts. 

42.  The  services  supplied  by  U.P., 
its  affiliates  and  subsidiaries,  consist  of 
(1)  news  reports,  (2)  news  pictures, 
and  (3)  featiu^s. 

43.  The  principal  soimces  of  the 
domestic  news  reports  which  UP. 
gathers  and  distributes  are  (1)  584 
domestic  newspapers  and  457  domestic 
radio  stations  obligated  by  contract  to 
furnish  local  news  of  spontaneous 
origin  to  UP.,  (2)  its  61  news  bureaus 
with  their  reporting  staffs,  maintained 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  (3) 
its  string  correspondents. 

44.  The  principal  sources  of  U.P.’s 
foreign  news  reports  are  (1)  its  for¬ 
eign  bureaus,  of  which  it  had  33  in 
1942,  (2)  foreign  news  agencies  which 
supply  UP.  with  news  reports  imder 
contract,  (3)  a  large  nvunber  of  for¬ 
eign  newspapers  and  radio  stations 
which  are  subscribers  to  UP.,  and  (4) 
its  foreign  string  correspondents. 

45.  News  gathered  by  U.P.  is  sent 
from  these  various  sources,  principally 
by  telephone,  telegraph,  or  cable,  to 
news  assembly  points  established  by 
UP.,  and  at  these  assembly  points  is 
broken  down,  classified,  largely  edited 
and  rewritten,  and  distributed  by  U.P. 
to  other  UP.  distributing  offices  and 
to  its  subscribers.  UP.  distributes 
such  news  from  these  assembly  points 
to  its  subscribers,  primarily  over  tele¬ 
graph  wires  leased  from  public  util¬ 
ities.  Trunk  telegraph  wires  carry  the 
news  from  the  various  assembly  points 
to  the  principal  cities  of  the  United 
States  and  serve  directly  the  U.P.  sub¬ 
scribers  located  in  those  cities.  Re¬ 
gional  and  state  wire  circuits  are 
utilized  to  relay  the  news  distributed 
by  UP.  to  the  subscribers  located  in 
the  smaller  cities  and  outlying  dis¬ 
tricts. 

46.  During  the  year  1942,  U.P.  had 
797  full-time  employes  in  the  United 
States  to  whom  it  paid  a  compensa¬ 
tion  of  $2,378,306.43;  529  full-time  em¬ 
ployes  in  foreign  countries  to  whom  it 


paid  a  compensation  of  $567,041.65; 
and  2,088  part-time  reporters  or 
stringmen  to  whom  it  paid  a  compen¬ 
sation  of  $7S^041.03.  U.P.’s  total  op¬ 
erating  expenses  for  the  year  1942 
amounted  to  $6,065,412.42. 

47.  U.P.’s  affiliate,  NEIA  Service, 
Inc.,  hereinafter  called  NEA,  and  its 
subsidiary.  Acme  Newspictures,  Inc., 
hereinafter  called  Acme,  both  organ¬ 
ized  for  profit,  supply  features  and 
news  pictures,  including  newsphotos, 
maps,  charts,  and  other  illustrations 
to  newspapers  by  wire,  mail  and  other 
methods  appropriate  to  particular  de¬ 
liveries.  NEA  and  Acme  had  385  full 
time  employes  in  1942. 

48.  The  expenditures  of  NEA  and 
Acme  in  connection  with  their  services 
in  1941  were  $2,563,402.46,  divided  ap¬ 
proximately  evenly  between  features 
and  pictures. 

49.  U.P.’s  subsidiary.  United  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate,  Inc.,  hereinafter 
called  UFS,  organized  for  profit,  sup¬ 
plies  features,  including  feature  mats, 
proof  sheets,  background  maps,  com¬ 
ics,  cross-word  puzzles  and  other 
feature  material  to  newspapers.  UFS 
had  75  full  time  employes  in  1942. 

50.  The  expenditures  of  UFS  in 
connection  with  its  feature  service 
were  approximately  $1,223,139.00. 

51.  In  1942,  the  employes,  exclud¬ 
ing  string  men,  of  U.P.,  UFS,  NEA  and 
Acme,  totaled  1,786. 

52.  In  1942,  the  combined  expendi¬ 
tures  of  U.P.,  UFS,  NEA  and  Acme 
totaled  $10,033,502.04. 

53.  As  of  ^ptember  30,  1941,  UP. 
had  in  the  United  States  150  daily 
morning  English  language  newspaper 
subscribers,  695  daily  evening  English 
language  newspaper  subscribers,  17 
Sunday  only  English  language  news¬ 
paper  subscribers,  and  119  other  news¬ 
paper  subscribers,  a  total  of  981  news¬ 
paper  subscribers  in  the  United  States. 
In  addition,  UP.  had  391  foreign  news¬ 
paper  subscribers,  or  a  total  of  1,372 
domestic  and  foreign  newspaper  sub¬ 
scribers. 

54.  In  1942,  1,060  newspapers  re¬ 
ceived  the  picture  service  from  or 
originated  by  NEA  and  Acme;  1,075 
newspaper  subscribed  to  the  UFS  fea¬ 
ture  service,  of  which  916  were  domes¬ 
tic  newspapers. 

55.  At  the  time  of  its  organization 
in  1907,  UP.  had  369  subscribers  all 
of  which  were  evening  newspapers, 
and  its  total  expenditxu-es  in  that  year 
were  approximately  $250,000. 

56.  'liie  continuous  expansion  of  the 
use  of  UP.  news  reports  by  newspa¬ 
pers  and  other  subscribers  is  shown 
by  the  following  table: 

Total 

U.P.  Total  Humber  of 
Year  Expenditures  Subscribers 

1907 .  $  251,560.39  369 

1913 .  651,750.49  496 

1918 .  1,166,706.15  716 

1923 .  2.306,699.14  901 

1928 .  3,664,472.23  1,114 

1933 .  3,615.886.09  1,182 

1938 .  5,298,765.94  1,693 

1941 .  6,647,863.61  1,991 

OperatioNi  of  INS 

57.  INS,  organized  in  1909,  is  a  de¬ 
partment  of  King  Features  Syndicate, 
Inc.,  a  corporation  engaged  for  profit 
in  furnishing  news,  news  pictures  and 
news  features  to  newspapers.  INS 
furnishes  news  reports  to  newspapers 
subscribing  for  its  service  at  rates 
agreed  upon  with  its  respective  sub¬ 
scribers  and  stipulated  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  subscription  contracts. 

58.  The  principal  sources  of  the 
domestic  news  repwris  which  INS 
gathers  and  distributes  are  (1)  75 
domestic  newspapers  and  182  domes¬ 
tic  radio  stations,  (2)  its  31  news  bu¬ 
reaus  in  the  United  States,  with  their 
reporting  staffs,  and  (3)  its  string  cor¬ 
respondents. 


59.  The  principal  sources  of  INg', 
foreign  news  reports  are  (1)  its 
eign  bureaus,  of  which  it  had  6  in  j 
1942,  (2)  foreign  news  agencies  which  1 
supply  INS  with  news  reports  under  ' 
contract,  and  (3)  foreign  newspapers 
and  radio  stations  which  are  subscrib¬ 
ers  to  INS,  and  (4)  its  foreign  string 
correspondents. 

INS  Newt  Transmistiee 

60.  News  gathered  by  INS  is  sat 

from  these  various  sources,  principally  I 
by  telephone,  telegraph,  or  cable,  to  i 
news  assembly  points  established  by 
INS,  and  at  ^ese  assembly  points  it 
broken  down,  classified,  largely  edited 
and  rewritten,  and  distributed  by  BIS 
to  other  INS  distributing  offices  and  to 
its  subscribers.  INS  distributes  such 
news  from  these  assembly  points  to 
its  subscribers,  primarily  over  tele¬ 
graph  wires  leased  from  public  util¬ 
ities.  Trunk  telegraph  wires  cany 
the  news  from  the  various  assembly  ; 
points  to  many  of  the  principal  dtki  i 
of  the  United  States  and  serve  directly  | 
the  INS  subscribers  located  in  thoie  { 
cities.  • 

61.  The  news  picture  service  of  In- 

temational  News  Photo  (hereinafter 
called  INP),  the  news  picture  depart¬ 
ment  of  King  Features  Syndicate,  In^  t 
includes  newsphotos,  maps,  charts  aad  I 
other  illustrations  which  are  sent  by  ^ 
INP  to  its  subscribeirs  by  wire,  mail  | 
and  other  methods  appropriate  to  par-  | 
ticvilar  deliveries.  I 

62.  The  feature  service  of  King  I 
Features  Symdicate,  Inc.,  includes  fea-  j 
ture  mats,  proof  sheets,  background 
maps,  comics,  cross-word  puzzles  and 
other  feature  material. 

63.  As  of  September  30,  1941,  INS 
had  338  domestic  newspaper  subscrib¬ 
ers  and  182  domestic  radio  station  sub¬ 
scribers. 

64.  During  the  year  1942,  INS  had 
272  full-time  employes  in  the  United 
States  to  whom  it  paid  a  compensation 
of  $959,045.06;  41  full-time  employe! 
in  foreign  countries;  1,864  part-time 
reporters  or  stringmen  to  whom  it  paid 
a  compensation  of  $25,743.89.  Tbe 
total  operating  expenses  of  INS  for  the 
year  1941  amounted  to  $2,622,744.45. 

65.  In  1941,  the  combined  expendi¬ 

tures  of  King  Features  Syndicate,  Inc, 
including  its  news  service  (INS),  ill 
picture  service  (INP)  and  its  feature  ‘ 
service  were  $9,434,376.65.  ) 

Ralativa  Pesitlea  of  AP 

66.  Of  the  1,853  Elnglish  language  ^ 
daily  newspapers  of  general  circula¬ 
tion  published  in  the  United  Stats » 
in  1941, 1,769  with  a  total  daily  average  i 
circulation  of  over  41,861,577  received! 
the  news  reports  of  one  or  more  oil 
AP,  UJ*.  and  INS,  where  as  the  eve¬ 
ning  newspapers  in  the  United  State  i 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Producing  for  War 
Preparing  for  Peace 


For  the  first  time  since  Pearl  Harbor,  the  forces  of 
freedom  hold  the  initiative  on  every  fighting  front  in  this 
global  war.  The  leaders  of  four  of  the  great  Allied  nations 
have  met  and  agreed  upon  courses  of  cooperative  future  action 
designed  to  speed  the  day  of  victory. 

We  of  the  Firestone  organization  are  determined  that 
until  the  war  is  won,  our  resources  and  our  efforts  shall 
continue  to  be  concentrated  on  the  primary  job  of  supplying 
our  armed  forces  with  the  equipment  they  need  to  defeat  our 
enemies.  But  we  also  realize  that  victory,  when  it  comes,  will 
be  hollow  indeed  if  we  are  not  prepared  to  do  our  part  in 
making  this  world  a  better  place  in  which  to  live  by  supplying 
America  and  the  other  nations  with  products  which  will 
provide  greater  comfort,  greater  safety,  greater  economy  and 
greater  value. 

Today,  Firestone  plants  throughout  the  world  are 
producing  the  materials  of  war  in  ever-increasing  quantities. 
Under  the  impetus  of  war-time  pressure,  more  scientific, 
technological  and  engineering  advancements  have  been 
made  during  the  past  two  years  than  in  any  other  similar 
period  in  history.  And  many  of  the  new  machines,  new 
methods  and  new  materials,  which  we  have  developed  to 
accelerate  the  output  of  rubber,  metal  and  plastic  products 
for  our  fighting  men,  can  be  readily  adapted  to  the  manufacture 
of  civilian  products. 

Thus,  in  producing  for  war,  Firestone  is  also  preparing 
for  peace. 


^  Chairman 
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continued  from  page  40 
not  reoeiving  the  reports  of  any  of 
these  three  news  agencies  numbered 
77  with  a  total  circulation  oi  187,975 
and  the  morning  new^apers  in  the 
United  States  not  receiving  the  re¬ 
ports  of  any  these  three  news  agen¬ 
cies  numbered  seven  with  a  total  cir¬ 
culation  of  30,839. 

67.  Ihere  are  differences  between 
the  respective  news  reports  sent  out 
by  AP,  UP.  and  INS,  since  the  facil¬ 
ities  and  opportunities  of  the  news 
agencies  for  collecting  news  and  trans¬ 
mitting  it  speedily  differ  and  per¬ 
sonal  choices  are  involved  in  selecting 
events  for  news  coverage  and  in  pre¬ 
paring  and  editing  accounts  of  the 
same  event. 

68.  Most  of  the  larger  newspapers, 
as  well  as  many  smaller  ones,  find  it 
desirable  to,  and  do,  subscribe  to  more 
than  one  of  the  news  services  of  AP, 
UP,  and  ms.  Dur^  1942,  342  AP 
members  also  subscribed  to  U.P.  and 
164  AP  members  also  subscribed  to 
ms.  As  of  Sept  30,  1941,  more  than 
600  domestic  newspapers  which  were 
subscribers  of  UP.  were  not  members 
of  AP. 

69.  The  growth  of  UP.,  mS  and 
other  competitive  news  agencies  has 
been  fostered  by  the  provisions  of  the 
by-laws  of  AP  as  to  membership  and 
as  to  the  restriction  of  AP  news  re¬ 
ports  to  its  members. 

70.  Newspapers  in  small,  medium¬ 
sized  and  large  cities  have  obtained 
large  circulations  in  proportion  to  the 
population  of  the  area  served  by  them 
(a)  without  utilizing  AP  service,  (b) 
by  utilizing  UP.  service  alone,  and 
(c)  by  utilizing  INS  service  alone. 

71.  Newspapers  in  small,  medium¬ 
sized  and  large  cities  which  are  not 
members  of  AP  successfully  compete 
with  newspapers  which  are  members 
of  AP. 

72.  Many  newspapers  prefer  the 
foreign  and  financial  news  service  of 
UP.  to  the  foreign  and  financial  serv¬ 
ices  of  AP.  Some  newspapers  prefer 
the  domestic  news  service  of  UP.  to 
the  domestic  news  service  of  AP. 

73.  Numerous  newspapers  have 
voluntarily  ceased  to  be  members  of 
AP  and  l^ve  become  subscribers  to 
U.P.  and  vice-versa. 

74  TTie  New  York  Daily  News, 
with  the  largest  circulation  in  the 
United  States  (over  2,000,000  daily 
and  over  3,000,000  Sunday)  established 
itself  long  before  it  became  a  member 
of  AP.  Prior  to  becoming  a  member 
of  AP,  it  had  achieved  an  average 
daily  circulation  of  approximately 
1,200,000. 

75.  The  New  York  Daily  Mirror, 
established  in  1924  did  not  become  an 
AP  member  until  1937.  Prior  to  be¬ 
coming  a  member  of  AP  it  used  the 
reports  of  UP.  and  INS  exclusively. 
Tlie  Mirror’s  circulation  was  estab¬ 
lished  and  continued  to  grow  during 
the  years  when  it  relied  upon  these 
services  exclusively.  Its  average  daily 
circulation  in  1936  was  603,621.  Its 
Sunday  circulation  grew  from  593,799 
in  1932  to  L340,9U  in  1936. 

76.  The  New  York  Journal  estab¬ 
lished  and  maintained  lor  years  the 
largest  circulation  of  any  evening 
paper  in  the  United  States.  It  did  not 
use  AP,  but  used  INS  and  UP.  Its 
circxilation  in  1936  before  becoming 
an  AP  member  was  620,902. 

77.  Cleveland  Frees,  established  in 
1878,  has  consistently  led  the  field  in 
Cleveland  both  in  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising  linage.  In  1942  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press  had  a  circulation  of  254,734 
as  against  128,011  for  the  Cleveland 
Newt,  its  AP  competitor.  It  had  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  of  11,809,000  during 
the  same  year  as  against  6,459,000  for 


rthe  Cleveland  News.  The  Cleveland 
Press  is  not  now  and  never  has  been 
a  member  of  AP.  It  uses  the  services 
of  UP.  exclusively. 

78.  The  Pittsburgh  Press,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1884,  has  had  a  consistent 
record  of  success  in  competition  with 
its  AP  rival  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph.  It  not  only  successfully  com¬ 
petes  but  has  a  larger  circulation  by 
over  65,000.  In  advertising  linage  it 
surpasses  all  newspapers  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  It  has  used  U.P.  and  the  Acme 
picture  service  exclusively. 

79.  The  East  St.  Louis  Journal  used 
the  news  reports  of  U.P.  until  1935. 
It  used  the  news  reports  of  INS  from 
Oct.,  1933  until  Nov.,  1938.  Between 
Jan.,  1935  and  June,  1938  it  used  the 
news  reports  of  INS  exclusively. 
From  Nov.,  1938  to  April,  1941  it  used 
the  news  reports  of  Transradio  Press 
exclusively.  During  each  of  these 
periods  the  paid  circulation  of  the 
Blast  St.  Louis  Journal  increased.. 

80.  ITie  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Evening 
News  is  published  in  the  city  of 
Harrisburg,  having  a  population  of 
83,893.  The  Evening  News  has  never 
been  a  member  of  AP,  nor  has  it 
sought  such  membership.  It  has  oper¬ 
ated  at  a  profit  since  1919,  and  in 
every  year  since  1923  its  circulation 
has  exceeded  the  circulation  of  the 
Harrisburg  Telegraph,  its  AP  com¬ 
petitor.  Its  circulation  in  1942  was 
64,038  as  against  40,181  for  the  Tele¬ 
graph. 

81.  The  (Chicago  Sun  began  publi¬ 
cation  on  December  4,  1941  and  since 
that  time  has  utilized  the  news  service 
of  UP.  The  circulation  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun  in  Jan.,  1943,  was  the 
eleventh  largest  among  all  morning 
newspapers  in  the  United  States,  and, 
excluding  tabloid  morning  newspapers, 
the  eighth  largest. 

82.  The  circulation  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Times-Herald  has  risen  from  180,- 
000  in  1939  to  over  200,000  in  1942.  It 
utilizes  the  news  service  of  UP.  and 
INS  but  not  AP. 

83.  No  exclusively  daily  morning 
English  language  newspaper  with  an 
average  daily  circulation  of  over  10,- 
000  was  denied  membership  in  AP 
during  the  ten-year  period  1932-1942, 
except  the  Chicago  Sun. 

84.  AP  exceeds  UP.  and  INS  in 
number  of  domestic  newspaper  sub¬ 
scribers,  in  domestic  expenditures  for 
collecting  and  transmitting  news  re¬ 
ports,  in  utilization  of  domestic  phy¬ 
sical  facilities,  in  size  of  domestic  st^, 
in  number  of  geographical  distribution 
of  domestic  news  biueaus  and  in 
number  and  geographical  distribution 
of  domestic  newspapers  supplying  it 
with  news  reports  of  their  localities. 

85.  Hie  newspapers  which  are 
members  of  AP  are  81%  in  number 
and  96%  in  circulation  of  the  daily 
morning  newspapers;  those  which  are 
members  of  U.P.  are  40%  in  number 
and  64%  in  circulation  of  the  daily 
morning  newspapers;  the  newspapers 
which  are  members  of  AP  are  59%  in 
number  and  77%  in  circulation  of  the 
daily  evening  newspapers  published 
in  the  United  States;  those  which  are 
subscribers  of  UP.  are  45%  in  num¬ 
ber  and  65%  in  circulation  of  such 
daily  evening  newspapers. 

86.  Of  the  373  daily  morning  Eng¬ 
lish  language  newspapers  published  in 
the  United  States  as  of  October  1, 
1941,  with  a  total  circulation  of  16,- 
519,010,  304  as  of  March  1,  1942  (with 
a  total  circulation  of  15,8^,132  as  of 
October  1,  1941),  were  members  of 
AP;  152,  with  a  total  circulation  of 
10,701,498,  were  subscribers  of  UP.; 
and  with  a  total  circulation  of 
4,149,929,  were  subscribers  of  INS. 

87.  Of  the  1,480  daily  evening  Eng¬ 


lish  language  newspapers  published  in 
the  United  States  with  a  total  circula¬ 
tion  of  25,561,381,  887  as  of  March 
1,  1942  (with  a  total  circulation  as  of 
October  1,  1941,  of  19,616,674)  were 
members  of  AP;  664,  with  a  total  cir¬ 
culation  of  16,781,020,  were  subscrib¬ 
ers  of  U.P.;  and  206,  with  a  total  cir¬ 
culation  of  8,608,183,  were  subscribers 

of  ms. 

88.  As  of  March  1,  1942,  302  daUy 
morning  English  language  newspapers, 
with  a  total  circulation  of  15,849,132, 
were  regular  AP  members,  obligated 
by  contract  to  furnish  their  local  news 
of  spontaneous  origin  exclusively  to 
AP, 

89.  Of  the  64  daily  morning  English 
language  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  having  an  average  daily  circu¬ 
lation  in  excess  of  50,000,  63  were 
members  of  AP  and  39  were  subscrib¬ 
ers  of  U.P.;  of  the  46  with  an  average 
daily  circulation  of  between  25,000 
and  50,000,  44  were  members  of  AP 
and  23  were  subscribers  of  U.P.;  of 
the  17  daily  morning  Blnglish  language 
newspapers  with  circulations  of  200,- 
000  or  more,  16  were  members  of  AP 
and  12  were  subscribers  of  U.P. 

90.  Daily  morning  English  language 
newspapers  which  are  regular  mem¬ 
bers  of  AP  are  located  in  every  state 
of  the  United  States  except  Nevada 
and  Wyoming. 

91.  As  of  Aug.  1,  1942,  56  daily 
morning  English  language  newspapers 
published  in  the  United  States,with  a 
total  circulation  of  835,706,  were  sub¬ 
scribers  of  UP.  and  not  regular  mem¬ 
bers  of  AP. 

92.  As  of  Aug.  1,  1942,  52  daily 
morning  English  language  newspapers 
published  in  the  United  States  (of 
which  three  had  an  average  daily  cir- 
ciilation  in  excess  of  50,000  and  11  had 
an  average  daily  circulation  in  excess 
of  10,000)  were  obligated  by  contract 
to  furnish  their  local  news  of  spon¬ 
taneous  origin  to  U.P.  and  were  not 
regular  members  of  AP. 

93.  As  of  Aug.  1,  1942,  6  daily 
morning  English  language  newspapers 
published  in  the  United  States,  with 
a  total  circulation  of  18,627,  were  sub¬ 
scribers  of  ms  and  not  regular  mem¬ 
bers  of  AP. 

94.  As  of  March  1,  1942,  877  daily 
evening  English  language  newspapers 
published  in  the  United  States,  with 
a  total  circulation  of  18,812,988  were 
regular  members  of  AP,  obligated  by 
contract  to  furnish  their  local  news  of 
spontaneous  origin  exclusively  to  AP. 

95.  Of  the  95  daily  evening  English 
language  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  having  an  average  daily  cir¬ 
culation  of  50,000  or  more,  72  were 
members  of  AP,  73  were  subscribers 
of  UP.  and  39  were  subscribers  of 
mS;  22  were  members  of  AP  and  not 
sub^ibers  of  UP.  and  23  were  sub¬ 
scribers  of  U.P.  and  not  members  of 
AP.  Of  the  19  daily  evening  English 
language  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  having  an  average  daily  circu¬ 
lation  of  200,000,  or  more,  16  were 
members  of  AP,  15  were  subscribers 
of  UP.  and  7  were  subscribers  of 
mS;  4  were  members  of  AP  and  not 
subrcribers  of  U.P.,  and  3  were  sub¬ 
scribers  of  UP.  and  not  members 
of  AP. 

96.  As  of  Aug.  1,  1942,  412  daily 
evening  English  language  newspapers 
published  in  the  United  States,  with 
a  total  circulation  of  4,960409,  were 
subscribers  to  UP.  and  not  regular 
members  of  AP. 

97.  As  of  A\ig.  1,  1942,  408  daily 
evening  English  language  newspapers 
published  in  the  United  States  (24  of 
which  had  an  average  daily  circiila- 
tion  in  excess  of  50,000  and  73  of  which 
had  an  average  daily  circulation  in 


excess  of  10,000)  were  obligated  b* 
contract  to  furnish  their  local 
spontaneous  origin  to  UP.  and 
not  regular  members  of  AP. 

98.  As  of  Aug.  1,  1942,  91  daitv 
evening  Elnglish  language  newqti^ 
published  in  the  United  States  with 
a  total  circulation  of  1,508427, 
subscribers  of  mS  and  not  regular 
members  of  AP. 

99.  112  AP  member  newq>apaq 
have  established  the  practice  of  far. 
nishing  to  the  nearest  AP  bunm 
duplicate  reports  of  all  local  newi 
gathered  by  the  staff  of  such  member. 
In  the  offices  of  581  of  the  meraben^ 
AP  has  stationed  its  own  en^rloyrg 
who  have  access  to  the  local  newt  of 
the  newspapers  and  have  charge  of 
seeing  that  such  news  is  obtain^ 
by  AP. 

100.  Of  the  64  exclusively  morning 
English  language  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  United  States  which  had 
an  average  daily  circulation  of  ove 
50,000,  all,  except  the  Chicago 
are  members  of  AP.  All  but  two  of 
the  morning  newspapers  having  a  dr- 
culation  of  between  25,000  and  SO,OOQ 
are  members  of  AP. 

101.  There  are  496  cities  in  the 
United  States  in  which  none  of  the 
daily  English  language  newspaptn 
published  therein  is  a  member  of  AP, 

Certain  Recent  Amendments 
to  AP  By-Laws 

102.  Under  Section  2(a)  of  Artide 
III  of  the  by-laws  of  AP  as  amendid 
in  Feb.,  1943  and  now  in  effect,  tb 
respective  amounts  which  appli^ 
elected  to  membership  in  AP  are  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  their  AJP  member  cob- 
petitors  in  order  to  obtain  AP  msB- 
bership  are  as  follows  for  the  11  larges 
cities  in  the  United  States: 


Citv 

A/arnirtff  and 
Sunday 

F.vtnmi 

New  York  . 

$824,333.83 

$575.0«J.4) 

Chicago  . . . 

334,250.46 

342,3113: 

Detroit  . . . 

152.789.68 

154.6M.i( 

Ix)s  Angeles 

228.126.82 

134,70».H 

St.  Louis  . 

182,323.42 

186,8S1£ 

Baltimore  . 

169,163.78 

148,65113 

Boston 

253,680.16 

218,917.r 

Cleveland  . 

144,865.63 

131.474.U 

Philadelphia 

286,719.35 

288.11SJi 

Pittsburgh 

188,598.87 

147,606.4; 

Wash.,  D. 

C. 

118,930.08 

88,293.7! 

Admission  to  AP  by  Acqniring 
Existing  Momborships 

103.  Thirty-five  present  members  oil 
AP,  including  the  owners  of  the  Nee  I 
York  Daily  News,  the  New  York  Stisl 
the  New  York  Telegram,  the  N«t 
York  Daily  Mirror,  the  New  Yod^ 
Joumol-American  and  the  Chiespj 
Herald-American  acquired  their  m»e 
berships  peirseiant  to  Section  4  of  Art 
tide  III  of  the  AP  by-laws,  by  acquit-: 
ing,  by  purchase  of  merger,  the  owne-: 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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. .  and  I  often  think  of  Elm  Street” 


. .  I’m  a  long  way  from  home  out  here,  and 
when  I’m  alone  at  night.  Dad,  I  often  think  of 
Elm  Street  with  its  big  trees,  its  neat  houses,  the 
church  bells  on  Sunday  morning.  It’s  the  peace 
and  freedom  and  decency  of  it  all  that  gets 
under  my  skin — and  it  makes  me  a  bit  home¬ 
sick  now  and  then. 

"There’s  nothing  like  Elm  Street  over  here 
— and  never  will  be  till  these  folks  change 
their  system. 

"The  trouble  lies  with  the  men  who  rule — and 
with  the  people  who  let  them  get  away  with  it. 

"C^er  here  the  wrong  men  have  been  running 
things 'too  long.  They  have  been  crazy  with 
power.  They  gradually  took  over  more  and  - 
more,  and  when  the  people  finally  woke  up — it 
was  too  late.  These  follu  can’t  throw  out  their 
officials  the  way  we  can.  Hiey  have  to  have 
a  war  to  get  rid  of  their  so-called  'new  order.’ 

"Thank  God  we  can  still  put  the  men  we  want 


into  office — and  throw  them  out  again — with 
ballots  instead  of  bullets. 

"This  mess  is  a  fine  example  of  what  dictator¬ 
ship  and  regimentation  can  do  when  they  really 
get  going.  And  talk  about  bureaucrats — you 
ought  to  see  what  the  ones  over  here  are  doing 
to  what  we  call  'the  common  people.’  You 
can’t  do  anything  on  your  own.  You  just  take 
orders — and  like  it. 

"We  ordinary  folks  at  home  always  had  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  independence  and  self  respect.  You  and 
Mom  were  always  looking  ahead  to  better 
things — for  yourselves  and  for  us  kids.  That 
sort  of  thing  is  missing  here.  Dad — and  I  think 
it’s  the  result  of  years  of  being  pushed  around. 
These  folks  have  been  told  what  to  do  and  when 
and  how  to  do  it  for  so  long  that  they  don’t 
know  anything  else.  They’ve  forgotten  how  to 
think  for  themselves. 

"Don’t  let  this  system  get  a  toe  hold  at  home. 
Dad.  It’s  bad  stuff.  And  the  trouble  is,  it  sneaks 


up  on  you.  You  don’t  realize  that  it’s  got  you 
till  it’s  almost  too  late. 

"I  think  most  ordinary  Americans  are  just  like 
us — plain,  practical,  hard  working,  thrifty 
people — blessed  with  a  lot  of  good  common 
sense.  Most  of  us  aren’t  very  strong  for  fancy 
political  theories.  We  know  by  experience  that 
the  American  way  of  getting  things  done,  ev-en 
with  its  short-comings,  has  brought  more  real 
happiness,  prosperity,  progress,  education, 
he^th  and  general  go^  to  more  people  than 
any  other  system  in  the  world. 

"And  that’s  something  to  think  about  ....’’ 


Millions  of  American  boys  in  the  armed  forces  are 
doing  a  lot  of  thinking.  They  are  writing  home 
anxiously  these  days.  Many  of  them  are  worried 
—wondering  what  is  happening  to  America  while 
they  are  away.  They  resize  now,  more  than  ever, 
what  real  freedom  means— and  we  at  home  mssst 
guard  it  for  them  as  well  as  for  ourselves. 
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continued  from  page  42 
ship  of  newspapers  from  prior  owners 
already  members  of  AP. 

104.  In  metropolitan  centers  AP 
memberships  have  often  been  carried 
on  the  books  of  AP  member  news¬ 
papers  at  values  upwards  of  $1,000,000 
and  in  the  early  twenties  transfers  of 
such  memberships  were  made  for  con¬ 
siderations  well  into  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars. 

105.  The  owner  of  the  Chicago 
Herald-American  acquired  its  presoit 
morning  membership  in  AP  for  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  $1,300,000. 

106.  The  owner  of  the  Chicago  Sim 
offered  to  pay  $250,000  to  purchase  the 
morning  AP  mem^rship  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald-American. 

Tke  Coaodlaa  Press 

107.  In  1935,  AP  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Canadian  Press 
which  is  still  in  effect  and  which  has 
been  observed  and  performed  by  the 
parties  thereto. 

108.  The  contract  between  AP  and 
the  Canadian  Press,  dated  Nov.  1, 1935, 
is  correctly  set  for^  in  Exhibit  No.  1, 
attached  to  plaintiff’s  interrogatories 
propounded  to  AP. 

109.  On  Sept.  15,  1942,  the  Canadian 
Press  had  a  total  of  87  regular  mem¬ 
bers  and  one  associate  member,  with 
a  total  daily  average  circulation  of 
2,305,203. 

110.  As  of  Feb.,  1943,  there  were 
seven  English  language  Canadian  daily 
newspapers,  with  a  total  daily  average 
circulation  of  116,583,  which  were  not 
members  of  the  Canadian  Press. 

111.  A  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of 
UP.,  British  United  Press,  operates 
in  Canada  and  covers  Canadian  news. 
There  are  53  Canadian  newspapers 
and  39  Canadian  radio  stations  which 
are  subscribers  to  the  news  service  of 
British  United  Press.  U.P.  and  British 
United  Press  exchange  their  news  re¬ 
ports.  All  Canadian  radio  stations 
which  are  subscribers  to  the  service  of 
British  United  Press  are  obligated  to 
supply  their  local  news  to  it 

112.  INS,  the  Chicago  Tribime,  and 
the  New  York  Times  also  have  news¬ 
gathering  facilities  in  Canada. 

113.  Many  AP  members  maintain 
correspondents  in  Canada  and  have 
exchange  of  news  report  arrangements 
with  Canadian  newspapers. 

Wide  World  Photos,  lee. 

114.  In  1941,  AP  for  a  consideration 
of  $359,025.58  acquired  the  entire 
capital  stock  of  Wide  World  Photos, 
Inc.,  a  New  York  corporation  owned 
by  the  New  York  Times. 

115.  The  contract  between  AP,  the 
New  York  Times  Company  and  Wide 
World  Photos,  Inc.,  for  the  purchase 
by  AP  of  the  capital  stock  of  Wide 
World  Photos,  Inc.,  dated  July  25, 1941, 
is  correctly  set  forth  in  Exhibit  No.  40, 
attached  to  plaintiff’s  first  request  for 
admissions  addressed  to  the  defend¬ 
ants. 

116.  At  the  time  of  this  acquisition. 
Wide  World  Photos,  Inc.  had  127  cus¬ 
tomers  (including  60  English  language 
newspapers  published  in  the  United 
States)  located  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  of  which  49  were  members  of 
AP  and  78  were  non-members. 

117.  Before  this  acquisition,  AP  had 
operated  its  own  news  picture  service 
and  AP,  International  News  Photos, 
an  affiliate  of  INS,  Acme  News  Pic¬ 
tures,  Inc.,  an  affiliate  of  U.P.,  and 
Wide  World  Photos,  Inc.,  were  the 
four  largest  news  photographic  serv¬ 
ices  in  the  United  States. 

118.  637  out  of  1,247  members  of 
AP  subscribed  to  AP’s  newspicture 
service. 

119.  Of  the  49  AP  members  sub¬ 
scribing  to  the  newspicture  service  of 


Wide  World  Photos,  Inc.,  all  but  seven 
also  took  newspictures  from  AP. 

120.  Wide  World  was  organized  pri¬ 
marily  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
news  pictures  for  use  by  the  New 
York  Times.  In  order  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  such  pictures  to  the  New  York 
Times,  Wide  World  sold  news  pictures 
to  newspapers  and  others. 

121.  At  the  time  of  its  acquisition  by 
AP  Wide  World  owned  a  library  or 
morgue  of  news  pictures  in  excess  of 
one  million  in  number,  which  was 
considerably  more  adequate  than  that 
of  the  Associated  Press.  Members  of 
AP  had  complained  of  the  inadequacy 
of  its  background  pictures  and  it  was 
consequently  interested  in  acquiring 
such  a  morgue. 

122.  In  every  year  the  expenses  of 
Wide  World  exceeded  its  inemne,  and 
the  New  York  Times  considered  that 
its  cost  to  it  was  excessive. 

123.  The  New  York  Times  had  de¬ 
cided  to  discontinue  the  operations  of 
Wide  World  but  was  willing  to  sell  it 
to  the  Associated  Press. 

124.  By  this  acquisition  AP  augment¬ 
ed  its  newspicture  service  by  making 
available  to  AP  members  a  general 
type  of  newspicture  which  it  had 
available  theretofore  only  in  small 
volume. 

125.  There  was  no  substantial  com¬ 
petition  between  AP  and  Wide  World 
at  the  time  of  the  acquisition  of  Wide 
World  by  AP. 

Conclusions  of  Law 

1.  The  defendants  by  promulgating 
and  agreeing  to  observe  Article  HI, 
Sections  1,  2  and  the  last  sentence  of 
Section  3  of  the  By-laws  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  whereby  members  of 
the  Associated  Press  publishing  news¬ 
papers  in  the  same  city  and  the  same 
"field”  (morning,  evening  or  Sunday), 
as  an  applicant,  publishing  a  news¬ 
paper  in  ^e  United  States  of  America 
or  its  territories,  for  membership  in 
The  Associated  Press  may  impose  or 
dispense  with  any  conefitions  upon 
the  admission  of  such  applicant,  and 
whereby  the  defendants,  in  passing 
upon  an  application  of  such  applicant 
for  membership,  may  take  into  consid¬ 
eration  the  effect  of  admission  upon 
the  ability  of  such  applicant  to  com¬ 
pete  with  members  of  the  Associated 
Press  in  the  same  city  and  “field,” 
have  violated  an  act  of  Congress  ap¬ 
proved  July  2,  1890,  entitled  “An  Act 
to  Protect  Trade  and  Commerce 
Against  Unlawful  Restraints  and  Mon¬ 
opolies.” 

2.  The  defendants,  by  promulgat¬ 
ing  and  agreeing  to  observe  Article 
Vn,  Section  4  of  the  By-laws  of  the 
Associated  Press  withholding  the  news 
reports  of  the  Associated  Press  from 
newspapers  published  in  the  United 
States  of  America  or  its  territories, 
owned  by  persons  other  than  members 
of  the  A^ciated  Press,  taken  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  By-laws  and  agree¬ 
ments  described  in  Conclusion  No.  1 
hereof,  have  violated  an  act  of  Con- 
greM  approved  July  2,  1890,  entitled 
“An  Act  to  Protect  Trade  and  Com¬ 
merce  against  Unlawful  Restraints  and 
Monopolies.” 

3.  The  provisions  of  the  by-laws 
of  AP  that  AP  should  furnish  its  news 
reports  to  non-member  newspapers 
only  taken  by  themselves  and  apart 
from  the  by-laws  and  agreements  de¬ 
scribed  in  Conclusion  No.  1,  are  rea¬ 
sonable  and  are  not  in  violation  of  the 
Anti-trust  Statutes  of  the  United 
States. 

4.  The  defendants,  by  promulgating 
and  agreeing  to  observe  the  provision 
of  Article  Vm,  Section  6  of  the  by¬ 
laws  of  the  Associated  Press  that,  “No 
member  shall  furnish,  or  permit  any¬ 
one  to  furnish  to  anyone  not  a  mem¬ 


ber  of  this  Corporation  the  news  which 
he  or  it  is  required  by  the  by-laws  to 
supply  to  this  Corporation,”  restricting 
the  members  of  ^e  Associated  Press 
and  persons  in  their  employ  from  fur¬ 
nishing  local  news  of  spontaneous  ori¬ 
gin  gathered  by  them  to  persons  other 
than  the  Associated  Press  and  its 
members,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
by-laws  and  agreements  described  in 
Conclusion  No.  1  hereof,  have  violated 
an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2, 
1890,  entitled  “An  Act  to  Protect  Trade 
and  Ck>mmerce  against  Unlawful  Re¬ 
straints  and  Monopolies.” 

5.  The  provisions  of  the  by-laws  of 
the  defendant  AP  that  each  regular 
member  furnish  exclusively  to  AP 
local  news  of  spontaneous  origin,  taken 
by  themselves  and  apart  from  the  by¬ 
laws  and  agreements,  described  in 
Conclusion  No.  1,  are  reasonable  and 
are  not  in  violation  of  the  Anti-trust 
Statutes  of  the  United  States. 

6.  The  defendant,  the  Associated 
Press,  by  entering  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Canadian  Press  dated  Nov. 
1,  1935,  whereby  the  Associated  Press 
obtains  the  exclusive  right  to  receive 
the  news  reports  of  the  Canadian 
Press  and  its  members,  and  the  de¬ 
fendants,  by  observing  and^rforming 
said  exclusive  provisions  of  said  agree¬ 
ment,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
by-laws  and  agreements  described  in 
Conclusion  No.  1  hereof,  have  violated 
an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2, 
1890.  entitled  “An  Act  to  Protect 
Trade  and  Commerce  against  Unlaw¬ 
ful  Restraint  and  Monopolies.” 

7.  The  provisions  of  said  contract 
between  the  defendant  AP  and  the 
Canadian  Press,  taken  by  themselves 
and  apart  from  the  by-laws  and  agree¬ 
ments  described  in  Conclusion  No.  1, 
are  reasonable  and  are  not  in  violation 
of  the  Anti- trust  Statutes  of  the  United 
States. 

8.  The  acquisition  by  the  Associat¬ 
ed  Press  of  the  capital  stock  of  Wide 
World  Photos,  Inc.,  did  not  substan¬ 
tially  lessen  competition  and  was  not 
in  violation  of  an  act  of  Congress  ap¬ 
proved  July  2.  1890,  entitled  “An  Act 
to  Protect  Trade  and  Commerce 
Against  Unlawful  Restraints  and  Mon¬ 
opolies,”  or  of  Section  7  of  an  act  of 
Congress  approved  Oct.  15,  1914,  en¬ 
titled  “An  Act  to  supplement  existing 
laws  against  unlawful  restrains  and 
monopolies,  and  for  other  purposes.” 

9.  The  evidence  submitted  by  the 
plaintiff  and  by  the  defendants  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  service  of  U.P.  is 
better  than  that  of  AP  or  vice-versa, 
is  disputed,  and  has  been  disregarded 
by  the  Court  in  its  determination  of 
this  motion  for  summary  judgment. 

10.  ’The  evidence  submitted  by  the 
plaintiff  and  by  the  defendants  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  owner  of  any 
newspaper  has  been  denied  member¬ 
ship  in  AP  because  such  newspaper 
was  a  competitor  or  a  prospective 
competitor  of  an  existing  newspaper 
published  in  the  same  field  by  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  AP  is  disputed  and  has  been 
disregarded  by  the  (Tourt  in  its  de¬ 
termination  of  this  motion  for  sum¬ 
mary  judgment. 

11.  The  evidence  submitted  by  the 
plaintiff  and  by  the  defendants  as  to 
the  relative  efficiency  of  AP  picture 
service  and  the  picture  service  of 
Acme  is  in  dispute  and  has  been  dis¬ 
regarded  by  the  Court  in  its  determi¬ 
nation  of  this  motion  for  summary 
judgment. 

12.  The  evidence  submitted  by  the 
plaintiff  and  by  the  defendants  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  service  of  INS  is 
better  than  that  of  AP,  or  vice-versa, 
is  disputed,  and  has  been  disregarded 
by  the  Court  in  its  determination  of 
this  motion  for  summary  judgment. 


13.  The  evidence  submitted  by  ft, 
plaintiff  and  by  the  defendants  « 
whether  or  not  the  denial  of 

ship  in  AP  has  resulted  in  any  eoa' 
petitive  handicap  to  the  conduct  of 
non-member  newspapers  is  in  (Usnite 
and  has  been  disregarded  by  the  Cout 
in  its  determination  of  this  motiao  for 
summary  judgment. 

14.  Hie  evidence  submitted  by  ft, 
plaintiff  and  by  the  defendants  at  to 
whether  or  not  it  is  the  general  opft. 
ion  among  the  owners  of  newspapcQ 
in  the  United  States  that  the  nc«i 
reporting  service  of  UP.  is  equal  to,  or 
better  than,  that  of  AP,  or  vice-vem, 
is  in  dispute  and  has  been  disregariltd 
by  the  Court  in  its  determinatioa  of 
t^  motion  for  summary  judgment 

15.  There  is  no  evidence  that  ft, 
ability  of  a  newspaper  to  publish  AP 
news  reports  is  a  factor  in  winning  „ 
retaining  reader  acceptance. 

16.  AP  does  not  monopolize  or  domi. 
nate  the  furnishing  of  news  reporti, 
'news  pictures,  or  features  to  newi- 
papers  in  the  United  States. 

17.  AP  does  not  monopolize  or 
dominate  access  to  the  original  sources 
of  news. 

18.  AP  does  not  monopolize  or 
dominate  transmission  facilities  forth, 
gathering  or  distribution  of  news  re¬ 
ports,  news  pictures,  or  features. 

19.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
provisions  of  the  by-laws  of  AP  as  to 
admission  of  members  have  earned 
any  prospective  newspaper  to  fail  to 
be  published  or  have  caused  any  ex¬ 
isting  newspaper  to  cease  publicatfca. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WRIGHT,  GORDON,  ZACHEY, 
PARLIN  &  CAHILL, 

By  John  T.  Cahhx, 

63  Wall  Street, 
New  York,N.Y. 

MILBANK,  TWEED  &  HOPE, 

By  Morris  Hadley, 

Timothy  N.  Pfeotzi, 

IS  Broad  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y, 
Attorneys  for  Defendants 
The  Associated  Press,  et  il 

ROBERT  T.  NEILL, 

San  Angelo,  Texas, 
Attorney  for  Special  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Associated  Pres 
Members  in  Smaller  Coi»- 
munities. 

TOWNLEY,  UPDIKE  &  CARTES, 
By  Weymouth  Kirkland, 
Howard  Ellis, 

220  East  42nd  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y 
Attorneys  for  Defendants 
Tribune  Co.  and  Robert 
Rutherford  McCormick.  E 
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N'^NL’s  PROGRAM  for  giving  continually  improving  service 
to  policyholders  is  spearheaded  by  a  unique  method  of  ptaying 
agents.  The  N'^NL  agent  is  paid,  not  primarily  for  the  amount 
erf  insurance  he  sells  you,  but  /or  the  amount  you  keep  in  Jorce.  When 
you  lapse  a  policy,  he  suffers  a  penalty  in  his  own  earnings  which 
applies  not  merely  to  the  policy  you  lapsed,  but  to  every  dollar’s 
worth  of  insurance  from  which  he  is  receiving  an  income.  Thus, 


his  prime  interest  is  to  provide  you  with  exactly  the  right  kind 
and  amount  of  insurance,  measured  by  what  you  need  and  can 
afford. 

As  in  past  years,  N'^’NL’s  complete  Financial  Statement, 
issued  on  New  Year’s  Day  and  including  all  transactions  through 
December  31,  was  the  first  to  be  published  in  1944.  If  you’d  like 
a  copy,  write  us. 
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INSURANCE 
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COM  PANY 


“1943  indicates  that  N^NL’s 
program  is  a  healthy  one  for 
both  policyholder  and  agent 

ttioil  ol 

Reports  0.  J.  Arnold 

President, 

Northwestern  National  Life  Insurance  flompany 


MORE  PEOPLE 
ARE  **STAYING  WITH  IT” 

Surest  sign  of  wise  insurance  buying 
is  insurance  that  stays  in  Jorce.  Laps¬ 
es  by  N^NL  policyholders  have 
steadily  declined.  They  dropped  a 
further  25%  in  1943,  to  a  record 
low.  N^NL  agents,  paid  not  pri¬ 
marily  for  sales  but  for  insurance 
kept  in  force,  did  a  sound  job  of 
selling  and  servicing,  reducing  the 
waste  of  lapses — and  thus  earned 
Ijetter  incomes  for  themselves. 

MANAGEMENT  COSTS 
WHITTLED  DOWN 

Against  the  tide  of  rising  prices, 
and  with  more  policyholders  than 
ever  before  to  serve,  N^’NL  in 
1 943  has  actually  spent  fewer  dol¬ 
lars  than  in  1942  for  expenses  of 
management — except  for  taxes. 
In  part,  this  reflects  continued 
close  control  of  management  costs, 
l)ut  in  a  larger  degree  it  reflects  the 
increased  efficiency  of  N^NL’s 
plan  of  agents’  compensation. 


MORE  PEOPLE 
ARE  BEING  PROTECTED 

Insurance  in  force  (almost  $550,- 
000,000)  increased  more  than 
times  as  much  as  in  1 942,  at  a  rate 
nearly  50%  greater  than  the  esti¬ 
mated  rate  of  increaise  for  all  life 
companies.  (Excluding  group  in¬ 
surance,  the  rate  of  gain  was  20% 
greater.)  More  than  ever,  N^NL’s 
gain  came  from  policies  kept  in 
Jorce  because  they  were  soundly 
sold  and  properly  serviced. 

MARGIN  OF  SAFETY 
IS  GROWING 

Surplus  funds  for  policyholders* 
protection — above  legal  require¬ 
ments — are  growing  fzister  than 
insurance  in  force.  They  provide 
a  substantial  extra  margin  of  safety. 
Assets,  kept  at  work  in  diversified 
prime  securities,  now  total  well 
over  $100,000,000—40%  in  U.  S. 
Bonds.  N'^NL’s  direct  purchases 
of  War  Bonds  in  1943  virtually 
equalled  its  total  premium  income. 


MiBBcaota 


Buy  War  Bonds! 


Peoria  Papers 
Merge  Business 
Departments 

nCnois  Dailies,  However, 
Pxiblish  Separate 
Editions,  Except  on  Sunday 

Merger  of  the  mechanical,  circula¬ 
tion  and  business  departments  of  the 
Peoria  (111.)  Jourrud-Traiucript  and 
the  Peorgia  Star  was  simultaneously 
announced  in  the  final  editions  of  the 
two  Peoria  newspapers  on  Dec.  31. 

Ihe  announcement  fiuther  declared 
that  the  editorial  departments  of  the 
two  papers  “will  remain  separate,  in¬ 
dependent  and  competitive.” 

On  Jan.  3,  the  Star — ^which  for  46 
years,  since  its  founding  by  EKigene 
Baldwin  has  been  an  evening  paper — 
entered  the  morning  field.  Hie  Jour¬ 
nal-Transcript,  by  terms  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  publications,  re¬ 
mains  alone  in  the  evening  field. 

New  Seeday  Itsee  Nome 

Merged  with  the  mechanical,  busi¬ 
ness  and  circulation  departments  are 
also  the  Sunday  issues  of  the  news¬ 
papers.  Hie  new  Sunday  paper  is  to 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  HONORS  FORMER  EMPLOYE 

Scrippt-Howard  Newtpapart  last  weak  gave  a  "welcoma-home-from-combaf"  luncheon 
in  honor  of  Lt.  Charles  Breuer,  Army  Air  Force  bombardier,  at  the  Hotel  Lexington, 
New  York.  Lt.  Breuer,  first  employe  to  reach  home  on  furlough  from  active  service 
overseas,  formerly  was  secretary  to  John  L  Blake,  vice-president  of  Scripps-Howard 
Supply  Co.  He  has  been  actively  engaged  in  bombing  runs  during  the  past  few 
months  over  undisclosed  enemy  territory,  and  won  a  furlough  home.  About  50 
advertising  and  editorial  employes  attended  the  luncheon.  Shown  at  the  speaker's 
table,  left  to  right,  are:  Roy  W.  Howard,  president  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
and  editor  of  the  New  York  World-Telegram;  Lt.  Breuer;  W.  G.  Chandler,  president 
of  Scripps-Howard  Supply  Co.,  who  acted  as  toastmaster;  Lt.  Col.  Edgar  F.  G.  Swasey, 
assistant  to  the  Commanding  OfRcar  of  the  AAF  Air  Transport  Command;  John  H. 

Sorrels,  executive  editor;  Don  D.  Patterson,  national  advertising  director. 


be  known  as  the  Sunday  Journal-Star 
and  will  be  published  by  the  com¬ 
bined  staffs  of  the  two  publications. 

“The  war,  shortage  of  newsprint 
and  manpower,  rising  costs  and  tax 
increases”  are  responsible  for  the 
merger,  said  the  announcement  state¬ 
ment,  published  jointly  over  the  sig¬ 
natures  of  (Zarl  P.  ^ane,  publisher 
and  president  of  the  Joumal-Trans- 
script,  Inc.,  and  Claude  U.  Stone,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  president  of  the  Peoria 
Star  company.  Hiese  two  men  will 
remain  in  their  respective  corpora¬ 
tions  as  directing  officers,  but  have 
also  formed  a  third  corporation,  to 
be  known  as  Peoria  Newspapers,  Inc., 
which  will  operate  the  merged  de¬ 
partments. 

It  was  announced  that  the  building 
of  the  Star  will  be  the  office  of  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  three  newspapers  which 
have  come  into  being  by  the  merger, 
while  the  present  office  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal-Transcript  will  be  the  home  of 
the  agency  corporation,  and  will  house 
the  business,  advertising,  accounting 
departments  and  other  incidental 
hmctions  of  the  agency  corporation. 
The  Star  plant  is  a  comparatively  new 
fireproof  building,  occupied  by  that 
newspaper  in  1921  and  built  for  the 
Star  company  at  that  time. 

It  is  expected  that,  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  additions  will  be  made  to  it 
to  make  possible  concentration  of  all 
operations  imder  one  roof.  In  the 
Star  office,  \mtil  the  additions  are 
made,  will  be  the  editorial  and  news 
depaiiments  and  circulation.  The  edi¬ 
torial  and  news  rooms  of  each  paper 
will  be  separate. 

Sowles  Basiaess  Manager 

The  Journal-Transcript  has  been  a 
24-hour  newspaper  since  1937,  when 
the  Peoria  Journal  and  the  Peoria 
Transcript,  both  publications  owned 
by  the  late  Henry  M.  Pindell,  were 
merged  into  one  paper.  Mr.  Slane  has 
been  publisher  since  1920.  Mr.  Stone 
has  b^n  publisher  of  the  Star  since 
1939. 

Advertising,  under  the  new  set-up, 
will  be  sold  as  full  coverage  for  the 
Peoria  market. 

Besides  Mr.  Slane  and  Mr.  Stone, 
who  are  tlie  executive  officers  of  the 
new  corporation,  the  executive  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  new  company  is  as 
follows:  E.  E.  Soules,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  new  corporation;  E.  H. 
Maloney,  advertising  director;  Frank 
Stewart,  local  advertising  manager; 
Roy  Pratt,  national  advertising  man¬ 


ager;  K  B.  Roberts,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager;  W.  H.  Lester,  circula¬ 
tion  manager;  and  Clarence  J.  Zehr, 
comptroller. 

George  W.  Barrette,  editor  of  the 
Journal -Transcript,  winner  of  the 
American  Legion  Chadwick  Memo¬ 
rial  Award  for  outstanding  editorial 
service  to  the  veterans’  organization 
last  year,  remains  as  editor  of  that 
newspaper,  and  F.  R.  Oakley,  son 
of  the  late  Seymour  Oakley,  who  for 
many  years  was  editor  of  the  Star, 
remains  in  that  capacity  on  that  news¬ 
paper. 

The  Circulation  of  the  Journal - 
Transcript  has  been  over  63,000  for 
several  years  and  of  the  Star  ap¬ 
proximately  35,000.  The  combined  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  two  papers,  in  the 
Peoria  market,  is  expected  to  firm 
down  at  approximately  85,000  after 
wasteful  duplication  has  been  re¬ 
moved. 

Ward-Griffith  Company,  formerly 
national  advertising  representative  of 
the  Journal-Transcript,  will  be  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  new  corporation. 

■ 

American  Weekly 
In  Smaller  Format 

The  American  Weekly,  Sunday 
magazine  distributed  to  20  newspapers 
by  Hearst  Publications,  Inc.,  appeared 
in  a  new  15^  inch  by  10%  inch  page 
size  Jan.  2.  Hie  new  format  repre¬ 
sents  the  first  change  in  size  since  the 
paper  was  established  in  1896. 

Designed  as  a  paper-saving  project, 
the  supplement  will  contain  32  to  36 
pages  in  its  future  editions.  TTie  first 
issue,  32  pages,  had  17  full-page  edi¬ 
torial  features,  including  three  double¬ 
spreads — a  love  story,  a  biblical  tale, 
and  a  science  feature.  Nine  pages 
were  devoted  to  full-page  advertise¬ 
ments  and  five  to  smaller  ads  and  short 
articles.  The  front  page  carried  a 
painting  by  Henry  Clive  and  verses 
by  Phyllis  McGinley. 

TWO  LEAVE*  GUILD 

Urcel  Daniel  and  Stanley  Kupstas, 
international  American  Newspaper 
Guild  representatives,  resigned  recent¬ 
ly.  Miss  Daniel,  who  was  research 
bureau  director,  joins  the  Bureau  of 
National  Affairs,  Inc.,  a  David  Law¬ 
rence  enterprise  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  Kupstas,  who  had  been  a  field  or¬ 
ganizer  and  negotiator,  leaves  because 
of  poor  health. 


Pulpwood  Supply  Up; 
Press  Drive  Lauded 

Domestic  pulpwood  production,  as 
indicated  by  mill  receipts,  showed  im¬ 
provement  during  the  months  of  Octo¬ 
ber  and  November,  1943,  when  the 
Newspaper  Victory  Pulpwood  Cam¬ 
paign  was  at  its  peak,  the  War  Ac¬ 
tivities  Committee  of  the  Pulpwood 
Consuming  Industries  said  this  week. 
With  figures  for  December  still  unre¬ 
ported,  receipts  for  the  first  11  months 
of  1943  totalled  11,911,000  cords,  only 
1.089,000  cords  under  the  goal  of  13,- 
000,000  set  for  the  year  by  the  WPB. 

It  was  pointed  out,  however,  that 
the  decline  in  pulpwood  receipts  which 
began  in  October,  1942  continued  untii 
early  fall  of  1943,  with  the  result  that 
total  receipts  for  1943  will  fall  below 
those  of  the  previous  year,  despite 
later  reversal  of  the  trend. 

Greatest  improvement  was  noted  in 
the  South,  source  of  about  half  the 
domestic  supply.  In  the  Northeast, 
however,  where  the  normal  supply  of 
Canadian  labor  has  been  sharply  cut, 
the  prilpwood  industry  has  found  it 
difficult  to  meet  the  demand. 

Warning  that  expansion  of  the 
armed  forces  and  the  increasing  tempo 
of  the  war  will  demand  still  greater 
supplies  of  pulpwood  in  1944,  Frank 
Block,  director  of  the  committee, 
urged  continuation  of  local  newspaper 
drives,  which  he  said  were  “largely 
responsible  for  the  improvement  in 
the  latter  part  of  1943.”  More  than 
1,250  Newspaper  Pulpwood  Commit¬ 
tees  are  now  fxmetioning  in  27  pulp- 
wood-producing  states. 

■ 

LARGE  LONDON  FORCE 

An  army  of  reporters  is  gathering 
in  London  to  cover  the  invasion  of 
Western  Europe.  From  approximately 
50  American  newspaper,  radio,  and 
magazine  reporters  there  a  year  ago, 
representing  the  three  major  news 
agencies  and  nine  papers,  the  journal¬ 
istic  population  has  grown  to  more 
than  160  newsmen,  representing  14 
other  newspapers,  as  well  as  15  maga¬ 
zines  that  now  maintain  London  offices 
.and  the  staffs  of  the  four  principal 
U.  S.  radio  chains. 

ELECTED  TO  AEAA 

Evans  Associates,  Inc.,  Chicago,  has 
been  elected  a  member  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Export  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies.  Ten  agencies  are  members. 


WMC  Studies  Plan 
To  Cut  Wood  in 
Gt.  Lakes  Region 


To  Utilize  War  Prisonon, 
Seamen,  Former  Loggen , 
Linwood  Noyes  a  Sponsor 

Plans  are  underway  for  1,200  pri*. 
oners  of  war,  several  hundred  Greit 
Lakes  seamen  and  perhaps  2,000  for. 
mer  loggers,  who  have  drifted  to 
higher  paid  jobs  in  other  Industrie 
to  chop  trees  for  pulp  to  providt 
paper,  according  to  a  program  out- 
lined  this  week  by  the  War  Man. 
power  Commission  and  approved  by 
Army  authorities. 

Enough  pulpwood  to  help  to  relieve 
both  the  newsprint  shortage  and  that 
of  paperboard  for  carton  makers  may 
result  from  the  program,  accordhy 
to  William  H.  Spencer,  Chicago  re. 
gional  WMC  director.  Several  hund^ 
loggers  and  paper  mill  employes  who 
left  their  jobs  within  the  last  tvo 
years  have  returned  to  the  wook 
and  mills,  he  said,  as  a  result  of  t 
recruiting  campaign  by  the  USES. 

Noyes  a  Speater 

Four  hundred  prisoners  of  war  will 
be  put  into  the  woods  of  Michiga 
along  the  Wisconsin  border  as  soon 
as  weather  permits  the  completiao 
of  camps,  Robert  Goodwin,  Sector 
of  the  WMC  in  the  Cleveland  area 
which  includes  Michigan,  announced 
this  week.  Goodwin  said  he  had 
Army  approval  for  the  immediate  me 
of  400  prisoners  and  800  more  later. 

Spencer  and  Goodwin  conceived  the 
proposed  plan  jointly,  but  neither 
would  estimate  the  amount  of  newi. 
print  and  other  paper  that  might 
result,  but  estimated  that  it  might 
“run  into  thousands  of  tons.”  The 
plan’s  success,  they  said,  would  de. 
pend  in  part  on  the  number  of  skilled 
paper  mill  workers  that  can  be  re¬ 
cruited.  One  of  the  principal  private 
sponsors  of  the  plan  to  get  prisoners 
of  war,  lake  seamen  for  the  winter 
and  others  is  Linwood  I.  Noyes,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Ironwood  (Mich.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Globe  and  president  of  ANPA. 

“If  we  are  able  to  put  2,000  men 
to  work,  in  addition  to  the  prisoners, 
we  will  have  all  the  mills  of  the  areij 
Goodwin  said 


working  at  capacity,' 

“The  nation’s  newspapers  must  have 
more  paper  if  they  are  to  continue 
to  do  their  highly  essential  job  of 
printing  the  news.  We  don’t  know 
what  proportion  of  the  paper  result¬ 
ing  from  this  effort  may  be  allocated 
to  the  papers,  but  it  should  be  a  sub¬ 
stantial  amoimt- 


mough  to  allow  then 
to  carry  on  with  a  minimum  of  space 
curtailment.” 


FORTH! 

World's  Best 
Coverage  of 
the  World’s 
Bluest  l\lews 


Let’s  Get  On  with  the  War 


enter  1944  with  a  big  war  job  to  do. 

Throughout  the  country  there  have  been 
boards  and  committees  and  associations  set  up 
to  make  plans  for  the  post-war  period—to 
reconvert  to  peacetime  industry. 

Undoubtedly  this  is  important.  Industry  must 
be  ready  to  absorb  the  men  who  will  come 
back  from  the  military  services.  Industry  must 
be  ready  to  supply  the  great  demand  for 
consumer  goods. 

But  industry  must  first  do  its  part  in  winning 
the  war.  We  must  not  look  so  far  ahead  that 
we  don’t  see  clearly  before  us  the  all  impor¬ 
tant  task  of  turning  out  every  possible  piece 
of  military  equipment  today.  We  must  not 
forget  that  the  peak  demand  has  not  yet  been 
reached.  We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
it  has  taken  us  months  to  advance  a  few  miles 
in  Italy  .  .  .  that  a  very  minute  portion  of  our 
army  has  yet  seen  action  .  .  .  that  Berlin  is  a 
long  way  from  Rome. 

We  are  becoming  altogether  too  confident  of 
victory.  We  all  know  that  it  will  come.  But 
we  can  not  afford  to  spend  the  early  months 
of  1944  in  talking  and  planning  conversion  to 
peacetime  products.  We  must  first  complete 
the  job  at  hand  because  every  day  that  peace 
is  speeded  hundreds  of  our  boys  are  saved 
from  death  or  disfigurement. 

No  industrialist  will  deny  that  we  must  plan 
for  the  future.  America  has  been  built  on 
just  such  planning.  But  the  plans  can  be  made 
while  production  is  going  on.  That  pro¬ 
duction  should  not  be  slowed  for  a  minute 
to  experiment  with  some  system  of  making 
peacetime  products. 

Labor,  too,  seems  over  confident.  Eighty  per 
cent  of  the  men  at  our  plant  are  working  harder 
than  ever  before,  doing  everything  they  can  to 
turn  out  tires.  The  other  twenty  per  cent— a 


small  minority  but  a  serious  bottleneck— has 
so  reduced  production  that  we  are  making  no 
more  tires  in  an  eight  hour  shift  today  than 
we  did  in  a  six  hour  shift  before  the  war. 

For  every  hour’s  delay  in  the  production  of  war 
goods,  we  must  answer  to  our  boys  when  they 
come  home.  And  everytime  some  new  commit¬ 
tee  is  organized  to  promote  post-war  planning, 
the  public  gets  new  assurance  that  industry,  at 
least,  thinks  the  war  is  all  over  and  we  will  be 
back  to  business  as  usual  within  a  short  time. 

Encouraging  this  attitude  are  opinions  from 
so-called  experts  who  predict  that  Germany 
will  be  out  of  the  war  by  April,  that  the  Japs 
will  be  defeated  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Those  same  optimistic  predictions  have  been 
made  since  wars  began.  When  the  Revolution 
started,  it  was  to  be  over  within  a  year.  It 
lasted  seven.  During  the  War  between  the 
States  both  sides  freely  predicted  it  couldn’t 
last  a  year.  It  lasted  four. 

We  have  been  making  progress.  We  have  taken 
the  offensive.  We  have  begun  to  push  back 
our  enemies  in  Europe  and  in  the  Far  East. 
But  we  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

Let’s  concentrate  on  winning  the  war.  Let’s  get 
out  every  truck  and  plane  and  gun  and  tire 
we  can  today.  Let’s  do  our  planning  after  the 
day’s  work  is  done.  Let’s  do  it  after  working 
hours  and  keep  those  hours  for  producing 
more  and  more  war  goods.  Only  in  that 
way  can  we  face  our  returning  sons  with 
confidence  that  we  have  done  our  best  to  help 
to  wind  up  this  war  in  a  hurry. 


President 

THE  GENERAL  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY 
AKRON,  OHIO 


Light,  Lead  Our  Peopl 


The  door  of  a  new  year  opens.  In  shadows  be¬ 
yond  the  threshold  we  can  see  dimly  the  shapes 
of  hard  days  to  come.  Difficult  days  and  many 
problems  for  our  own  America.  Still  darker 
days  for  millions  of  destitute  and  starving,  in 
lands  left  charred  by  total  war. 

In  the  days  ahead,  our  first  task  is  to  speed 
the  crushing  of  ruthless,  cruel  tyranny  and  op¬ 
pression...  then  help  to  restore  to  all  men,  here 
and  elsewhere,  the  dignity  of  full  freedom. 
Freedom  for  each  man  to  order  his  own  life 
in  peaceful  ways,  without  fear  of  fellow  man. 


Freedom  to  work  and  to  earn  his  daily  bread. 
Freedom  for  each  to  aspire... with  opportunity 
measured  only  by  endeavor. 

The  light  that  leads  to  freedoms  is  Freedom 
of  the  Press:  Education... information  of  all 
kinds... news  of  all  that  transpires... and  the 
open  discussion  of  opinions  and  ideas,  that 
sharpens  understanding. 

Complete  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press 
is  the  light  that  builds  understanding,  helping 
all  mankind  to  advance  onward  and  upward, 
through  the  opening  door  of  each  tomorrow. 


INTERTYPE 


Smeteeuth  of  a  series  of  messages  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Press,  by  Intertype,  Brooklyn 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW  SECTION 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


SUITE  1700  TIMES  TOWER  •  NEW  YORK  •  42ND  STREET  AND  BROADWAY 
Bntared  m  9«eon(l  C1«m  Matter  at  the  Poet  Olllee,  New  York,  M.  T.,  br  'Hie  Editor  &  Publiaher  Company 


Hiami  Daily  News  Experienced 
No  Trouble  in  Switch  to  Nine-Columns 

Cost  Involved  Was  Less  Than  $500  .  .  .  \0%  Saving  in 
Newsprint  .  .  .  Tests  Show  Easier  Reading 


MIAMI,  FLA.,  Jan.  4— Mechanical 

changes  necessitated  by  switching 
from  an  eight  12-em  to  a  nine  ViVi- 
em  column  page  cost  less  than  five 
hundred  dollars  in  extra  labor,  new 
liners  and  zinc,  it  is  learned  from  the 
Miami  Daily  News,  first  newspaper 
to  swing  to  the  nine-column  paper 
under  wartime  conditions.  (Ed.  note; 
The  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune  has 
used  nine  12-em  columns  for  some 
time.  Several  other  papers  have  nine- 
column  classified  pages.) 

Procure  involved  in  the  change¬ 
over  is  listed  as  follows: 

Classified  pages,  where  the  shift 
was  first  tried  before  being  adopted 


■*1  MIAMI  DAILY  NEWg 

Miini  Area  Hit 
9y  Gas  Famine 


Pro-Nazis  Seize 
Power  In  Bolivia 


First  issue  of  the  Miami  Daily  News  Dec. 
20  with  its  new  nine-column  makeup.  The 
paper  reported  that  University  of  Miami 
tests  with  an  ophthalmograph  showed  the 
smaller  column  is  25%  easier  to  read. 

for  the  paper  as  a  whole,  necessitated 
no  changes  except  in  ordering  new 
10^2-em  liners  for  agate  machines. 

The  complete  changeover,  adopted 
Dec.  20,  1943,  required  all  standing 
ads  to  be  reset  to  new  columnar 
width.  About  50%  of  the  national  ad 
cuts  were  fitted  to  the  new  width 
merely  by  trimming  vertical  edges  the 
remainder  required  photoengraving. 
They  were  slick-proofed  and  re-sized 
by  zinc  etching. 

New  Liners  Obtained 


press  and  stereotyrping  rooms  were 
not  affected. 

A  cleanup  was  made  on  the  Sunday- 
preceding  Monday,  Dec.  20,  on  which 
the  first  nine-column  papers  began 
leaving  the  presses.  The  complete 
changeover  was  accomplished  in 
eight  days,  with  much  of  the  work 
being  done  between  editions.  The 
major  part  of  the  total  cost,  which 
was  less  than  five  hundred  dollars, 
was  incurred  in  extra  labor  used  on 
Sunday  preceding  the  first  Monday 
issue.  One  extra  man,  however,  has 
been  added  to  the  engraving  room 
staff. 

Several  line  machine  operators  said 
the  10l4-em  column  is  no  harder  to 
set  than  the  12-em.  Printers  com¬ 
mented  that  the  nine-column  page 
had  greatly  improved  the  looks  of 
the  paper. 

Savings  are  explained  as  twofold:  an 
average  10%  saving  in  newsprint, 
borne  out  by  actually  putting  adver¬ 
tising  and  news  content  of  the  160 
columns  of  a  20-page  eight-column 
paper  into  the  162  columns  of  an  18- 
page  nine-column  paper.  Since  the 
nine-column  page  is  narrower  by  one 
pica  than  the  eight-column  page, 
width  of  paper  roll  can  be  cut  from  67 
to  66  inches,  which  saves  one  and  56 
hundredths  per  cent  additional  ton¬ 
nage.  Such  a  saving  alone  would 
mean  that  on  a  press  run  of  75,000 
papers,  another  1,000  could  be  printed 
from  the  saved- inch  edging  the  paper 
roll. 

Changes  in  Type  Style 

No  changes  in  type  style  were  found 
necessary. 

New  style  sheets  were  given  the 
headwriters  for  the  reduced  width  of 
heads.  Headshortening  averaged  one 
unit  per  line.  In  papers  using  flush- 
left  style  heads  wiA  a  12-em  col¬ 
umn,  most  heads  usually  nm  a  little 
short.  They  can  therefore  be  accom¬ 
modated  to  a  lOVz-em  column  in  most 
cases  without  a  change  in  wording. 
Makeup  men  report  an  easier  job  in 
attaining  page  balance  by  virtue  of 
the  uneven  number  of  columns. 

The  news  editor  said  formerly  he 
had  been  forced  to  give  readers 
skimpy  front  page  treatment  of  spot 
news  with  few  features  and  little  art 
but  the  nine-column  innovation  has 
loosened  up  enough  space  for  him  to 
give  freer  treatment  to  spot  news 
yet  also  increase  handling  of  art  and 
features. 


New  10*/^-em  liners  were  obtained 
(or  all  line  machines  and  headletters. 
Display  molds  on  headletters  and  ad 
'machines  were  checked  to  ascertain 
sufficient  rib  on  the  slug  within  the 
new  IQt^-em  measure. 

Composing  room  work  consisted  of 
I  cutting  down  all  slugs,  leads,  cutoff 
j  r^es  and  base  to  proper  measure  for 
1  we  smaller  column.  All  the  work 
jnvolved  took  place  in  the  compos- 
^  '"f  and  engraving  departments.  The 


The  art  department  is  pleased  with 
the  greater  variety  in  page  design 
permitted  by  one  additional  colunm 
to  the  page.  Society  welcomed  the 
opportunity  to  handle  more  women- 
interest  news,  features  and  art.  The 
Sunday  editor  admitted  that  although 
the  new  page  takes  longer  to  makeup, 
results  have  more  reader-appeal.  The 
city  editor  said  he  used  to  have  a 
problem  with  overset  in  the  eight- 
column  page  that  is  now  greatly  eased 


MIAMI  DAILY  NEWS 


Snow  Is  FsMng 
In  Nnr  Orleans: 
Cold  Grips  U.  S. 


.MIAMI  D.MLY  NEWS 


These  two  pages  are  the  front  page  of  the  Miami  Daily  News  for  Dec.  15  at  the 
left  showing  the  former  eight-column  makeup  and  at  the  right  the  nine-column  style 
revealing  the  saving  accomplished.  The  type  at  the  bottom  of  the  ninth  column 
shows  the  amount  of  runover  from  the  eight  columns  set  in  smaller  measure.  The 
white  space  at  the  top  is  the  space  saved.  The  News  reports  that  the  contents  of 
22  pages  of  eight  columns  can  be  run  in  20  pages  of  nine  columns  and  still  leave  room 
for  85  inches  more  of  news  or  advertising. 


under  the  nine-column  layout  allow¬ 
ing  use  of  several  additional  local 
stories  each  day. 

The  reaction  of  advertisers  is  pro¬ 
nounced  as  generally  favorable.  In 
several  cases  agencies  handling  na¬ 
tional  advertising  are  already  cooper¬ 
ating  by  supplying  the  new  size  plates. 
Local  advertisers  have  cooperated  in 
submitting  ads  drawn  to  the  size  of 
the  new  page  coliunns. 

Tests  conducted  at  the  University 
of  Miami  have  shown  the  nine-col¬ 
umn  page  is  25%  easier  on  the  reading 
eye.  Reader  interest,  through  let¬ 
ters,  wires  and  phone  calls  to  the 
Miami  Daily  News  in  every  in¬ 
stance  has  been  completely  favorable 
to  adddition  of  the  ninth  column. 

Vole  Down  AFl 

Printers  Refuse  to  Rejoin  Feder¬ 
ation;  Randolph  a  Candidate 

Members  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  voted  by  a  majority 
of  1,225  not  to  leafEliate  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  official  announcement 
of  the  union. 

Results,  as  tabulated  by  Woodruff 
Randolph,  secretary-treasurer,  were: 
24,591  against  reaifiliation;  23,366  in 
favor. 

Randolph  has  announced  his  can¬ 
didacy  for  president  of  the  tmion.  Two 
other  candidates  seek  the  office.  They 
are  Claude  Baker,  now  president,  and 
Harry  A.  Miller  of  Dayton. 

Announcements  of  all  three  appecir 
in  the  December  issue  of  the  Typo¬ 
graphical  Journal.  The  December  is¬ 
sue  is  the  first  to  be  published  since 
early  last  spring  when  publication 
ceased  as  a  result  of  internal  conflict 
in  the  imion. 

The  resuming  of  publication  of  the 
Journal  is  an  aftermath  of  voting  in 
a  nation-wide  referendum  on  the 
question  of  returning  control  of  the 
union  organ  to  the  secretary-treasurer. 


Vote  recorded  was  26,358  to  21.535. 

Control  of  the  Journal  had  been 
vested  in  the  secretary- treasurer  for 
40  years,  and  then  the  executive  coun¬ 
cil  was  given  authority  to  approve  or 
disapprove  contracts  for  its  printing. 
Result  of  this  was  a  conflict  between 
Randolph  and  the  council  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Baker.  Publication  was  sus¬ 
pended. 

The  Jomnal  is  being  printed  by  the 
Cuneo  Press  in  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  union,  in  the  referendum,  also 
voted  an  increase  of  10  cents  in  the 
per  capita  tax  for  upkeep  of  the 
printer’s  home,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo. 

Pressmen  Rename  Berry 

Union  Also  Reelects 
Others  to  4-Year  Terms 

George  L.  Berry,  president  of  the 
International  Printing  Pressmen  and 
Assistants’  Union  of  North  America, 
lias  been  renominated  and  automatic¬ 
ally  re-elected,  without  opptjsition,  for 
another  four-year  term,  in  a  referen¬ 
dum  of  600  locals  in  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada,  it  was  announced  this  week. 

All  other  officials,  also  unopposed, 
were  re-elected  to  succeed  themselves 
for  the  next  four  years.  They  are; 

William  H.  McHugh,  of  Indianapolis, 
F.  W.  Maxted,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Can., 
J.  H.  de  la  Rosa,  San  Francisco,  and 
Jacob  B.  Boscoe.  Minneapolis,  vice- 
presidents;  Joseph  C.  Orr.  Pressmen’s 
Home,  T^nn..  secretary  -  treasurer; 
Otto  Huber,  Denver,  home  trustee;  E. 
Curtis  White,  Indianapolis,  Anthony 
J.  DeAndrade,  Boston,  and  Louis  A 
Lopez,  Washington,  school  trustees. 

Foremen  Heel 

The  Foremen’s  Club  of  the  Mer- 
genthaler  Linotype  Company  held  its 
latest  annual  dinner  and  d^ce  Dec. 
8,  in  the  grand  ball  room  at  the  Hotel 
St.  George,  Brooklyn. 
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ANPA  Report  on  Composing  Problems 

Part  V  of  the  Mechanical  Conference  by  Mail  Devoted 
To  Composing  Room — Girl  Apprentices  Found  Practical 


THE  FIFTH  and  final  part  of  the 
ANPA  Mechanical  Conference  by 
Mail  was  released  recently  devoted 
to  Composing  Room  Problems.  W.  E. 
Wines,  manager  of  the  ANPA  Me¬ 
chanical  Department,  distributed  the 
report  which  was  prepared  by  John  A. 
Burke  of  the  Gannett  Newspapers 
and  Russell  B.  Miller  of  the  Bloom¬ 
ington  (Ill.)  Pantograph.  This  con¬ 
cludes  the  report  of  the  Mechanical 
Conference. 

Among  the  various  discussions  on 
routing  ad  copy  and  type,  manpower 
problems  and  mechanical  short  cuts 
and  difficulties,  the  report  revealed 
that  11  out  of  100  offices  are  using  girl 
apprentices  in  the  composing  room. 
Some  reported  that  girls  learn  more 
rapidly  than  boys  and  take  their  work 
more  seriously. 

Equipment  manufacturers  were 
asked  to  submit  answers  to  several 
problems  which  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendents  have  had  trouble  in  solving. 

The  bulk  of  the  ANPA  report  fol¬ 
lows: 

News  Cuts  oed  Newt  Storlus 

News  cuts  and  news  stories  some¬ 
times  become  separated  during  the 
setting  and  assembling  operations  be¬ 
fore  they  reach  the  makeup.  What  is 
a  good  system  for  keeping  that  type 
of  copy  from  becoming  separated? 

Some  newspaper  send  stories  with 
cuts  to  the  composing  room  with  head, 
caption  and  story  in  one  piece.  Copy 
desk  cut  off  head  and  caption  and 
sends  them  to  headletter  machines, 
then  puts  guide  line  on  story  along 
with  page  number.  Head  and  caption 
also  have  page  number  guide  line. 
Keeping  head  with  caption  prevents 
the  story  from  getting  away  from  the 
cut. 

When  cuts  are  made  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing  room,  have  the  engraver  send  the 
sizes  to  the  composing  room  in  ad¬ 
vance.  This  speeds  the  makeup  of 
paper,  giving  time  for  laying  of  base. 
After  cuts  are  finished,  they  are  turned 
over  to  the  newsroom  and  the  guide 
lines  are  written  on  the  backs  of  the 
cuts  with  a  yellow  or  aluminum  pencil. 
On  large  newspapers  the  picture  edi¬ 
tor  is  responsible  for  keeping  cuts 
and  stories  together.  Elditorial  de¬ 
partment  is  responsible  for  identifica¬ 
tion  data,  either  written  on  back  of 
cut  or  mat  or  on  paper  attached  to 
them. 

Four  of  the  answers  are  quoted: 

“When  using  casts,  have  stereotype 
department  return  mats  with  cuts  to 
head  bank.  Mark  copy  plainly  ‘cut  of 
John  Smith  goes.’  Scratch  catchline 
on  back  of  cut.  Proofreader  should 
also  mark  his  proof  ‘1-column  cut  (or 
2  or  3-column  cut)  goes.’  ” 

“All  news  stories  which  are  to  carry 
illustrations  are  marked  ‘illustrated’ 
on  the  news  copy.  Each  news  story 
and  caption  is  entered  on  the  copy 
cutter's  schedule,  a  copy  of  which 
goes  to  the  makeup  bank.  By  means 
of  ‘take’  identification  numbers,  as¬ 
sembly  at  the  makeup  is  a  simple 
procedure.” 

“The  bank  man  can  place  an  18- 
point  line  under  the  head  of  the  story 
with  ‘cut  with  story’  guide  line.  These 
lines  should  be  set  wider  than  the 
type  so  they  will  not  be  missed.  When 
the  makeup  man  places  the  story  in 
the  page,  he  sees  the  guide  line  and  he 
gets  the  cut,  which  has  the  guide  line 
written  on  the  back,  from  the  bank.” 


“EIngraving  department  can  identify 
cuts  by  writing  on  back  with  copper 
sulphate.  This  information  may  be 
written  on  small  tag  and  past^  to 
bottom  of  base  by  stereotyper.  Cap¬ 
tions  for  cuts  are  identified  by  news¬ 
room  and  sent  to  the  composing  room 
by  chart.  This  information  consists  of 
size  of  cut  and  includes  the  first  or 
three  words  of  caption.” 

Routing  Ad  Copy  and  Typo 

Tell  of  a  good  method  of  handling 
advertising  copy  on  small  newspapers. 
When  copy  leaves  the  layout  man, 
does  one  operator  on  display  set  all 
display  and  then  pass  type  and  copy 
to  other  operators,  or  does  the  type 
go  to  the  dump  and  the  copy  go  back 
to  layout  man’s  spindle  to  be  picked  up 
by  other  ad  operators?  Explain  the 
.system  you  use. 

There  were  many  answers  to  this 
question.  The  majority  indicated  that 
display  machines  get  copy  first  and 
then  pass  it  to  text  machines,  with 
type  placed  on  galley  on  dump.  Sev¬ 
eral  complete  answers  follow: 

“We  have  two  display  machines,  five 
text  machines,  and  two  Ludlows.  The 
ad  copy  is  marked  in  a  code,  which 
employs  different  colors.  A  line  on 
the  copy  marked  in  red  goes  to  the 
display  machines;  lines  marked  in  blue 
go  to  the  text  machines;  those  marked 
in  green  are  for  the  Ludlows.  All 
copy  goes  first  to  the  display  machine 
operator  who,  after  setting  his  type, 
puts  a  slug  bearing  the  advertiser’s 
name  on  the  galley,  and  the  galley  is 
placed  on  the  ad  dump.  The  copy 
is  placed  on  one  end  of  the  ad  dump 
and  is  taken  from  there  by  the  text 
operators.  After  the  text  operators 
have  set  their  type,  they  place  it  on 
the  galley  bearing  the  display,  and  the 
copy  is  given  to  the  Ludlow  operator. 
The  Ludlow  operator  places  his  type 
on  the  galley  bearing  ffie  display  and 
text  matter,  and  the  copy  is  now  left 
with  the  galley.  The  ad  foreman  then 
gives  the  copy,  galley  of  type,  and  cuts 
to  a  compositor  for  hand  assembly.” 

Careful  Keying 

"We  have  found  it  best  to  allow 
advertising  copy  to  remain  on  the 
machines  until  all  lines  are  set.  Vari¬ 
ous  means  are  employed  to  expedite 
it  there,  but  in  no  case  would  we 
shuttle  it  back  and  forth  between  ma¬ 
chines  and  markup  man’s  spindle. 
Large  pieces  of  copy  are  cut  apart,  as 
is  also  copy  which  calls  for  a  number 
of  different  sizes  and  faces  of  type. 
Elach  piece  should  be  carefully  ‘keyed’ 
showing  just  what  sizes  and  faces  of 
type  it  is  necessary  to  set.  This  method 
permits  the  grouping  of  copy  on  the 
machines  so  that,  for  instance,  all  the 
10-point,  all  12-point,  etc.,  can  be  set 
by  one  operator  with  the  least  lost 
motion.” 

“Before  advertising  copy  is  received 
in  composing  room,  display  lines,  com¬ 
bination  figures,  and  any  copy  on  the 
layout  are  typewritten  at  the  service 
desk  in  advertising  department,  using 
a  special  form  for  copying  display 
lines.  The  markup  man  marks  the 
copy  for  machines,  using  numbers  to 
designate  faces.  Large,  complicated 
ads  are  photostated  in  duplicate,  thus 
keeping  the  original  layout  intact. 
After  marking,  the  copy  goes  to  the 
ad  dump  where  we  use  wire  baskets 
for  each  of  our  14  ad  machines,  each 
basket  being  numbered  to  correspond 
to  number  of  machine  and  having  a 


list  of  the  type  which  is  on  the  cor¬ 
responding  machine.  The  man  in 
charge  of  the  ad  dump  places  copy  in 
basket  of  face  required,  keeping  copy 
in  the  order  it  is  to  be  set.  Red  metal 
flags  attached  to  each  basket  are 
turned  up  when  copy  in  any  basket 
should  be  given  preference.  Operators 
take  copy  from  baskets,  and  return 
type  and  copy  to  ad  dump  where  it  is 
collected  on  galleys,  with  all  display, 
text,  cuts,  and  signatures  ready  for 
assembling.  If  an  operator  is  unable 
to  complete  setting  the  copy  on  one 
machine  and  the  next  machine  is  oc¬ 
cupied.  he  returns  the  type  he  has  set, 
with  the  copy,  to  the  ad  dump,  where 
type  is  placed  on  galley  and  marked. 
(Topy  is  returned  to  basket  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  as  soon  as  a  machine  is  avail¬ 
able. 

“Display  from  18  to  36  point  is  .set 
on  the  new  type  display  machines,  on 
which  is  set  from  75  to  80%  of  all 
display.  Larger  sizes  are  set  in  Mono¬ 
type  or  on  the  Ludlow.  Display  ma¬ 
chines  are  equipped  with  Mohr  saws 
and  quadders.  These  carry  the  wide, 
72-channel,  split  magazines  and  wide 
auxiliary  magazines.  Text  matter  is 
set  on  multiple-magazine  machines 
with  auxiliary  magazines  for  handling 
display  or  two-line  figures.  These 
machines  are  equipped  with  Rouse 
band  saw  jaws.  All  14-point  matrices 
are  carried  in  90-channel,  split  maga¬ 
zines,  and  several  of  the  text  matter 
machines  are  equipped  to  handle  these 
90-channel  magazines.” 

Apprentices 

Are  those  using  girl  apprentices 
meeting  with  success? 

Of  100  offices  reporting,  11  are  using 
girl  apprentices  with  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  Some  offices  report  using  jour¬ 
neymen  on  apprentice  jobs.  Others 
use  girls  and  like  them.  Read  a  few 
comments: 

“We  are  using  a  girl  apprentice  and 
she  is  working  out  so  well  that  we 
plan  to  have  another  girl  start  in  the 
fall.  We  had  several  replies  to  an 
advertisement  inserted  in  our  paper, 
and  those  interviewed  were  greatly 
interested  in  apprenticeships.” 

“Girls  appear  to  learn  more  rapidly 
than  boys,  take  the  work  more  seri¬ 
ously,  and  make  far  fewer  errors.  It 
is  very  important  to  keep  them  busy, 
otherwise  they  are  prone  to  visit  ex¬ 
cessively.  As  long  as  work  is  kept  in 
front  of  them  and  their  duties  rotated 
to  permit  25%  of  their  work  to  be  done 
sitting  down,  there  is  no  trouble.  Ab¬ 
senteeism  greater  than  among  boys, 
but  only  about  3%.  annually. 

"We  have  three  girl  apprentices — 
one  on  a  linotype,  two  on  proofread¬ 
ing.  They  are  showing  satisfactory 
progress.” 

What  has  been  done  to  fill  apprentice 
jobs  since  it  is  tiow  almost  impossible 
to  hire  or  keep  apprentices,  because 
military  .service  takes  them  or  war 
industries  pay  boys  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  usual  apprentice  scales? 

Some  offices  are  doing  nothing. 
Others  are  trying  to  get  16-year-old 
boys.  Still  others  use  girls.  In  some 
mechanical  departments  substitute  ap¬ 
prentices  are  brought  in  to  replace 
enlisted  apprentices  on  a  higher  scale, 
with  the  understanding  that,  if  the 
original  apprentice  returns,  he  claims 
the  position.  If  he  does  not,  the  sub¬ 
stitute  is  credited  with  the  time  spent 


in  the  department  as  equivalent  ap.  I 
prenticeship,  but  reverts  to  the  ap. 
prentice  scale  of  wages. 

Has  anyone  established  a  produc¬ 
tion  method  of  handling  news  setting 
by  placing  a  fixed  mimber  of  newt 
operators,  but  no  more,  at  disposal  of 
the  news  room? 

Several  non-metropolitan  newspa¬ 
pers  have  been  following  this  system 
for  years.  It  cannot  be  done  without 
the  fullest  coopieration  of  the  general 
management.  The  complete  answer 
from  one  production  manager  follows: 

“For  the  last  six  or  seven  years  we 
have  been  running  with  a  fixed  num- 
ber  of  news  operators.  To  do  this 
we  have  frozen  the  number  of  col¬ 
umns  of  news  in  each  issue  so  that  1 
we  know  the  operators  assigned  can  | 
get  out  the  paper.  The  editorial  de¬ 
partment  knows  how  much  type  theae 
operators  can  set,  and  that  they  rau« 
be  supplied  with  copy.  Using  thk 
method,  we  know  in  advance  how  I 
much  our  news  composition  is  gony  ! 
to  be  before  the  day  or  week  starts, 
and  we  have  control  over  the  cost  of  ' 
news  composition.  Any  unusual  news 
breaks  (rare)  are  taken  care  of  by 
adding  whatever  is  necessary  to  get 
it  out.  Whenever  time  is  taken  from 
ad  composition,  it  is  generally  re¬ 
turned  before  the  shift  is  over.  Hien 
has  been  a  variance  between  the  bud¬ 
geted  news  time  and  the  actual  time 
of  less  than  2%  over  this  period.” 

Consolidating  Jobs 
Have  you  consolidated  any  specific 
jobs,  such  as  dump  and  copy  cutthg 
or  dump  and  head  setting? 

Many  papers  report  doubling  jobs 
Comments  indicate  that  the  manpower 
shortage  is  taking  care  of  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

“Yes,  between  editions  one  man  run* 
the  dump  and  handles  corrections,  and 
the  copycutter  sets  heads.” 

‘We  have  consolidated  our  copy  cut¬ 
ting  job  and  our  dump  job.  When 
the  load  gets  too  heavy  for  this  man 
to  handle  at  two  peak  periods  in  our 
operation,  we  give  him  extra  help 
during  the  peak  periods.  Heads  art 
all  machine  set.  In  some  instancti 
copycutter  or  headman  sets  cutlinea* 
“Head  operator  works  on  ad  ma¬ 
chine  and  assists  on  correcting  bank 
when  not  busy.” 

Roduelng  Makoovors 
Have  you  been  able  to  reduce  thi 
number  of  makeovers  and  thus  reduce 
makeup  time?  How? 

Many  ideas  are  listed,  including  tbt 
importance  of  impressing  upon  proof¬ 
readers  and  makeup  men  the  necei- 
sity  of  being  thorough  in  their  woA 
By  advancing  ad  copy  three  dajB 
before  publication  and  having  proob 
in  the  day  before  publication,  oat  r 
office  has  been  able  to  cut  makeovcN  {j 
about  200  a  month.  Another  ofiSei  ' 
reports  that  makeovers  are  controllil  , 
by  breakdown  sheets  furnished  l| 
the  management,  and  places  a  limiiN  t 
tion  on  makeovers.  When  the  new» 
room  uses  more,  good  reason  inuK 
be  shown.  This  has  reduced  maki* 
overs  by  at  least  40%. 

“On  open  pages  of  six  or  sev# 
columns  of  advertising,  efforts  hM* 
been  made  to  carry  news  that  wi 
remain  imchanged  throughout  all  edb 
tions.  Correction  of  ads  on  day  d 
issue  have  been  limited  to  price  anf 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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continued  from  page  50 
point  changes  and  availability  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  Minor  changes  requested 
by  an  advertiser  are  made  only  when 
the  page  involves  a  news  makeover.” 

“We  publish  around  the  clock — 
morning  and  evening.  We  have  re¬ 
duced  the  number  of  makeovers  be¬ 
tween  editions  by  more  careful  edit¬ 
ing  and  makeup.  We  segregate  news 
for  the  districts  being  served  and 
confine  it  to  one  or  two  pages,  instead 
of  scattering  on  many  pages  through¬ 
out  the  paper.  Where  possible  we 
make  up  pages  of  general  interest, 
carrying  strips,  panels  and  features 
so  they  stand  through  the  entire 
day.  This  has  enabled  us  to  use  one 
of  the  makeup  men  as  an  operator 
for  about  two  hours  of  the  day  and 
also  saves  stereotype  mats.” 

Reducing  Correction,  Alteration  Time 

What  steps  have  been  taken  to  cut 
down  correction  and  alteration  time — 
advertising  and  news? 

Out  of  100  newspapers  reporting, 
17  offices  are  charging  for  excessive 
ad  alterations.  This  one  step  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  largest  saving  in  correc¬ 
tion  time.  Sending  out  o.k.  ad  proofs 
and  talking  the  editorial  department 
out  of  all  except  must  corrections  has 
been  helpful.  One  office  limits  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  a  specified  amount  of 
alterations.  A  charge  is  made  for  ex¬ 
cess  reconstruction,  and  limitations 
are  placed  on  ad  changes  on  day  of 
issue.  The  first  revise  is  given  with¬ 
out  charge. 

If  you  publish  morning  and  evening, 
have  you  been  able  to  predate?  If  so, 
has  this  saved  materials  and  time? 

Out  of  the  100  newspapers  report¬ 
ing,  only  five  papers  predate.  Several 
ideas  are  list^  below. 

“Our  morning  and  afternoon  papers 
use  same  editorial  and  comics,  which 
have  date  lines  placed  for  chipping 
by  stereotype  department.  Full-page 
ads  are  worked  the  same  way.” 

“About  a  year  ago  we  began  to  have 
a  problem  of  single-seal  papers  for 
our  armed  forces.  All  the  subscribers 
for  the  boys  at  the  front  wanted  our 
afternoon  paper.  This  list  grew  to  a 
point  where  the  wrapping  of  this 
number  of  papers  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  became  a  problem  which  the 
mailing  room  could  not  solve  without 
more  manpower.  We  solved  it  by 
predating  our  last  morning  edition, 
with  a  change  of  heading  and  editorial 
page  heading  (  and  we  run  and  bundle 
these  papers  the  last  thing  on  the 
night  side  in  the  bundle  room.” 

Boldface  Alignment 

What  method  can  be  used  to  prevent 
bad  letter  alignment  on  type  slugs? 
The  roman  alignment  is  satisfactory, 
but  when  mats  are  cast  in  the  rail 
position  for  boldface  the  alignment 
is  poor. 

This  condition  may  arise  from  any 
of  the  following:  The  first  elevator 
cam  or  the  connecting  link  parts  may 
be  worn,  or  the  link  spring  weak;  the 
first  elevator  jaws  worn  or  sprung; 
adjusting  bar  worn;  duplex  rail  worn, 
bent,  or  out  of  line  with  the  front 
jaw;  filling  piece  not  proper  thick¬ 
ness;  first  elevator  vise  cap  adjust¬ 
ment  not  set  properly;  locking  studs 
and  pins  worn;  mold  disk  loose;  mold 
posts  bent;  mold  advance  adjustment 
not  set  correctly;  or  first  elevator  out 
of  line.  The  auxiliary  alignment  plate 
on  the  mold  may  be  worn. 

These  are  mechanical  faults,  but  the 
trouble  may  be  in  the  matrices  them¬ 
selves.  Worn  mats  or  mats  damaged 
by  forcing  tight  lines  or  from  “flapper 
squirts”  will  give  poor  alignment,  for 
when  worn  mats  are  in  the  raised 
position  they  do  not  have  the  support 


of  the  lip  on  the  first  elevator  back 
jaw. 

Instead  of  sorting  old  mats  with 
new  ones,  it  is  more  satisfactory  to 
put  in  a  complete  set  of  new  lower¬ 
case  mats  and  use  the  mats  taken  out 
to  sort  older  fonts.  Do  this  only  when 
the  rest  of  the  font  is  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  after  the  machine  has  been 
thoroughly  checked  mechanically. 

Answer  by  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company:  “The  main  point  to  re¬ 
member  is  that  the  first  elevator  jaw 
duplex  rail  supports  the  lower  front 
lug  (reference  side)  of  the  matrices 
when  the  matrices  are  in  the  rail 
position.  Wear  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lower  front  matrix  lug,  or  duplex  rail 
wear,  will  adversely  affect  the  align¬ 
ment.  Checking  at  other  points  is 
excellent,  to  place  the  machine  in 
proper  operating  condition,  but  the 
basic  checking  points  are  the  duplex 
rail  and  the  lower  front  lug  of 
matrices.” 

Cap  Mats  In  Two-Line  Composition 

Can  cap  mats  be  used  to  cast  in  the 
advertising-figure  position  for  two- 
line  overhang  grocery  ad  setting? 

This  question  was  submitted  to  both 
Linotype  and  Intertype  companies,  to¬ 
gether  with  many  answers  from  the 
field.  Inasmuch  as  all  answers  were 
similar  to  those  of  the  manufacturers, 
it  was  decided  to  use  only  those  from 
manufacturers. 

Answer  by  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company:  “The  correct  answer  is 
“Yes”,  whether  the  figure  is  punched 
in  headletter  (auxiliary)  position  or 
in  the  advertising  figure  (normal) 
position.  If  display  figures  up  to  30- 
point  size  (punched  in  auxiliary  posi¬ 
tion)  are  used  on  advertising  figure 
molds,  they  must  be  cast  on  the  upper 
rail,  the  same  as  boldface  line.  If 
regular  advertising  figures  (punched 
in  normal  position)  are  used,  they 
are  cast  on  the  lower  rail.” 

Answer  by  Intertype  Corptoration: 
“Both  typesetting  machine  manufac¬ 
turers  have  the  .same  alignment  from 
5  to  36  point:  30-point  caps  are  the 
largest  which  can  be  cast  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  figure  position.  It  is  possible 
to  use  cap  18,  24,  and  30-point  head- 
letter  matrices  for  two-line  work  by 
placing  them  on  the  rail,  with  the  text 
matrices  off  the  rail.  It  is  also  possible 
to  use  regular  headletter  matrices  as 
stated  above.” 

Hairlines  and  New  Mats 

What  causes  hairlines  in  type  from 
comparatively  new  mats?  These  mats 
have  been  handled  carefully,  space- 
bands  have  been  cleaned  regularly 
twice  a  day.  Alignment  appears  cor¬ 
rect.  How  can  this  trouble  be  over¬ 
come? 

It  is  possible  that  failure  of  the 
operator  to  thin-space  lines  to  proper 
length,  thus  producing  loose  lines, 
may  be  the  cause  of  hairline  difficul¬ 
ties,  or  they  may  be  due  to  improper 
lockup,  justification  springs  may  be 
too  weak,  mold  disk  may  be  binding 
the  matrices  by  coming  forward  too 
far,  jaws  may  be  sprung  or  worn.  First 
elevator  slide  adjusting  screw  may  be 
set  too  low,  preventing  proper  justifi¬ 
cation  of  the  line,  or  an  accumulation 
of  metal  on  the  mold. 

The  trouble  may  also  be  caused  by 
too  much  oil  on  the  felt  of  the  back 
mold  wiper  or  on  machine  parts  which 
come  in  contact  with  matrices.  Dirt 
on  matrices  from  operators’  fingers, 
plus  too  much  graphite  on  bands, 
would  cause  the  crushing  and  ruina¬ 
tion  of  an  entire  font  of  light-weight 
matrices  in  a  short  time. 

Answer  by  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Co.:  “Where  a  news  dress  has  been  in 
operation  on  line  machines  for  a 
period  of  six  or  eight  years,  all  the 


various  points  in  the  assembling,  cast¬ 
ing  and  distributing  mechanism  have 
adjusted  themselves  to  the  normal 
wear  on  the  matrices,  false  sidewalls 
have  been  built  up,  the  surface  of  the 
matrices  has  accumulated  a  protective 
film  of  oxide,  with  the  result  that  the 
old  fonts  perform  perfectly  and  com¬ 
fortably  just  like  an  old  shoe.  If 
brand  new  fonts  are  run  into  these 
machines  without  a  thorough  inspec¬ 
tion  and  realignment  or  adjustment 
of  all  the  related  working  parts,  it 
is  quite  certain  that  the  new  fonts 
will  be  exposed  to  interference  and 
mechanical  obstructions  of  various 
kinds  which  might  damage  them. 

“It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowl¬ 
edge  that  spacebands  with  round  or 
undersize  edges  at  the  casting  point 
will  perform  .satisfactorily  when  used 
with  old  matrices  which  have  formed 
a  false  sidewall  of  metal  and  graphite, 
although  they  will  immediately  cause 
hairlines  when  used  with  new  fonts. 
This  is  because  they  permit  metal  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  sidewall  of 
the  new  matrices,  whereas  the  soft- 
metal,  false  sidewall  on  the  old  mats 
has  the  faculty  of  compensating  for 
this  irregularity. 

“A  new  angle  of  the  condition  last 
mentioned  came  to  our  attention  re¬ 
cently.  One  of  the  large  publishing 
houses  in  Cincinnati  had  been  using 
two  fonts  of  9  point  for  seven  or  eight 
years,  with  sorts  added  occasionally. 
A  few  months  ago  they  purchased 
a  new  font  to  run  in  a  third  machine, 
and  within  a  few  days  it  began  to 
hairline  very  badly.  The  operator 
tried  the  new  font  on  the  other  ma¬ 
chines  with  the  same  result.  He  also 
found  that  the  spacebands  accumu¬ 
lated  metal  very  rapidly  when  used 
with  the  new  font,  but  the  performance 
was  normal  when  used  with  the  older 
fonts. 

Mica  Not  a  Lubricant 

“This  case  had  all  the  earmarks 
of  a  poser,  especially  after  the  new 
font  had  been  inspected  and  found 
to  be  in  perfect  condition.  The  plant 
machinist  mentioned,  incidentally,  that 
he  was  very  careful  about  cleaning 
spacebands  twice  a  day  and  had  re¬ 
cently  adopted  powdered  mica  as  a 
substitute  for  graphite.  It  seemed  to 
do  a  much  better  job  than  graphite, 
or  at  least  it  seemed  to  give  the  bands 
a  better  polish.  Powdered  mica  has 
no  lubricating  qualities  whatsoever 
and  is,  in  fact,  a  mild  abrasive.  A 
careful  test  of  mica  as  a  substitute  for 
graphite  clearly  showed  that  it  leaves 
no  protective  film  on  the  band  and 
causes  metal  to  accumulate  almost 
immediately.  The  metal  accumulation 
on  the  band  after  two  hours’  use  is 
much  greater  than  after  a  ten-hour 
period  when  polished  with  graphite. 
This  metal  accumulation  on  the  bands 
started  to  crush  the  sidewalls  on  the 
new  font,  opening  up  a  vent  for  the 
metal  to  be  forced  in  between  the 
matrix  and  band,  and  the  resultant 
accumulation  was  progressive. 

“The  false  sidewalls  on  the  old 
matrices  prevented  this  condition  to  a 
very  large  extent,  although  it  would 
have  destroyed  these  matrices  in  time. 
The  machinist  said  that  the  hairlines 
in  the  new  matrices  disappeared  en¬ 
tirely  within  ten  days  after  he  had 
discontinued  the  use  of  mica.  Graph¬ 
ite,  when  used  as  a  polishing  agent 
on  the  bands,  is  transferred  slightly 
to  the  side  of  the  matrices  and  acts 
as  a  repellent  to  metal.  The  ma¬ 
chinist  was  also  advised  to  spot  the 
casting  point  of  his  bands  with  mer¬ 
curial  ointment  for  a  short  time,  and 
this  no  doubt  helped  the  situation 
considerably. 

“Another  situation  which  is  becom¬ 
ing  very  serious  with  relation  to  the 
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matrices  is  the  improper  use  of 
tain  metal  fluxes  in  the  meltina 
of  Monomelts,  in  the  pot  crucibe**M 
the  machine,  or  on  the  mouthpie,> 
At  least  a  dozen  serious  cases  of  ^ 
kind  have  been  traced  directly  to  ^ 
proper  or  excessive  use  of  flux 
trouble  was  completely  elim^,J 
through  proper  use  of  the  cleaner 
Worst  Epidemic 


“The  worst  epidemic  of  hairlin* 
trouble  was  due  to  the  habit  of  wash- 
ing  matrices  in  cleaning  solutions  coni 
sisting  largely  of  chromic  acid.  Th« 
effect  of  chromic  acid  on  matrices  is 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  mica  on 
steel  spacebands.  It  creates  a  chem- 
ically  clean  surface  and.  in  effect,  acts 
as  a  soldering  flux.  A  number  of 
cases  are  recorded  where  this  solution 
was  used  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
character  in  the  matrix  was  actually 
etched  as  much  as  .002  inch  deeper 
than  standard,  thus  producing  high- 
to-paper  characters  on  the  slug. 

“Excessive  use  of  lubricating  oil  on 
the  felts  of  the  front  and  back  mold 
wipers  is  conducive  to  hairlines  on 
new  matrices.  If  this  oil  is  used  to  an 
extent  that  it  gets  into  the  mold 
cell  and  flows  ahead  of  the  meti 
against  the  face  of  the  matrices,  the 
pressure  of  the  pump  will  force  it 
between  the  matrices  and  through 
cavities  that  are  so  small  they  will 
hardly  permit  air  to  escape.  Molten 
metal  has  a  natural  affinity  for  hot 
oil  and  will  follow  it  into  the  smallest 
crevice,  especially  when  the  metal  is| 
under  pressure.  Hot  oil  seems  tot,  "■*>' 
have  a  natural  capillary  attraction  j(  galley 
for  molten  metal.  It  is  perfectly  saht  error 
to  use  sparingly  a  light  oil  on  mold  t  hook, 
wiper  felts,  with  perhaps  a  dusting  oi^  opera 
graphite.”  ( to  ag 

What  is  a  good  way  to  regulate  htett 
on  typesetting  machines,  espeeiallj  ^  i j 
display  and  headletter,  to  insure  i|j 
good  face  for  printing?  We  get  n|| 
excellent  printing  surface  on  sizes 
to  24  point.  Over  that  it  becomai 
porous  or  frosty.  We  can  set  a  24-i^fyjj,g 
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anpa  report  on  scheduling  pages,  conservation,  corrections. 


as  old 

ctr. 
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slug  and  yet  a  perfect  face, 
we  change  to  30  or  36  point, 
if  i5  fTOSty‘ 

-  ..  t  The  answer  to  frosty  faces  may  in- 
hpiec(  ■  ..fllve  not  merely  a  single  detail,  but 
of  thi  -I  an  accumulaUon  of  small  variations 
‘0  im- '  in  settings  and  adjustments  of  several 
T1k‘  factors  The  answer  lies  in  the  process 
'inatedi  of  elimination.  Metal  temperature 
“oer.  cust  be  correct;  plunger,  well,  and 
throat  in  crucible  must  be  clean; 


>airlin( 

wash- 


metal  pot  not  too  full;  the  adjustment 
of  the  compression  spring  must  be 
IS  enn'  S  accurate;  air  vents  in  the  mouthpiece 
1  Thilmust  be  open  sufficiently  to  care  for 
icesu’a  large  slug;  proper  circulation  of 
licT™  U'ater  through  the  mold  disc  must  be 
chem  provided  or,  if  air  is  used,  proper 
ct  S  .peed  of  blower  and  proper  direction 
her  of '  of  air  on  the  mold, 
oluti  ^  Using  preheated  metal  instead  of 
lat  th»  1  pigs  sometimes  eliminates  the  chilling 
ctu^iof  the  metal  in  the  pot  when  casting 
^  *  large  slugs.  Microtherm  heat  controls 
may  help.  Using  a  12-tooth  driving 
pinion  to  reduce  the  speed  to  about 
( 54  lines  a  minute  is  also  suggested. 

1  Correcting  News  Proofs 

In  correcting  news  proofs,  what  is 
the  best  method — each  operator  cor¬ 
rect  his  own  or  use  a  ring  machine? 

The  consensus  is  to  have  each  op¬ 
erator  correct  his  own  proof  except 
at  edition  time,  when  a  ring  man  is 
iroughf  used.  The  advantage  is  that  the 
y  will  i  operators  see  their  errors,  especially 
Molten  I  in  “style”  or  machine  errors.  Where 
one  or  more  operators’  names  are  on 
a  galley,  the  one  who  has  the  most 
errors  corrects  the  proofs,  or  the  one 
who  has  a  pi  line  corrects  the  whole 
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raction  galley  regardless  of  the  number  of 
ly  safe  errors.  Ring  proofs  may  be  run  from 
1  mold  hook.  Ring  man  corrects  proofs  if 
ting  of  operator  has  changed  from  body  type 
to  agate. 

Has  anyone  found  a  method  of 
identifying  zinc  cuts  which  have  an 
acid-resisting  back?  What  method  is 
used  to  identify  cuts  made  on  regular 
zinc? 

Many  methods  are  used  for  identi¬ 
fying  zinc  cuts,  including  electric 
pencils  and  dentists  drills.  China¬ 
marking  pencils  have  been  found  sat¬ 
isfactory.  The  burr  used  in  a  dentists 
drill  does  not  fill  when  used  on  fiber 
backing.  American  india  ink  also  is 
used  on  patent  backing, 
i  In  some  plants  the  engraver  supplies 
I  a  blueprint  of  each  cut  about  thirty 
j  minutes  before  the  cut  is  finished, 
i  This  makes  it  possible  for  the  stero- 
typer  to  make  base  and  for  the  make¬ 
up  man  to  make  up  the  page.  When 
cuts  arrive,  the  page  is  completely 
made  up,  and  it  is  merely  necessary 
to  place  each  cut  on  its  base  without 
other  identification. 

Another  plant  reports:  Our  news 
1  cuts  are  identified  by  a  perforated, 
';igummed-paper  sticker  which  is  at- 
'tached  to  the  art.  The  complete 
sticker  is  about  inches  by  3V^ 
inches.  The  upper  two-thirds  gives 
the  complete  information  as  to  name, 
address,  etc.,  and  the  lower  third 
carries  the  name  for  identification. 
This  portion  is  tom  off  by  the  en¬ 
graver  when  the  cut  is  trimmed  to 
size  and  is  stuck  to  the  back  of  the 
cut  before  delivery  to  the  composing 
department. 

Are  page  forms  sent  to  the  sterotype 
department  at  regular  intervals?  If 
>0,  what  is  your  schedule?  How  many 
pages  do  you  send  to  the  sterotype 
^apartment  in  the  last  ten  minutes? 

Most  plants  have  a  regular  schedule 
snd  ^  to  follow  it.  All  try  to  avoid 
sending  in  more  than  one  form  every 
*hree  minute.s,  depending,  of  course, 
upon  the  kind  and  amount  of  equip¬ 
ment  available  to  handle  the  load.  A 
!  iypical  answer  follows: 


“On  a  printed  schedule  form,  each 
edition  carries  the  following  informa¬ 
tion:  Number  of  pages,  time  form  was 
sent  in,  and  the  established  schedule 
time.  The  schedule  shows  at  a  glance 
the  number  of  forms  yet  to  be  sent 
in,  when  the  last  form  went  in,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  scheduled  time.  Our 
schedule  calls  for  one  form  to  go  to 
the  molding  room  every  3  minutes. 
Forms  ready  ahead  of  the  scheduled 
time  are  sent  in  irrespective  of  the 
time  interval.  As  closing  time  ap¬ 
proaches,  regularity  is  not  maintained 
and  some  bunching  occurs.  During 
the  month  of  April  there  was  an  av¬ 
erage  of  4*2  forms  sent  in  10  minutes 
before  scheduled  closing  time  on  the 
first  edition  of  our  daily  papers.” 

One  paper  reported  sending  in 
forms  in  the  last  10  minutes,  but  did 
not  give  any  details  about  the  type 
and  amount  of  equipment  used  to  han¬ 
dle  them.  The  schedule,  when  pos¬ 
sible,  is:  30  pages  in  last  40  minutes; 
20  pages  in  last  30  minutes;  15  pages 
in  last  20  minutes;  10  pages  in  last 
15  minutes;  5  pages  in  last  10  minutes. 

Type  Metal  Conservation 

What  methods  can  be  used  for  con¬ 
servation  of  type  metal? 

Although  a  rather  considerable 
number  of  papers  answered  this  ques¬ 
tion,  only  a  few  of  them  did  more 
than  suggest  the  usual  precautions 
pertaining  to  the  care  and  handling 
of  type  metal — such  as  maintaining  a 
proper  temperature,  avoiding  over¬ 
heating,  thorough  agitation  and  clean¬ 
ing  with  a  good  flux  when  remelting, 
and  careful  dressing.  Several  empha¬ 
size  the  necessity  of  proper  supervision 
of  the  remelt  room  and  the  importance 
of  having  in  charge  of  this  job  a  care¬ 
ful  man  who  has  been  prop)erly  in¬ 
structed.  Several  others  mention  the 
saving  of  strip  material,  the  reuse  of 
stereotype  metal  bases,  and  precau¬ 
tions  to  save  all  sawdust  and  all  metal 
swept  up  from  the  floor. 

Adhesives  ter  Mounting  Cuts 

Has  anyone  had  experience  toith 
cut-fastening  adhesives  other  than 
Plate-Tak  and  Booth’s  Zinc  Cut  Ce¬ 
ment?  Has  anyone  used  the  Nashtia 
gummed-two- sides  paper  tape  for  this 
purpose?  If  so,  what  are  the  results 
with  respect  to  production  time  and 
cost  of  the  paper  tape? 

Only  about  half  the  offices  answering 
the  composing  room  questionnaire 
commented  on  this  question.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  use  Plate-Tak,  Booth’s 
Zink  Cut  Cement,  or  double-coated 
scotch  tape.  The  other  offices  which 
answered  use  a  variety  of  materials, 
including  tacks,  the  paste  which  is 
used  in  the  pressroom  for  splicing 
rolls,  beeswax,  orange  shellac,  and 
several  other  adhesives  the  trade 
names  of  which  are  not  familiar  to 
the  compilers  of  this  repiort.  One  office 
has  its  own  preparation  which  has  to 
be  heated  before  applying;  and  an¬ 
other  replies  that  cuts  are  not  fastened 
to  bases,  and  that  no  trouble  is  ex¬ 
perienced. 

Only  three  offices  report  the  use  of 
the  paper  tape  gummed  on  both  sides. 
One  reports  that  it  has  been  found 
unsatisfactory,  but  the  other  two  say 
that  it  has  given  good  results.  One 
of  these  adds  the  extra  comment  that 
it  is  inexpensive  and  causes  no  loss 
of  time. 

One  answer  was;  ‘We  have  tried  all 
the  adhesives  that  have  come  on  the 
market,  but  have  not  found  anything 
so  satisfactory  as  the  glue  used  in  the 
pressroom  to  stick  the  newsprint  roll 
when  running  in  a  new  roll.  This  is 
a  glue  which  they  make  from  red  en¬ 
gine  oil  and  rosin.  It  never  dries 
hard  and  will  hold  fairly  well  if  spot¬ 


ted  on  the  back  of  a  cut.  If  it  gets 
on  the  face  of  the  type  or  a  cut,  it 
will  not  pull  the  face  off  the  mat  when 
it  is  cast  in  the  sterotype  room  as 
so  many  of  the  patented  cements  and 
adhesives  will  do.  We  have  found  it 
to  be  the  most  satisfactory  adhesive 
we  have  tried,  and  also  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical.” 

Saving  Strip  Matorlal 

Has  a  method  been  devised  to  save 
strip  material  and  still  not  cause  pro¬ 
hibitive  distribution  costs? 

Thirty-six  offices  report  that  they 
save  strip  material  when  killing 
forms.  Most  of  these  qualify  the  an¬ 
swer  by  stating  that  they  save  ma¬ 
terial  only  of  a  certain  length  or  longer 
or  only  certain  of  the  larger  point 
sizes,  either  or  both.  Some  save  only 
.strip  material  which  occurs  in  rather 
large  areas  such  as  in  open  ads,  and 
others  say  that  they  do  not  save  any 
rules  or  borders  but  only  spacing  and 
basing  material. 

One  answer  analyses  this  problem  in 
the  following  words:  “Nondistribution 
can  be  carried  to  the  point  where  it 
is  foolish.  Great  quantities  of  good 
material  can  be  recovered  and  put 
back  in  the  racks  in  less  time  than 
would  b»  required  to  recast  it.  Take 
the  middle  road.  When  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  slugs  can  be  picked  out  of  dead 
ads  and  put  back  in  the  racks,  do  so. 
When  it  takes  more  time  to  do  this 
than  the  material  is  worth,  don’t  do  it.” 

Have  you  been  able  to  reduce  suffi¬ 
ciently  the  number  of  advertisers’ 
proofs  to  show  an  appreciable  saving? 

Of  the  65  newspapers  answering  this 
question,  35  have  been  able  to  reduce 
the  number  of  proofs  given  to  adver¬ 
tisers  and  30  have  not. 

Conservation 

What  outstanding  contributions  to 
conservation  Jmvc  you  effected  in  your 
composing  room? 

Very  many  newspapers  did  not  at¬ 
tempt  any  answer  to  this  question. 
The  majority  of  those  who  did  answer 
mentioned  minor  items,  such  as  better 
care  of  the  equipment,  careful  check 
on  repair  parts,  better  layout  of  the 
room,  and  other  similar  economies. 
These  answers  are  epitomized  by  this 
one:  “Would  not  say  anything  out¬ 
standing  but  we  try  to  watch  the  little 
things  here  and  there  which,  when 
reckoned  as  a  whole,  amount  to  some¬ 
thing.”  A  few  of  the  answers  which 
are  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary  are 
quoted  below: 

“Our  assembler  slide  brake  facings 
D-1459  are  replaced  with  brass  facings 
made  from  old  Ludlow  matrices  in 
order  to  save  assembler  slide  D-1653 
from  wearing  out  and  requiring  re¬ 
placement  with  a  new  one.” 
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“News  makeup  has  been  facilitated 
by  rearranging  our  composing  room 
layout  so  that  a  minimum  of  steps  will 
be  wasted  in  carrying  galleys  of  type 
from  the  news  dump  and  correction 
bank  to  the  makeup  positions  of  the 
various  departments.  Pages  being 
made  up  radiate  from  the  correction 
bank.  The  ring  machine  has  been 
placed  beside  the  correction  bank  and 
near  the  various  makeup  positions. 
Adjacent  to  pages  being  made  up, 
ample  space  is  provided  for  galleys  of 
typie  intended  for  these  pages,  and  in 
most  cases  each  two  pages  have  be¬ 
tween  them  a  small  bank,  about  2  feet 
wide  by  ZVz  feet  deep,  with  a  rack 
containing  spacing  material.  Thus  the 
inconvenience  and  confusion  resulting 
from  having  to  place  galleys  of  type 
on  pages  being  made  up  are  elimi¬ 
nated,  and  makeup  can  proceed  with 
a  minimum  of  unnecessary  motion. 

“Convenient  to  each  makeup  posi¬ 
tion,  we  have  suspended  by  string, 
pulley,  and  counterweight,  a  pair  of 
slug  clippers.  This  has  overcome  an 
old  trouble  of  these  clippers  seldom 
being  at  hand  when  required,  or  being 
in  the  way  when  someone  wishes  to 
put  down  a  galley  of  type  on  a  make¬ 
up  bank.  Now  they  are  where  they 
can  be  easily  reached  at  all  times.” 

"We  have  been  able  to  reduce  the 
flow  of  cooling  water  to  our  linotype 
machines  by  50%,  thereby  effecting  a 
saving  of  about  $500  a  year.  Stopcocks 
were  installed  on  each  machine,  and 
the  water  flow  reduced  to  the  point 
that  a  slight  difference  in  temperature 
between  the  inlet  and  outlet  lines  on 
each  machine  was  noted.  Approxi¬ 
mately  10  gallons  of  water  per  ma¬ 
chine  per  hour  has  been  found  suf¬ 
ficient  at  our  plant,  with  the  water- 
inlet  temperature  usually  not  higher 
than  55  degrees.” 
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Tells  How  to  Raise 
Income  at  Low  Cost 

Weekly  Publisher  Cites 
Cleanliness  and 
Quick  Service 

ly  R.  O.  VANDERCOOK 

Evaatten,  III. 

1  thought  the  way  to  get  business 
was  to  go  out  after  it  so  I  spent  most 
of  my  time  chasing  business.  My  cred¬ 
itors  were  chasing  me  and  I  was 
chasing  my  collections.  It  was  a  wild 
chase  all  the  time.  Because  things 
weren’t  going  right  I  was  blaming 
everybody  but  myself. 

I  had  about  fifteen  employes  at  that 
time.  Nothing  seemed  to  go  right. 
Thoroughly  tired  and  disgusted  one 
day  I  came  back  to  the  office,  put  my 
feet  on  the  desk,  lighted  my  corn¬ 
cob  pipe  and  did  some  hard  thinking. 
Trying  to  put  the  blame  on  somebody 
else  rather  than  on  the  guilty  person, 
I  concluded  my  men  will  do  as  they 
are  told  or  else.  I  am  the  only  one  to 
blame  for  all  this  trouble. 

I  called  my  foreman  and  sent  out 
for  a  pair  of  overalls  and  several  good 
new  brooms.  I  went  out  into  the  shop 
and  blurted  out  to  the  men,  “You  will 
never  work  in  a  rat-hole  like  this  if 
I  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  Now 
get  to  work.”  For  two  days  we  did 
not  turn  on  power,  every  machine 
was  overhauled,  all  worn  parts  re¬ 
placed.  The  pi  was  all  taken  care  of. 
All  the  shop  was  rearranged  for  con¬ 
venience. 

Customars  Coma  In 

The  customers  whom  I  was  always 
chasing  came  in  to  see  me.  “Where 
have  you  been.  Van,  I  haven’t  seen 
you  for  the  past  few  days?”  “I’ve 
been  too  busy;  what  can  I  do  for  you?” 
“Oh,  I  want  some  printing.”  On  my 
desk  were  sample  books.  He  may 
have  had  copy  for  a  letterhead  or  a 
billhead.  “How  do  you  like  this  or 
that?”  Various  samples  were  shown. 
“I  like  these.”  Then  a  layout  was 
made.  On  every  line  was  indicated 
the  style  in  which  it  was  to  be  set. 
I  said  to  the  customer,  “Wait  a  few 
minutes  and  I’ll  have  a  proof  for  you.” 

Charley,  the  foreman,  took  the  copy 
and  gave  each  line  to  a  different  com¬ 
positor  to  set.  As  they  were  brought 
to  him  he  assembled.  In  less  than 
five  minutes  the  form  was  ready.  By 
this  method  the  average  commercial 
form  could  be  set  up  and  proofed  in 
less  than  five  minutes.  Charley 
brought  the  proof  to  the  customer.  It 
was  O.  K.  He  was  in  a  hurry  for  the 
work.  I  said,  “Wait,  I’ll  give  you  a 
few  copies,  but  they’ll  be  wet.” 

In  two  or  three  minutes  the  foreman 
brought  out  a  number  of  printed 
copies.  Because  I  kept  an  8x12  Gor¬ 
don  open  for  just  this  class  of  work 
it  took  just  a  few  minutes  to  get  the 
form  locked  and  on  the  Gordon  and 
the  press  going.  The  customer  may 
have  wanted  a  few  copies  as  soon  as 
possible.  He  was  handed  a  few  copies 
protected  with  smut  sheets.  It  would 
take  an  hour  or  two  to  dry  so  it  could 
be  handled  in  an  ordinary  manner. 

Stunt  Tolked  About 

That  little  stunt  was  talked  around 
Main  Street  and  the  result  wm  we 
captured  most  of  the  small  printing  of 
the  street.  When  Charley  brought  out 
the  printed  proof  I  thought  it  would 
be  nice  if  we  could  get  a  good  proof 
without  the  use  of  the  planer.  That 
was  the  idea  that  started  the  modem 
proof  press.  Because  the  recondition¬ 
ing  of  the  machines  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  office  improved  the  quality  of 
our  work  and  very  materially  lessened 
the  time  required  to  do  a  job. 


The  University,  the  YMCA  and 
other  active  organizations  liked  the 
way  the  Press  did  the  work  they  sent 
to  us.  I  found  it  unnecessary  to  chase 
my  collections.  Most  of  the  customers 
were  good  credit.  I  soon  had  enough 
money  to  pay  the  pay  roll  in  full  every 
day  and  was  able  to  discount  bills. 
Customers  began  to  bring  interesting 
news  items  into  the  office.  The  paper 
began  to  thrive.  There  was  a  sharp 
increase  in  the  amount  of  advertising. 
The  cash  subscriptions  and  news  sales 
kept  going  up  and  up.  The  Press  had 
the  largest  circulation  in  proportion  to 
the  population  of  any  paper  of  its  size 
in  Illinois. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  fundamental 
principles  should  work  for  everybody 
who  adopts  them.  These  principles 
were  just  a  practical  application  of 
Emerson’s  mousetrap  theory. 

Printers  List  Paper 

Industry  Committee  Asks  for  WPB 
Where  Paper  Is  Going 

The  Joint  Committee  (»n  Govern¬ 
ment  Relations  of  the  Commercial 
Printing  Industry  has  relayed  to  print¬ 
ers  of  the  country  a  request  from  the 
War  Production  Board  that  printers 
list  on  purchase  orders  plac^  with 
suppliers  and  paper  merchants  where 
paper  is  going. 

The  Joint  Committee,  of  which 
James  F.  Newcomb  of  New  York  and 
Edwin  Lennox  of  Chicago,  are  co- 
chairmen,  said  that  printers  generally 
can  cooperate  and  help  greatly  by  giv¬ 
ing  information  promptly,  accurately 
and  completely.  Assurance  is  given 
that  there  need  be  no  fears  of  dis¬ 
crimination  as  civilian  uses  of  print¬ 
ing  papers  will  be  handled  equitably. 

The  full  text  of  the  statement  sent 
to  the  Joint  Committee  by  WPB  fol¬ 
lows: 

“Printers  throughout  the  United 
States  are  being  asked  by  their  sup¬ 
pliers  and  paper  merchants  to  list  on 
their  purchase  orders  where  paper  is 
going.  This  listing  consists  of  eight 
broad  groupings. 

“Group  1 — Direct  and  Indirect  Sales 
to  Governmental  Agencies.  A  direct 
sale  is  one  in  which  the  payment  for 
the  unprinted  or  unconverted  paper 
is  made  by  the  Governmental  Agency. 
An  indirect  sale  is  one  in  which  the 
unprinted  or  unconverted  paper  is 
sold  and  shipped  to  printers  or  con¬ 
verters  who  in  turn  sell  the  product  to 
the  Governmental  Agency  or  on  order 
sponsored  by  FEA. 

“Group  2 — Direct  and  Indirect  sales 
to  Plants  Which  are  Producers  of  a 
Defense  Order. 

“Group  3 — Sales  of  paper  for  the 
following  services  not  included  in 
Groups  1  and  2:  Communication, 
Transportation  and  Public  Utility, 
Educational,  Technical,  Scientific  and 
Management,  Health,  Welfare  and  Re¬ 
ligious,  Banks  and  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies. 

“Group  4 — Sales  of  Paper  for  use  by 
Food,  Drug,  Beverage  and  Tobacco 
Processors;  not  included  in  Groups 
1  to  3  inclusive. 

“Group  5 — Sales  of  Sanitary  and 
Food  Preservation  Papers  for  House¬ 
hold  Use. 

“Group  6 — Sales  of  Paper  for  trade 
books  and  publications  not  included 
in  Groups  1  to  5  inclusive. 

“Group  7 — Sales  of  Paper  to  other 
industrial  and  business  users  not 
classified  in  Groups  1  to  6  inclusive. 

“Group  8 — Sales  of  Paper  not  other¬ 
wise  classified. 

“It  is  not  the  intention  that  the  above 
grouping  should  constitute  a  priority 
regulation  in  obtaining  paper,  but 
rather  to  provide  a  means  of  deter¬ 
mining  where  paper  is  going.” 
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Goss  Gets  Another  "E" 

The  Goss  Printing  Press  Company, 
Chicago,  has  received  notice  of  the 
Navy  Department’s  fourth  renewal 
of  its  Navy  “E”  production  award. 
The  Goss  Company,  now  engaged  in 
the  production  of  Navy  ordnance,  re¬ 
ceived  its  first  Navy  “E”  award  five 
days  after  Pearl  Harbor.  The  award 
has  been  renewed  four  times  and  the 
company  will  receive  a  new  pennant 
with  four  stars  affixed,  according  to 
Adm.  C.  C.  Bloch,  USN  Retired, 
chairman  of  the  Navy  Board  of  Pro¬ 
duction  Awards. 

New  Tympan  Paper 

"Spherekote"  Made  of  Rope 
Paper  Base  With  Glass  Spheres 

A  new  tympan  paper  recently  has 
been  introduced  to  the  market  under 
the  trade  name  of  “Spherekote”  to 
solve  many  of  the  offsetting  and  tym¬ 
pan  clean-up  problems  encountered 
in  shops  using  rotary  and  perfector 
type  presses. 

Developed  by  Minnesota  Mining  and 
Manufacturing  Company,  Saint  Paul, 
Minnesota,  originators  of  “Scotch” 
tapes,  this  sheet  consists  of  a  strong, 
130-pound  rope  paper  base,  coated 
with  tiny  glass  spheres  so  minute  that 
more  than  50,000  are  required  to  cover 
one  square  inch  of  surface.  Under  a 
microscope,  they  resemble  ball  bear¬ 
ings. 

This  type  of  construction,  according 
to  the  manufacturer,  offers  four  ad¬ 
vantages: 

1.  Less  offsetting.  The  glass  spheres 
have  less  affinity  for  ink,  resulting  in 
much  slower  build-up  of  the  ink  on 
the  tympan.  Since  the  spheres  com¬ 
prising  the  coating  measure  approx¬ 
imately  .004  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the 
small  amount  of  ink  that  does  lodge  on 
the  tympan  requires  a  much  longer 
time  to  reach  the  point  where  it  can 
transfer. 

2.  Fewer  wash-ups.  The  glass  coated 
surface  can  be  cleaned  almost  as  easily 
as  a  glass  dish.  Accumulated  ink  can 
be  removed  quickly  and  easily  with 
a  soft  cloth  wet  with  solvent.  There 
is  no  fuzz  due  to  loose  fibres.  On 
presses  equipped  with  an  oil  wipe,  the 
cleaning  action  is  more  thorough  and 
the  wiping  roller  wears  indefinitely. 

3.  Better  impressions.  The  tiny, 
perfectly  uniform  glass  spheres  pro¬ 
vide  a  firm,  smooth  surface  against 
which  type  and  halftones  reproduce 
clearer  and  sharper. 

4.  Long  life.  Because  of  the  spher¬ 
ical  shape  of  the  glass  particles  used  in 
the  coating,  there  is  no  danger  of 
these  particles  breaking  down  under 
pressure. 

Buys  Atlanta  Building 

Tingue,  Brown  and  Company  re¬ 
cently  purchased  a  building  at  507 
Peters  Street,  S.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  The 
property  fronts  on  Peters  Street  and 
extends  through  to  South  Chapel 
Street;  a  covered  loading  platform  ex¬ 
tends  three-quarters  of  the  length  of 
the  building  and  is  serviced  by  a  15-ft. 
drive  at  the  right.  The  building  is  of 
brick  with  steel  casement  windows  and 
is  used  as  a  processing  plant  and  sales 
office  for  the  Southern  states.  Gilbert 
G.  Sanborn  is  manager  of  the  Atlanta 
office. 

Award  to  Foreman 

Charles  T.  Greco,  mail  room  fore¬ 
man  of  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News, 
who  went  to  work  with  the  paper  26 
years  ago,  was  awarded  a  gold  watch 
recently  by  Victor  H.  Hanson,  pub¬ 
lisher,  in  recognition  of  his  long  ser¬ 
vice. 
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The  seventeenth  annual  meetino 
the  Iowa  Daily  Newspaper  MechL'* 
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meeting  was  held  last  year  on  It 
coimt  of  the  war.  Officers  of  the  con  ^  , 
ference  agreed  that  it  would  be  ben«  ^°ve 
ficial  to  hold  a  meeting  this  year  a  lT  ^tal 
that  the  different  plant  executives  mi,  J'tor  U 
learn  how  other  newspapers  in 
handling  wartime  problems.  ' 

The  educational  features  of  the  con-  **  r's^ 
ference  will  be  held  on  Sunday,  M„ 

21,  so  that  those  executives  who  caa  *;*!{ 
not  be  away  from  their  plant  on  Mon. 
day  will  not  miss  this  feature  of  th  r^p  gae 
conference. 

Separate  group  meetings  will  be  hell  ^^gre 
on  Sunday  as  follows:  Compoiiil/ 
Room  meeting  under  the  chairma2"j  the 
ship  of  Art  Schmeigel  of  the  Muiol  nc  in 
tine  Journal.  7  d  sb 

Engraving  Department  meeting  un.^  "Cl 
der  the  chairmanship  of  Ken  WaughtJ?  ggigr 
of  the  Kayenay  Engraving  and  Color^gog, 
plate  Company  of  Mason  City,  lowiiT  »i 
Stereotype  Department  meeting  \is4 
der  the  chairmanship  of  Earl  Caldwa  f"  ^ 
of  the  SioMi  Falls  Argus-Leader.  ilished 
Line  Casting  Machinists  meetifl 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Ca  nd.,  ma 
Bloomberg  of  the  Des  Moines  Regiue  ^ 
On  Monday  a  general  meeting  (rfj| 
groups  will  be  held.  Hotel  Fort  Di 
Moines  will  be  the  headquarters  fc 
the  conference. 

Charles  H.  Bleuer,  mechanical 
perintendent  of  the  Davenport  Dem 
crat  and  Leader,  is  conference  pr»  to^ucei 
dent.  f 
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Develop  "Salety  Slop" 

Washington  Star  Has  Device  il^g 
Eliminate  Squirt  Damage  !  The  A 
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A  device  to  eliminate  damage  to  a  fjgfgd 
mold  disk  and  mold  post  of  a  lii  dition” 
casting  machine  caused  by  front  i  j 
back  squirts  has  been  developed  i  .j 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star.  xne'—i 
The  plan,  reported  in  the  ANP  'g[j 
Mail  Report  on  Composing  Ron  j^sema 
Problems,  follows:  hg  gj,jj 

“In  order  to  eliminate  damage  toc  ,g  dam 
mold  disk  and  mold  post  of  a  casts 
machine,  and  getting  the  back  kai  ^d 
out  of  line,  as  a  result  of  '^®™fnes  for 
caused  by  either  front  or  back  squill  ,d  brai 
A.  J.  Wilson,  our  chief  machinist,  4  irggrou 
veloped  a  control  which  eliminates  ^fi. 
least  98%  of  the  difficulty.  jThe  “ 

“An  auxiliary  control  consisting  j^der  tl 
an  adjustable  screw  mounted 
spring-tension  control  arm,  attach  [  South 
to  and  above  the  short-line  lever*  iimate< 
tachment  of  the  pump  stop,  coma 
contact  with  a  metal  stop  which  h  ggtio; 
been  added  on  the  top  of  the  pot  T  ,d  njjj 
clearance  between  the  screw  and  0  jg  j.ggt 
added  stop  is  adjusted  to  .012  inch 
the  closed  position.  The  control  is 
accurate  that  as  little  as  .003  inch;  fade  \ 
metal  on  either  the  face  or  on «  pgund  ^ 
mouthpiece  will  prevent  the  I  echr.ici 
plunger  from  casting.  fwski, 

“Once  the  control  is  set,  no  nai  ustrial 
tenance  or  further  adjustment  f 
necessary.  The  device  was  made  j 
scrap  material.  Elach  machine  indl 
plant  now  has  this  safety  When 

The  added  control  in  no  way  a^^yex.) 
the  original  operation  of  the  P**»erall 
stop  as  controlled  by  the  jaw.Beeiuj 
simply  provides  greater  safety  j^ing  g] 
using  the  pot  as  the  stop  oP**»ders  a 
control.”  «l  the  j 
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joldlers  Use  Ancient 
{ilk  Screen  Process 

Print  Multi-Color  Covers 
On  Mimeograph  Paper 
at  California  Camp 

Ibis.  Cal..  Jan.  1— Soldier-journalists 
B  k»re  are  using  an  ancient  Chinese  art 
lechan.  lcess_silk  screen— to  print  multi- 
at  Db  Tr  covers  of  the  mimeographed  tab- 
22.  jj,  fhe  Engineer,  fortnightly  of  the 
on  ac.  jjdi  Armored  Engineer  Battalion,  11th 

««•  trmored  Division. 

e  bene,  clever  field  expedients  have  enabled 
y®"  »  ihe  staff  of  this  paper- without-an- 
jditor  to  shift  from  a  plain  black-and- 
«i  „hite  publication  to  three-color  covers 
ike  the  one  sported  recently  by  the 
he  con.  ^per's  “Payday  Edition.”  With  a 
*y>  M*!  wrder  of  greenbacks,  it  bore  a  deep 
ho  can.  .(d  title  and  a  cartoon  figure  of  the 
-agle  decorated  with  a  yellow  shield. 
;  of  tla  gagle  itself  has  red  wings  and  a 
jreen  fedora. 

n*'*  More  than  the  caricatures  enlivening 
'npoiW)  front  page— the  eagle  in  gay  colors, 

airmai  the  soldier  sitting  on  a  heap  of 
wins  in  a  realistic  allegory  with  a 
oad  sign,  "Los  Angeles— 290  miles” 
ing  US'  ,nd  “Chicago— 2.200  miles”— the  fact 
,f  color  covers  is  unusual  in  Army 
*  nimeographed  papers. 
ft  lort  In  ffcn  FMd 

™d^  In  this  case,  makeshifts  accom- 
ler  ^  ilished  by  the  staff,  mainly  Sgt. 

tichard  P.  Fleming,  of  Michigan  City, 
,f  ^  nd.,  made  the  outstanding  covers  pos- 
?egiw  Lacking  professional  materials, 
igofd  ’gt-  Fleming,  a  former  industrial  de- 
ort  Di  ^'’®'’  advertising  agencies,  made 
ter3 1,  press  from  scrap  lumber.  The  silk 
ame  from  an  old  parachute.  From 
ical »  ^e  messhall  the  staff  obtained  Army 
:  ed  and  cornstarch.  Field  expedients 

e  pres  reduced  the  job,  even  to  the  roller, 
r  squeegee — a  discarded  desk  blotter. 
Oien  dust  and  dryness  of  the  Cali- 
rr  ornia- Arizona  Maneuver  Area 

logged  the  screen,  it  was  cleaned  and 
.  ept  running  until  the  edition  had 
(Vice  I  jgn  completed. 

The  Army  red  was  used  for  the  first 
,  olor  cover — a  one-color  product 
;®  rinted  on  the  front  of  the  “Desert 
;  ®  ^  dition”  shortly  after  the  division’s 
'  nival  in  this  area  from  Camp  Bar- 
opwi  riey,  Texas.  Here  was  a  romantic 
„  »ne.— a  shapely  lady  waving  fare- 
P  eU  from  her  pyramidal  tent  to  a 
'  orseman  disappearing  over  the  hills. 

he  original  cover  in  color  rendered 
1®  ^  le  damsel’s  hair  red.  emblazoned  the 
tl®  in  the  same  color,  and  supplied 
(d  stripes  for  the  tent  and  red  out- 
nes  for  the  distant  hills  and  the  skirt 
[id  bracelets  of  the  fair  one  in  the 
nsh®  ireground.  “All  a  fantasy,”  say  the 
nates 

The  “different”  paper  is  published 
sting  [,der  the  guidance  of  Lt.  Harry  V. 
d  on  ouglas,  battalion  intelligence  officer, 
jttaca  [  South  River,  N.  J.,  who  is  a  former 
■^®'^‘  limated  cartoon  expert  in  New  York 
whose  work  has  been  used 
national  media.  He  plans  the  art 
:  id  make-up  with  Sgt.  Fleming  and 
te  rest  of  the  staff.  They  are:  Staff 
intt  irgeant  Curtis  Halfhill,  a  reporter, 
Ankeny,  Iowa;  Technician  Fifth 
m  rade  William  Merrill,  former  play- 
0“  "ound  worker  in  New  York  City;  and 
“®  1  fchnician  Fifth  Grade  Tony  Kur- 
fwski,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  former  in- 
3  Bstrial  artist, 
nent 

d  Offers  "No  Work" 

[When  a  classified  ad  in  the  Dallas 
’**.)  JVeio*  recently  offering  cold 
®r  all  day,  free  cigars  and  cigarettes, 
lunches,  easy  work  with  the  boss 
all  the  heavy  work,  giving  no 
fders  and  never  finding  fault,  did  not 
pi  the  job  of  pressman  for  the  George 
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Waller  Printing  Co.,  a  subsequent 
news  story  added  sex  appeal  to  the 
snubbed  inducements.  It  explained 
that  since  there  had  been  only  two 
answers — and  one  of  those  from  a  man 
who  said  his  wife  had  been  trying  to 
make  him  work  for  four  or  five  years 
— it  should  be  understood  that  the 
four  free  lunches  would  be  served  by 
pretty  17-year-old-girls. 

Brazilian  Prinfers  Here 

Six  Executives  from  Gov't  Printing 
Office  at  Rio  In  U.  S. 

Six  printing  executives  from  the 
Government  Minting  Office  of  Brazil 
who  are  visiting  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing  plants  in  this  country  to  familiar¬ 
ize  themselves  with  the  latest  devel¬ 
opments  in  machines  and  processes  in 
the  graphic  arts  were  luncheon  guests 
at  Linotype  headquarters,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  Dec.  20. 

This  is  the  second  group  of  execu¬ 
tives  from  the  big  Rio  de  Janeiro  plant 
to  tour  this  country  since  the  visit  two 
years  ago  of  Dr.  Rubens  Porto,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  plant. 

The  present  six  are  Tarquinio  An¬ 
tonio  Rodrigues,  head  of  the  compos¬ 
ing  department;  Jose  da  Silva  Amaral, 
head  of  the  finishing  department; 
Alfredo  Borges  Goncalves,  head  of  the 
engraving  department;  Julio  Padilha 
de  Lima,  in  charge  of  the  letterpress 
department;  America  Machado,  an  ex¬ 
pert  from  the  lithographic  department, 
and  Silvio  Porte  da  Rocha,  printer. 

The  latest  visitors  from  the  big 
Brazil  plant  inspected  our  own  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office  before  reach¬ 
ing  Brooklyn,  and  before  returning 
home  will  visit  leading  printing  and 
publishing  plants  in  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  New  England.  Chicago 
and  Detroit. 

Develops  New  Plastic 

Kimberly-Clark  Reclaims 
Scrap  in  Kacellfe 

Neenah,  Wis.,  Jan.  3 — About  a  year 
ago  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation  here, 
assigned  its  staff  of  200  chemists,  en¬ 
gineers,  physicists  and  other  techni¬ 
cians  the  task  of  developing  products 
that  would  help  the  war  effort  by  con¬ 
serving  critical  materials.  The  War 
Products  Division  was  formed  to  work 
with  wood  pulp  as  a  base  for  fabrics 
and  plastics.  Out  of  this  research  and 
development  work  came  portable  gas 
bags  to  replace  tin  containers,  camou¬ 
flage  paper  and  target  balloons. 

More  important,  however,  for  post¬ 
war  activities  was  the  reclaiming  of 
large  quantities  of  fabric  scrap  that 
possessed  high  phenolic  resin  content 
and  was  piling  up  as  waste  in  ware¬ 
houses  around  the  country.  This  re¬ 
claimed  scrap  was  made  into  an  im¬ 
pregnated  plastic  paper  for  high- 
pressure  molding  into  laminates  that 
can  be  sawed,  drilled  or  punched. 

Some  of  the  products  made  from 
this  new  plastic  called  Kacelite  are 
aircraft  floors,  ammunition  boxes. 

George  Bailey  Named 

Frederick  J.  Bittner,  president  of  the 
Photogravure  &  Color  Company,  New 
York  City,  aimounces  the  election  of 
George  T.  Bailey  as  vice-president  and 
general  manager,  effective  Jan.  15.  Mr. 
Bailey  is  president  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Graphic  Arts  and  former 
assistant  printer  to  Yale  University 
and  manager  of  the  Printing  Office  of 
the  Yale  University  Press.  Since 
March,  1941,  he  has  been  affiliated  as 
vice-president  and  a  director  with 
William  K  Rudge’s  Sons,  Inc.,  of  New 
York  City,  where  he  will  still  con¬ 
tinue  as  a  director. 


Buy  (oast  Paper 

Ben  A.  Cober  has  sold  the  Sebas¬ 
topol  (Cal.)  Times  to  Harlan  H.  Hoyt 
and  E.  O.  Carlson,  effective  Jan.  1.  Mr. 
Hoyt,  at  one  time  editor  of  the  Ft. 
Bragg  News,  has  been  plant  foreman 
of  the  San  Leandro  News  for  the  past 
10  years.  Mr.  Carlson  was  for  15  years 
plant  superintendent  of  the  San 
Leandro  Reporter  and  recently  has 
been  on  the  mechanical  staff  of  the 
San  Leandro  News.  Mr.  Cober,  who 
also  owns  the  Redwood  Journal  and 
Dispatch  -  Democrat  at  Ukiah,  Cal., 
will  now  devote  his  whole  time  to 
those  properties.  The  sale  was  made 
by  Arthur  W.  Stypes,  newspaper 
broker. 

Taxes  (ui  Hoe  Profit 

Net  Income  Shows  $183,567 
Dip  For  1942-43 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  reports  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  Sept.  30,  1943  earn¬ 
ings  before  Federal  taxes  and  appro¬ 
priations  of  $5,049,354,  compared  with 
$4,577,921  for  the  previous  year.  After 
all  charges,  including  depreciation,  in¬ 
terest,  reserves,  and  Federal  income 
and  excess  profits  taxes  of  $3,700,000, 
net  income  for  the  1942-1943  year 
amounted  to  $664,354  compared  with 
$847,921  the  year  before. 

Net  sales  for  the  year  established  a 
new  high  record  of  $18,064,329  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $15,635,633  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  year.  Balance  sheet  as  of  Sept. 
30,  showed  current  assets  of  $4,659,- 
380  and  current  liabilities  of  $2,005,702, 
leaving  a  net  working  capital  of 
$2,653,682. 

H.  M.  Tillinghast,  president,  in  his 
annual  remarks  to  stockholders,  stated 
that  the  output  of  war  materials 
measured  in  terms  of  dollar  volume 
was  more  than  double  the  gross  busi¬ 
ness  of  any  peacetime  year.  Mr. 
Tillinghast  further  stated  that  not¬ 
withstanding  increased  operating  dif¬ 
ficulties,  the  company  has  consistently 
maintained  its  production  and  deliv¬ 
ery  schedules.  In  recognition  of  this 
outstanding  achievement,  the  com¬ 
pany  was  awarded  the  second  star  to 
its  Army-Navy  “E”  Pennant,  on  Nov. 
13. 

Commenting  on  the  company’s  post¬ 
war  outlook,  Mr.  Tillinghast  said  that 
there  is  every  indication  of  a  large 
pent  up  demand  for  its  peacetime 
products,  adding  that,  “There  is  pres¬ 
ently  on  hand  a  substantial  volume  of 
orders  which  must  await  the  end  of 
the  present  emergency  for  comple¬ 
tion.” 

GPI  Names  Two 

General  Printing  Ink  Corporation 
annoimces  the  appointment  of  Charles 
R.  Sherman,  formerly  director  of  pur¬ 
chasing  for  the  corporation,  to  the 
general  managership  of  its  General 
Industrial  Finishes  Division.  Prior  to 
his  present  appointment,  Mr.  Sherman 
was  sales  promotion  manager  for  the 
Geo.  H.  Morrill  Company  Division  of 
the  Corporation,  in  charge  of  color 
sales  in  the  U.  S.  A.  Frederick  W. 
Clayton  has  been  named  purchasing 
agent  of  GPI. 

Buffalo  Elecflon 

These  officers  have  been  elected  by 
the  Buffalo  Newspaper  Web  Press¬ 
men’s  Union  30:  Esmond  Smith, 
Courier-Express,  president;  Herbert 
Kunzmann,  Evening  News,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Victor  Feldt,  Polish  Everybody’s 
Daily,  treasurer;  James  Brennan, 
Courier-Express,  financial  secretary; 
Richard  Dentzinger,  Buffalo  Color- 
press,  Inc.,  recording  secretary;  Wil¬ 
liam  Brand,  Buffalo  Colorpress,  ser¬ 
geant-at-arms. 


Linotype  Elects 
Two  Vice-Presidents 

Arthur  Mackwv  and  George 
Allison  Namea  by  Mergenthaler 
.  .  .  Former  Is  Son  of  President 

At  the  latest  meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  two 
new  vice-presidents  were  elected:  Ar- 


Arthur  Mackay  George  Allison 


thur  J.  Mackey,  son  of  Joseph  T. 
Mackey,  Linotype  president,  and 
George  W.  Allison,  former  assistant 
vice-president  and  assistant  works 
manager. 

The  junior  Mr.  Mackay  is  vice-pres¬ 
ident  in  charge  of  the  order  and  stock- 
control  division,  and  Mr.  Allison  is 
vice-president  and  assistant  works 
manager. 

Joined  Company  in  1930 

Arthur  J.  Mackey  joined  the  Lino¬ 
type  organization  S^t.  9,  1930,  follow¬ 
ing  graduation  from  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  spent  the  first  two  years 
going  through  the  company’s  special 
student  training  course,  familiarizing 
himself  with  the  operation  of  all  de¬ 
partments,  and  the  next  three  years 
in  the  catalog  department.  In  1935, 
when  the  Linotype  technical  division 
was  formed,  he  was  made  the  head  of 
it  and  continued  in  that  position  five 
years.  In  1940  and  1941,  when  the 
company  began  to  take  on  more  and 
more  war  work,  he  spent  18  months 
in  the  works  manager’s  office.  Then 
he  was  made  director  of  the  order  di¬ 
vision.  He  is  also  president  and  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  U.  S.  Optical  Supply 
Corporation. 

Mr.  Allison,  a  graduate  of  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute,  Brooklyn,  with  the 
degrees  M.E.  and  M.M.E.,  has  been 
with  the  Linotype  organization  since 
June  20,  1919,  and  has  had  personal 
experience  with  all  of  the  company’s 
manufacturing  operations  from  tool- 
maker  on  up.  He  is  also  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  a  director  of  the  U.  S.  (Optical 
Supply  Corporation.  In  World  War 
I  he  was  a  second  lieutenant  of  ar¬ 
tillery  overseas. 

(.  W.  Mallm  Retires 

Peoria  Veteran  Pressman  Had 
Aided  Color  Development 

After  52  years  as  an  employe  of  the 
Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal-Transcript, 
Charles  W.  Mallm,  veteran  chief  press¬ 
man,  retired  after  the  last  issue  of 
1943.  Since  1891  when  he  entered  the 
employ  of  the  old  Peoria  Journal  as 
a  mail  room  worker  and  soon  was 
made  an  apprentice  pressman,  Mr. 
Mallm  has  witnessed  and  aided  the 
development  of  press  equipment,  by 
his  ingenuity  in  developing  black  and 
white  presses  for  color  printing,  plac¬ 
ing  his  paper  among  the  first  in  the 
Midwest  to  use  colored  comics.  He 
also  developed  a  register  rack  for 
color  mats  such  as  is  in  wide  use  now 
to  prevent  overlapping  of  various 
colors. 
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FITTING  NEW  POURING  SHEETS 


on  PONY 
Autoplates 


When  new  pouring  sheets  are  supplied, 
for  replacement  on  Pony  Autoplates, 
they  ore  deliberately  furnished  slightly 
oversize,  to  allow  for  possible  wear. 


After  removing  the  old  pouring  sheet, 
set  the  new  one  in  place.  If  necessary, 
file  slightly  the  two  holes  at  the  top  of 
the  sheet— marked  (A)  on  diagram. 


Then  bring  the  Autoplate  core  to  vertical 
position,  without  any  matrix  in  casting 
box.  The  flanges,  on  the  core  supporting 
bracket,  will  contact  the  two  edges— 
marked  (B)  on  diagram— just  before  core 
is  properly  locked  up.  File  down  these 
pouring  sheet  edges,  just  enough  to 
insure  a  close  fit. 


Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp., 
Plainfield,  N.  J.,  New  York  Office: 
501  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


If  you  have  not  received  the  reprints  of 
the  recent  suggestions  in  this  series,  to 
add  to  your  "War-Time  Brochure 
please  write  our  New  York  office. 
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Court  Upholds 
Newspaper  in 
Badio  Suit 

Stotion  Sought  to  Force 

Denver  Post  to  Carry 

Program  Listing 

DBnna,  Colo.,  Jan.  3— Newspapers 
must  be  free  to  exercise  their  own 
discretion  about  what  they  will  or  will 
not  publish,  District  Judge  George  A. 
Luxford  ruled  here  Friday  in  dismiss¬ 
ing  the  suit  of  radio  station  KFEL  to 
collect  damages  and  force  the  Denver 
Post  to  carry  its  daily  program  listing. 

The  Court  held,  following  a  two- 
day  hearing  Dec.  27-28,  that  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Unfair  Practices  Act  does  not 
apply  in  ii'i®  KFEL.  a 

Mutual  Broadcasting  System  affiliate, 
is  not  a  competitor  of  the  Post. 

For  years,  the  Post  has  ignored 
KFEL’s  daily  listings,  except  on  occa¬ 
sions  when  KFEIL  used  paid  advertis¬ 
ing  to  have  certain  programs  listed. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Post  has  daily 
listed  without  charge  the  programs  of 
three  other  Denver  network  stations. 

May  Go  to  High  Ceart 
It  has  been  indicated  that  the  Lux- 
ford  decision  will  be  taken  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  case  hinges  entirely  on  the 
question  of  the  right  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  its  accompanying  guaran¬ 
tees,  according  to  counsel  for  the  Post. 

The  demurrer  hearing  was  held  by 
Judge  Luxford  in  his  chambers.  The 
Post’s  demurrers  sought  to  dismiss 
the  action  of  Gen  P.  O’Fallon,  Inc., 
owners  and  operators  of  KFEL,  against 
the  Post. 

When  the  hearing  in  chambers 
opened,  E.  R.  Campbell  of  the  law  firm 
of  Brock,  Akolt  &  Campbell  repre¬ 
senting  the  Post,  immediately  laun^ed 
into  a  demand  for  dismissal  of  the 
suit,  on  the  ground  the  suit  was  a 
violation  of  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

KFEL’s  action  was  predicated  on  a 
provision  of  the  Colorado  Unfair 
Practices  act,  which  prohibits  giving 
of  any  concessions  to  one  |>erson  not 
given  another,  and  which  likewise 
forbids  the  giving  or  granting  of 
secret  concessions,  rebates,  refunds, 
or  other  concessions  which  would 
work  a  hardship  on  one  person  as 
against  another.  The  Unfair  Practice 
act  permits  suit  for  triple  damages  for 
the  benefit  of  any  injured  person,  as 
a  result  of  the  act’s  violation. 

While  the  suit  against  the  Post  was 
brought  under  this  particular  state 
law,  the  action  was  based  on  the  re¬ 
fusal  of  the  Post  and  its  editors  to 
list  the  daily  program  of  KFEL,  in  its 
daily  log,  wherein  appear  the  program 
lutings  of  KOA  (NBC);  KLZ  (CBS) 
and  KVOD  (Blue) ,  the  other  network 
statiwis  in  Denver. 

Editoriol  JadMmeat 
The  basis  of  the  argvunents  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  dismissal  demurrer  was 
that  the  suit  violated  the  freedom  of 
the  press;  that  it  was  an  attack  on 
private  enterprise,  and  further  in¬ 
volved  the  frw  and  exclusive  right 
of  editorial  judgment  and  discrimina- 
tion.  As  the  hearing  progressed,  it 
developed  into  a  challenging  of  the 
constitoitionality  of  the  Unfair  Prac¬ 
tice  Act  of  the  state,  which  already 
^  been  before  the  Colorado  state 
supteme  court  on  four  occasions,  but 
during  which  times,  the  questions  of 
the  act’s  constitutionality  never  has 
been  raised. 

Campbell  declared  that  the 
action  should  be  dismissed  becairse  it 
<fid  not  involve  the  breaching  of  any 
contract,  and  on  the  further  grounds 
that  the  Post  was  under  no  legal 
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obligations  to  Station  KFEL  or  its 
owners,  and  that  the  editors  of  the 
Post  were  entirely  within  their  con¬ 
stitutional  rights  under  the  guarantees 
of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  in  refusing 
to  publish  any  item  or  material  that, 
in  their  judgment,  was  not  demanded 
by  its  readers. 

The  suit  charged  that  the  Post  and 
its  editors  had  acted  in  a  malicious, 
unfair  and  monopolistic  manner,  in 
blacklisting  and  boycotting  the  pro¬ 
grams  of  Station  KFEL,  in  an  attempt 
and  effort  to  destroy  the  business  of 
the  plaintitff  company — KFEL! 

The  reply  of  the  attorneys  for  the 
Post  to  this  allegation,  was  that  the 
Post  was  acting  entirely  within  its 
rights  in  refusing  to  print  the  sta¬ 
tion’s  program  listings,  under  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  editorial  judgment  and  news 
discrimination,  and  under  its  editorial 
policy  of  printing  a  newspaper  to 
please  its  readers. 

Campbell  declared  further  that  the 
Post  owes  no  duty  to  the  radio  sta¬ 
tion,  either  to  print  its  advertising  or 
to  give  it  news  space  for  its  program 
listing,  and  that  its  refusal  to  print 
the  programs  is  not  a  violation  of  any 
duty  by  the  Post  or  of  any  rights  of 
Station  KFEL. 

The  attorney  for  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany  strongly  stressed  the  fact  that 
the  Post  is  not  impressed  with  a  public 
interest,  but  enjoys  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  any  other  private  enter¬ 
prise,  and  as  such  is  not  a  public 
utility,  nor  subject  to  any  regulations 
which  might  be  applied  to  such  public 
utilities. 

“The  Post  as  a  business  enjoys  all 
right  of  any  other  private  business 
under  the  due  process  clauses  of  the 
federal  and  Colorado  state  constitu¬ 
tions  and  as  such,  is  free  from,  and 
cannot  be,  enjoined  with  the  same 
regulations  as  a  railroad,  telephone 
company  or  other  public  utility.  It 
is  not  within  the  province  of  the  court 
to  declare  that  the  Post  should  be  so 
classified  as  a  public  utility,”  Camp¬ 
bell  continued,  “for  that  is  a  deter¬ 
mination  expressed  by,  and  reserved 
to  the  state  legislatiure.” 

In  support  of  its  daily  publication 
under  the  heading  of  “What’s  On 
The  Air,”  of  the  program  listings  of 
the  stations  affiliated  with  the  NBC, 
the  CBS  and  the  Blue  Networ^  at¬ 
torneys  representing  the  publishing 
company  declared,  “it  is  the  editorial 
judgment  of  the  editors  of  the  Post, 
although  not  so  expressed  by  any  such 
declaration  appearing  on  the  daily 
radio  log,  that  these  programs  so  listed 
are  the  best  ones  heard  over  Denver 
radio  stations,  and  that  they  likewise 
are  the  only  news-worthy  programs 
for  representation  on  its  radio  pages.” 

In  addition  to  seeking  a  court  order 
to  force  the  Post  to  carry  its  listing 
of  daily  radio  programs.  Station  KFEL 
and  its  management  sought  damages 
of  approximately  $2,500  from  the  Post. 
This  represented  triple  the  amount  of 
$798,  which  Station  KFEL  and  its 
management  expended  with  the  Post 
from  February  1,  1942,  to  March  30, 
1943,  for  listing  of  its  programs.  This 
charge  was  made  on  the  basis  of  $5 
per  line  in  the  daily  log  of  “What’s 
On  The  Air.” 

The  Post  has  continued  to  offer  to 
carry  the  listings  each  day  for  the 
plaintiff  station  on  that  basis,  or  to 
set  up  a  separate  program  listing  for 
the  station,  all  by  itself,  at  a  basic 
rate  of  45  cents  per  line. 

■ 

ADVERTISING  CONTEST 

The  New  York  and  New  Flngland 
Apple  Institute  is  sponsoring  its  third 
annual  Golden  Apple  Advertising 
Award  Contest  for  the  best  advertis¬ 
ing  piece  prepared  and  used  in  1943 
and  the  first  three  months  of  1944  for 
the  promotion  of  apples. 


Poynter  Tells 
How  He  Learned 
Iniormed  Source' 


'Put  Two  and  Two  Together/ 
Arrived  at  Gen.  Marshall's 
Nome,  and  Scored  a  Beat 


Nelson  Poynter,  editor  and  co¬ 
owner  of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times,  demonstrated  last  week  that  an 


alert  newshound 
still  has  oppor- 
tunities  for 
“scoops,”  when 
he  gave  his 
newspaper  a  beat 
on  the  story  that 
General  George 
C.  Marshall  was 
the  “informed 
Washington  cir¬ 
cles”  who  said 
the  threats  of 
railroad  and  steel 
strikes  may  have 
prolonged  the 
war. 


Nalton  Poyntar 


Mr.  Poynter,  who  was  assistant  chief 
of  the  now  defimct  motion  picture  bu¬ 
reau  of  OWI  and  who  also  served  in 
the  offices  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs  and  the  Coordinator 
of  Information,  has  left  his  newspaper 
post  temporarily  to  do  some  writing  in 
Washington.  But,  the  impulse  to  fol¬ 
low  the  scent  of  a  good  story  was  one 
he  couldn’t  resist.  Common  sense 
and  ingenuity  were  all  he  needed. 


Heard  Newt  Ireadeast 


As  he  described  it,  he  first  heard  the 
news  about  the  anonymous  statement 
while  he  was  listening  to  his  radio  at 
home. 

“I  began  putting  two  and  two  to¬ 
gether,”  he  said.  “It  seemed  probable 
that  the  source  was  not  the  President, 
for  he  was  ill  with  a  cold.  The  broad¬ 
cast  seemd  to  point  to  a  military  fig¬ 
ure.  I  thought  first  of  General 
Brehon  B.  Somervell.  But  I  crossed 
that  off  when  I  recalled  that  this  par¬ 
ticular  broadcaster  seemed  friendly  to 
the  ‘responsible  source,’  whereas  he 
has  repeatedly  hammered  General 
Somervell. 

“’The  obvious  thought  was — General 
Marshall.  I  did  some  telephoning.  I 
talked  to  half  a  dozen  persons  before 
I  found  some  who  said  they  had  heard 
that  General  Marshall  had  had  an  off- 
the-record  conference,  but  were  not 
present  at  it.  I  found  no  one  who 
would  admit  personal  knowledge  of  or 
attendance  at  such  a  conference. 

“However,  I  was  sure  of  my  infor¬ 
mation.  I  telephoned  my  paper  and 
then  telegraphed  the  story,  saying  I 
had  it  on  third-hand  information  only, 
but  was  sure  of  my  facts.  The  story 
appeared  on  Saturday  (Jan.  1),  and 
was  picked  up  by  the  United  Press.” 

Plays  Up  Gaets 

In  the  issue  referred  to,  the  Times 
placed  Mr.  Poynter’s  information  in 
a  one-column  box  next  to  an  AP  dis¬ 
patch  which  carried  the  anonymous 
statements.  Disclosing  that  the  spokes¬ 
man  was  “none  other  than  General 
George  Catlett  Marshall,  U.  S.  Army 
chief  of  staff,”  the  Times  declared  that 
it  did  not  “violate  any  confidence  in 
revealing  this  third  hand  informa¬ 
tion.” 

“Any  cub  reporter,”  the  Times  said, 
“could  have  verified  it  in  Washington 
last  night. 

“It  is  like  the  confidential  story  of 
last  week  when  Assistant  I*resident 
James  Byrnes  predicted  that  Amer¬ 
ican  casualties  might  run  as  high  as 
400,000  in  the  next  100  days — it  took 
only  a  few  days  for  the  Byrnes  source 
to  become  general  property.  .  .  .” 


The  following  day,  Jan.  2,  the  Times 
carried  an  editorial  on  its  front  page 
criticizing  the  growing  tendency 
toward  off-the-record  and  anonymous 
stories.  “A  frank,  factual  war  infor¬ 
mation  policy,”  declared  the  editorial, 
which  Mr.  Poynter  said  he  had  writ¬ 
ten,  “is  the  only  answer.  The  public 
does  not  want  to  share  any  military 
secrets  that  would  aid  the  enemy.  This 
newspaper  does  not  want  secrets,  even 
off  the  record.  We  might  talk  in  our 
sleep. 

But  if  a  fact  can  be  published, 
the  identity  of  the  government  ofiicial 
stating  that  fact  should  be  published, 
and  the  Times  will  uphold  any  of  its 
reporters,  coliunnists  or  press  asso¬ 
ciations  who  follow  this  policy.” 

Meanwhile,  official  denial  or  con¬ 
firmation  of  Mr.  Poynter’s  disclosure 
has  not  yet  appeared.  But  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  editorials  and  news  stories 
following  it  show  that  the  press  as  a 
whole  has  accepted  Mr.  Poynter’s  guess 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  speaker. 

Flditorial  comment  on  the  “informed 
sources”  device  also  is  in  general 
agreement  with  the  St  Petersburg 
Times’  attitude  that  it  is  being  over¬ 
done  and  tends  to  confuse  the  news 
picture  in  the  public  mind. 

■ 

Ralph  Burkholder 
Named  Editor  of 
Columbus  Citizen 

Indianapolis  Times 
Editor-on-Leove 
Succeeds  Morrow 

Columbus,  O.,  Jan.  5— Ralph  Burk¬ 
holder,  associated  with  the  Scripps- 
Howard  organization  since  1929,  has 
assumed  his  new 
duties  as  editor 
of  the  Columbus 
(O.)  C  i  t  i  z  e  n  , 
succeeding  Wal¬ 
ter  Morrow,  re¬ 
signed. 

For  the  past 
18  months  Mr. 
Burkholder  has 
been  on  leave - 
of-absence  from 
the  position  of 
editor  of  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Times 
to  serve  in  the 
office  of  censorship,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  first  as  Chief  of  the  Press  and 
Pictorial  Section  in  the  Postal  Divi¬ 
sion  and  later  as  Assistant  Chief  Postal 
Censor. 

Bagaa  la  Tepeka 

His  newspaper  career  began  on  the 
Topeka  State  Journal  in  his  native 
Kansas  and  later  he  served  two  years 
as  head  to  the  journalism  department 
of  Washburn  College,  his  alma  mater. 

Mr.  Burkholder’s  first  job  with  the 
Scripps-Howard  organization  was  that 
of  night  city  editor  for  the  Cleveland 
Press.  In  the  fall  of  1937  he  became 
editor  of  the  Akron  Times-Press.  Be¬ 
tween  1929  and  1937  he  served  in  a 
number  of  jobs  on  the  Cleveland  Press. 
completing  his  tenure  there  as  an  edi¬ 
torial  writer. 

He  had  been  editor  of  the  Indianap¬ 
olis  Times  since  1939. 

His  new  post  marks  the  second  time 
he  has  succeeded  Mr.  Morrow,  the 
first  being  when  he  was  appointed  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Akron  Tlmes-Press  when 
Mr.  Morrow  was  promoted  to  the  edi¬ 
torship  of  the  southwestern  group  of 
Scripps-Howard  papers. 

Mr.  Morrow’s  new  post  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  of  the  American  retail 
federation,  an  organization  devoted  to 
retail  research  problems,  takes  him 
to  Washington,  D.  C. 
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AANR  Ad  Presentation 
A  Forceful  Promotion 

By  T.  S.  raVIN 


A  GRAPHIC  and  impressive  new 

presentation  in  behalf  of  news¬ 
papers,  prepared  by  the  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  was  shown  to  the  advertis¬ 
ing  and  promotion  staffs  of  all  New 
York  newspapers  in  a  joint  meeting 
in  the  New  York  Times  Hall  Jan.  4. 

“Newspapers  Get  Immediate  Ac¬ 
tion”  is  the  theme  of  the  presenta¬ 
tion.  The  technique  consists  of  easel 
cards  with  magnificent  art  work  and 
script  transcribed  on  records.  Show¬ 
ings  are  now  being  booked  in  the  Blast, 
in  the  Middle  West  and  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

In  introducing  the  presentation, 
Herbert  Moloney,  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives,  pointed  out  that  it 
is  “not  so  important  to  inform  people 
about  newspapers  as  to  remind  them 
of  what  they  already  know  about 
newspapers.”  TTius,  while  no  revolu¬ 
tionary  or  startling  new  facts  are  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  sales  story,  the  familiar, 
basic  facta  are  put  over  with  more 
force  and  4clat  toan  in  any  previous 
co-operative  presentation. 

A  Pereefiil  ProMotioa 

It  is  difficult  to  summarize  this 
presentation  and  do  it  justice.  The 
skillful  visualizations  plus  the  re¬ 
corded  voice  are  necessary  for  the 
full  impact  Nevertheless,  we  believe 
an  outline  will  be  of  interest  because 
it  demonstrates  that  a  strong  argu¬ 
ment  can  be  built  out  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  every  newspaper  has  readily  at 
hand. 

Tile  first  group  of  paneb  tell  of 
newspaper  action  in  wartime  in  sup¬ 
porting,  explaining  and  putting  over 
scrap  campaigns,  rationing  regula¬ 
tions,  War  Bond  drives,  fat  and  tin 
can  salvage  and  many  other  projecb 
essential  to  the  war  effort.  Only  news¬ 
papers  had  the  power  to  carry  these 
programs  to  success. 

The  thirst  for  news  has  skyrocketed 
newspaper  circulation  50%  since  1920 
although  population  has  increased 
only  20%  in  that  period.  Newspapers, 
too,  hold  first  place  among  all  adver- 
tbing  media  with  revenue  of  some 
$551,000,000  a  year,  compared  with 
$295,000,000  for  direct  mail,  $251,000,- 
000  for  radio  and  much  smaller 
amounte  for  other  media. 

Thb  b  followed  by  a  succession  of 
basic  newspaper  arguments — their 
flexibility  and  economy,  their  intimate 
influence  on  daily  life  and  buying 
habite,  thfeir  ability  to  get  action  be¬ 
cause  they  exbt  only  where  there 
are  markeb. 

Retalt  Stories  Feotered 

To  fortify  the  theme  that  “news¬ 
papers  get  immediate  action,”  a  stir¬ 
ring  series  of  actual  result  stories, 
gathered  from  the  national,  retail,  in¬ 
stitutional  and  public  service  fields  are 
illustrated  and  highlighted.  Large 
space  and  small,  city  newspapers  and 
small  town  newspapers,  campaigns 
appealing  to  men  and  campaigns  ap¬ 
pealing  to  women,  are  all  represmted, 
giving  in  a  few  minutes  a  thorough¬ 
ly  convincing  piettme  of  newspaper 
advertising  coltunns  at  work. 

The  presentation  closes  with  a  rep¬ 
etition  of  the  original  theme— that  the 
one  sure  way  of  obtaining  immedbte 
action  b  to  use  newspaper  space. 

By  way  of  a  closing  word,  Mr.  Mo¬ 
loney  reminded  the  New  York  sales 
staffs  that  no  medium,  no  matter  how 
great,  can  produce  profitably  unless 
it  b  used  adequately.  Advertisers  in 


the  national  field,  he  said,  have  been 
investing  about  1  cent  per  year  per 
newspaper  family,  whereas  the  larg¬ 
est  radio  advertbers  spend  approxi¬ 
mately  15c  per  family  per  year.  Be¬ 
cause  of  their  current  productivity, 
newspapers  after  the  war  will  have 
more  prestige  than  ever  before.  Mr. 
Moloney  suggested  that  thb  provides 
a  staunch  basb  for  urging  advertbers 
to  reorient  their  thinking  and  to  in¬ 
vest  appropriations  in  newspapers  that 
will  be  comparable  in  impact  to  the 
sums  alloted  to  other  m^ia. 

Healing  Balm 

I  .IKE  ALL  other  newspapers,  the 

Louisville  Courier  -  Journal  and 
Times  has  a  newsprint  problem  which 
requires  omission  of  certain  adver- 
tbemenb  from  ib  columns.  But  the 
Courier- Journal  has  devised  a  “heal¬ 
ing  balm”  to  ease  the  pain  of  adver¬ 
tisers  whose  copy  has  to  be  left  out. 

Under  a  headtog,  “Names  and  Prod- 
ueb  to  Remember,”  the  Courier-Jour- 
nal  presents  in  ib  columns  in  capsule 
form  the  gbt  of  the  omitted  advertbe- 
menb.  Hien  to  make  sm^  that  every¬ 
one  concerned  b  informed  of  ib  good 
intentions,  a  clipping  of  thb  adver- 
tbing  feature  b  pasted  into  a  clever 
folder  and  sent  to  the  interested  exe¬ 
cutives. 

On  the  cover  of  the  folder  b  the 
caption:  “It  pains  us  more  than  it 
does  you  but  .  .  .  (turning  the  page) 
“perhaps  this  clipping  will  act  as  a 
healing  balm  during  thb  ‘strange  in¬ 
terlude.’  If  it  helps  to  keep  the  name 
of  your  product  or  service  alive  in 
thb  important  market,  during  the 
newsprint  shortage,  and  keeps  you 
mindful  of  the  sincere  intention  of 
these  newspapers  to  serve  you,  it  has 
accomplbhed  ib  purpose.” 

J.  M.  Wynn,  national  advertbing 
manager  of  the  C-J  and  T,  b  father 
of  the  idea,  writes  Promotion  Manager 
John  Hoagland. 

“Stars  of  Oregon" 

FOR  MANY  years  it  has  been  the 

custom  of  the  Oregon  Journal  of 
Portland  to  send  to  friends  who  are 
dbtant  from  Portland  a  specially 
printed  book  about  the  Oregon  coun¬ 
try.  This  year,  with  the  complimenb 
of  P.  L.  Jackson,  publisher,  the  Jour¬ 
nal  dbtributed  the  22nd  such  book, 
“Sbrs  of  Oregon”  by  Dean  Collins. 

“Stars  of  Oregon”  b  an  epic  of  ship¬ 
building,  covering  a  century  of  initia¬ 
tive  and  enterprise  from  Joseph  Gale 
to  Henry  Kaiser.  Dean  Collins,  the 
author,  b  not  only  an  authority  on 
Oregon  history  and  a  skilled  writer, 
but  also  a  member  of  the  Journal 
staff.  Pen  and  irk  illustrations  are 
by  Paul  Keller,  one  of  the  Journal’s 
art  directors. 

Well-printed,  handsomely  bound, 
a  significant  chapter  in  American  hb- 
tory,  “Stars  of  Oregon”  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  any  library. 

Welcome  Calendar 

ESPEX^IALLY  welcome  in  thb  year 

of  shortages,  b  the  handsome  new 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  calendar.  It 
will  adorn  a  conspicuous  spot  on  our 
walb  because  the  type  b  so  large 
and  clear.  On  dull  days  we  will  pass 
a  pleasant  hour  reading  the  hbtori- 
cal  and  current  evenb  Ibted  for 
every  single  day  of  the  year. 

NNPA  Likes  New  York 

TALLY  of  a  poll  taken  by  Secretary 

Dan  M.  Bowmar,  Lexington  (Ky.) 


EDITOR  &  PUBLlSHEl 


Leader,  reveals  that  members  of  the 
National  Newspaper  Promotion  Asso¬ 
ciation  wish  to  continue  to  hold  their 
annual  convention  in  New  York  and 
at  the  same  time  as  the  ANPA  con¬ 
vention  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria.  By  a 
vote  of  54  to  31  the  association  voted 
to  retain  New  York  as  the  regular 
convention  place  and  by  a  vote  of  46 
to  33  to  continue  to  meet  simultane¬ 
ously  with  the  publbhers. 


Chicago  Tribune's 
Alcohol  Plant  Gets 
WPB  Approval 


Construction  of  the  first  commer- 
cbl  alcohol  distillery  in  the  U.  S.  us¬ 
ing  paper  mill  waste  has  just  been 
approved  by  the  War  Production 
Board,  according  to  an  announcement 
by  Rep.  John  M.  Coffee  (D.,  Wash.). 

Tile  plant  will  apply  a  process  de¬ 
veloped  commercially  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Western  Hembphere  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune  at  ib  paper  mill  at 
Thorold,  Ont.  Thb  process  converb 
into  ethyl  alcohol  the  waste  sulphite 
liquor  dbcarded  in  paper  manufacture. 

To  Cost  $4,000,000 

Rep.  Coffee  said  the  dbtillery  will 
cost  about  four  million  dollars,  will 
produce  three  to  four  million  gallons 
of  alcohol  a  year,  and  will  be  con¬ 
structed  by  the  Puget  Soimd  Pulp 
and  Timber  Co.  at  Bellingham,  Wash. 

Alcohol  from  the  waste  sulphite 
liquor  now  dtunped  into  rivers  will 
cost  14  to  18  cenb  a  gallon  compared 
with  90  cenb  a  gallon  for  alcohol  db- 
tilled  from  grain.  Rep.  Coffee  esti¬ 
mated.  Eventually  the  cost  of  the  by¬ 
product  alcohol  may  be  cut  to  nine 
cenb  a  gallon,  he  said. 

Sulphite  liquor,  the  nuisance  by¬ 
product  of  paper  making,  resulb  from 
the  treatment  of  chipped  logs  with 
a  weak  solution  of  sulphurous  acid. 
The  sulphite  liquor,  on  leaving  the 
pulp  milb,  visually  en  route  to  a  near¬ 
by  lake  or  stream,  contains  1.5  per 
cent  fermentable  sugar. 

The  solution  of  sugar  is  weak,  but 
the  volume  of  sulphite  liquor  b  great. 
The  sulphite  liquor  is  rim  into  the 
reclamation  plant  where  yeast  b  add¬ 
ed  to  cause  the  sugars  to  ferment.  A 
dbtilling  apparatus  then  boils  the  liq¬ 
uor  and  condenses  the  vapor,  making 
alcohol.  It  is  estimated  that  Canadian 
and  U.  S.  mills  waste  enough  sulphite 
liquor  for  an  annual  salvage  of  90 
million  gallons  of  alcohol. 

TribuN*  Laaded 


On  Aug.  7,  1942,  the  Ontario  Paper 
Co.,  a  subsidbry  of  the  Tribune  which 
operates  ib  paper  mill  at  Thorold, 
Ont.  announced  that  it  had  applied  to 
the  WPB  for  priorities  on  alcohol  db¬ 
tilling  apparatus.  Dr.  M.  M.  Rosten, 
a  Polbh  refugee  and  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  industrial  alcohol  producers  in 
Eastern  Europe  before  the  German 
invasion  of  his  country,  was  employed 
as  consultant  in  the  design,  installa¬ 
tion  and  operation  of  the  alcohol  plant. 

On  June  18,  1943,  the  plant  was 
complete  and  ready  to  dbtill  com¬ 
mercial  alcohol.  The  Tribune’s  sub¬ 
sidiary  which  had  greatly  improved 
sulphite  liquor  dbtillation  methods, 
then  made  ib  technical  advancemenb 
available  to  the  entire  wood  pulp  in¬ 
dustry. 

“The  Chicago  Tribune  deserves  the 
nation’s  commendation  for  pioneer¬ 
ing  in  developing  the  process  and 
proving  that  the  finest  quality  ethyl 
alcohol  can  be  made  from  a  liquid 
which  b  now  being  dumped  into  lakes 
and  streams,”  Rep.  Coffee  said.  “The 
Tribune’s  Trib-buna  synthetic  rubber 
tires  are  made  from  alcohol  produced 
by  thb  process.” 


Two  AP  State  Groups 
Back  Cooper  Proxxttol  r! 

Members  of  Assoebted  Pre«  ne^ 
papers  in  Maryland,  Washington,  Qj,, 
gon  and  Idaho  have  gone  on  rcconl  k 
recent  state  meetings  supporting  tl* 
proposab  of  Kent  Cooper,  AP  execu- 
tive  director,  that  guarantees  of  wodd! 
wide  freedom  of  communications  and 
the  press  should  be  provided  for  k 
the  next  peace  treaty.  Pacific  North- 
west  AP  members — Washington,  0^. 
gon  and  Idaho — endorsed  the  foiled, 
ing  resolution  at  the  close  of  thn 
recent  meeting  in  Portland: 

“Resolved,  that  Pacific  Northw*# 
members  of  the  Associated  Press  en-  ^ 
dorse  the  proposal  of  Executive  Diiec- 1! 
tor  Kent  Cooper  that  peace  plans  after! 
thb  war  include  guarantees  that  newi. 
papers  will  have  free  and  direct  acet^i 
to  the  news  of  all  govemmenb. 
agree  that  free  dissemination  of  un-I 
censored  and  unbiased  news  of 
nations  in  peacetime  would  be  an  im-i 
portant  factor  in  preservation  of  prsaj' 
freedom  in  post-war  plans.” 

Earlier,  the  Maryland  members  init 
similar  meeting  at  Baltimore  affirmed  I 
anew  “the  basic  principle  that  a  fnej 
press  and  a  free  people  are  interde¬ 
pendent  . . .  that  international  freedooi 
of  communications  and  a  widenh^l 
area  of  a  free  and  vmtrammeled  pi«aj 
b  vital  to  universal  dissemination  of| 
the  truth  to  all  peoples  and  the  ad-i 
vancement  of  world  peace  and  repiM 
sentative  government.” 

The  Maryland  papers  commended  | 
Cooper  for  “hb  far-seeing  leadershhj 
in  furthering  the  cause  of  world  pesaj 
and  a  world-wide  free  press  through 
enlightened  opinion”  and  pledged  “bj 
support  to  further  the  principle  ofj 
world-wide  freedom  of  communke-i 
tions  and  the  press.”  I 


MICH.  GROUP  TO  MEET 

The  Third  War  conference  of  tk 
Michigan  Press  Association  will  be 
held  at  Lansing  and  East  Lansing  Jsn. 
27-29,  George  A.  Osborn,  publisher  «f 
the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Evening  New$. 
president  of  the  assoebtion,  has  an-| 
nounced,  with  talks  by  Leland  Stowe.) 
Chicago  Daily  News  war  correspond-! 
ent,  and  RAF  Wing  Cotiunander  Ray 
mond  H.  Harries,  pilot  hero  of  Woridj 
War  No.  2,  as  highlighb. 


BULLETIN  ALMANAC 

Despite  paper  limitations,  the  Philt-i 
delphia  Evening  Bulletin  came  out  oe| 
schedule  with  ib  annual  Bulletm  A1-! 
manac  for  1944,  a  pocket-size  encyclo-l 
pedb.  Only  a  limited  edition  ii| 
printed  thb  year,  with  first-come! 
first-served  the  rule  to  patrons  who) 
buy  from  newsstands.  Thb  year'^ 
edition  b  a  576-page  affair  with  m.  : 
than  750,000  words  of  information  c: 
a  variety  of  subjeeb. 
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An  Explanation 
To  Skeptics  on 
Post-War  Plans 

Ther*  Will  B«  Improvements 
In  Camextxs.  Lenses.  Bulbs. 
As  Pledged  by  Industry 
By  JACK  PRICE 

One  of  our  friends  who  is  a  real 
skeptic,  asked  us  if  we  actually  be¬ 
lieved  all  we  heard  about  the  pro¬ 
posed  developments  in  news-photo¬ 
graphic  equipment  and  techniques  for 
the  post-war  period.  This  thoiight 
has  also  been  expressed  by  less  skep¬ 
tical  friends.  EWdently,  some  news 
cameramen  want  to  be  shown  proof 
before  they  accept  merely  the  good 
intentions  of  the  photographic  indus¬ 
try. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  us  to  answer 
all  the  questions  about  actual  produc¬ 
tion  of  all  the  items  we  have  discussed 
in  these  columns  during  the  past 
months.  However,  we  are  convinced 
that  most  of  what  we  were  told  about 
progress  in  certain  materials  is  true. 
We  have  seen  some  of  the  models  and 
the  descriptions  of  others  appeared 
logical  and  practical,  hence  our  belief 
in  them. 

SesM  QeesMeas  Aaswered 

We  shall  cover  some  of  the  items 
which  our  skeptical  friend  questioned. 
His  main  concerns  were  with  lenses, 
bulbs,  cameras  and  self-contained 
electrical  shutter  synchronizers.  While 
in  Rochester,  we  saw  the  vast  plants 
of  the  Eastman  and  Bausch  &  Lomb 
companies.  It  is  true  that  we  did 
not  actually  go  through  the  plants  but 
judging  from  their  size  and  the  in¬ 
formation  about  production  furnished 
us,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  their 
products  will  set  the  pace  for  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

The  actual  production  of  good  lenses 
from  these  and  other  plants  before 
the  war  and  some  of  those  which  have 
entered  that  field  since  the  war,  will 
be  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  all 
the  peace  time  needs  for  photographic 
lenses.  For  the  present,  Eastman  Ko¬ 
dak  Co.  holds  the  secret  formula  in 
this  country  for  the  making  of  high 
index  glass  which  does  not  employ 
certain  silicates  used  in  other  lenses. 
This  means  that  a  tremendous  produc¬ 
tion  of  high  speed  lenses  is  guaranteed 
for  post  war  use. 

Bausch  &  Lomb  has  also  developed 
high  speed  lenses  employing  a  special 
coating.  Other  concerns  claim  that 
they  too  have  developed  high-speed 
lenses  and  can  reproduce  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  them  after  the  war.  Adding 
it  all  up,  we  honestly  believe  that 
the  manufacturers  are  not  mislead¬ 
ing  us. 

Akeef  Belkt,  Caaierat 

In  the  matter  of  flash-bulbs,  we 
believe  what  we  reported  about  the 
plastic  models  because  we  saw  them. 
Of  course,  this  development  is  in  its 
infancy.  TTie  bulbs  of  today  are  the 
result  of  constant  scientific  progress 
accmnplished  since  1929  when  they 
were  first  manufactured  in  this  co\m- 
try.  Plastic  bulbs  have  passed  the 
blue  print  stage  and  the  scientific  en¬ 
gineering  required  to  perfect  them 
for  practical  uses  should  not  take 
more  than  a  year  after  the  war  ends. 

Cameras  arc  being  developed  more 
rapidly  than  we  realize.  Broause  of 
the  secrecy  imposed  by  the  armed 
forces,  the  manufacturers  are  unable 
to  release  the  information  about  them. 
Judging  from  what  we  have  heard 
there  will  be  some  radical  dumges  in 
the  cameras  which  will  be  used  by 
newspaper  idkotographers  when  war  is 
ended.  Some  new  size  cameras  will 


be  introduced  and  regardless  of 
whether  the  services  accept  the  70mm. 
or  not,  this  type  will  become  very 
popular. 

We  actually  saw  the  model  of  the 
electrically  operated  shutter  with  .self- 
contained  synchronizer.  Illex  Optical 
Co.,  of  Rochester,  produced  this  but 
that,  also,  is  in  its  infancy.  The  shutter 
as  we  saw  it,  was  far  from  being  the 
answer  to  that  problem  but  as  scien¬ 
tific  research  is  continued  it  is  certain 
that  a  practical  device  will  be  per¬ 
fected. 

Other  concerns  have  become  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  type  of  mechanism.  Per¬ 
haps  two  or  more  concerns  will  hit 
upon  the  solution  at  the  same  time. 
At  least  we  are  convinced  that  the 
post-war  period  will  not  wait  long  for 
the  completed  device  for  use  on  any 
standard  news  type  camera. 

To  our  skeptical  friends  we  say 
that  we  really  believe  what  the  manu¬ 
facturers  told  us;  They  can  no  longer 
treat  the  newspaper  photographic 
profession  as  an  orphan,  they  said. 
Competition  will  be  too  great  and 
keen. 

St.  Louis  Assault 
WARRANTS  charging  assault  on  gov¬ 
ernment  property  were  issued  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Dec.  23,  against  two 
brothers  who  attacked  Gene  Hunter, 
veteran  Post-Dispatch  photographer, 
and  demolished  his  Speed  Graphic 
camera. 

The  brothers,  Ben  and  Philip  Abel- 
son,  were  arrested  for  alleged  con¬ 
nections  with  a  liquor  black  market 
ring  and  Himter  had  photographed 
one  of  them  as  they  1^  the  U.  S. 
commissioner’s  office  in  the  Federal 
Building.  Hunter  said  that  one  of 
them  jiunped  on  his  back  while  the 
other  grabbed  his  camera  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  hit  Hunter  over  the  head 
with  it  Hunter  said  that  as  he  fled 
down  the  corridor  the  camera  was 
thrown  at  him,  landing  on  the  tile 
floor. 

Hunter,  in  his  18  years  with  the 
Post-Dispatch,  has  had  four  cameras 
demolished  in  similar  circumstances, 
but  says  this  is  the  first  action  taken 
against  any  of  his  assailants. 

Heads  ChL  Photogs 

EDWARD  McGILL,  Chicago  Tribune, 

was  elected  president  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion  this  week,  succeeding  Russell 
Hamm,  Chicago  Daily  Nows,  Other 
officers  chosen  were  George  Emme, 
Chicago  Times,  Paul  Cannon,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  and  Fred  Felbinger, 
Paramount  News  Reels,  all  vice- 
presidents,  representing  newspapers, 
syndicates  and  news  reels;  Louis  Wolf, 
Tribune,  secretary;  A1  Westelin, 
Tiines,  treasurer;  and  Charles  Knobe, 
Chicago  Herald-American,  sergeant- 
at-arms.  The  photographers’  second 
annual  dinner  will  be  held  Jan.  15  at 
the  Morrison  Hotel.  Plans  are  nlan 
underway  for  the  association’s  second 
annual  news  photo  exhibition  to  be 
held  at  the  Stevens  Hotel  early  this 
year. 

Philo.  Photogs  Elect 

OFFICERS  were  chosen  last  Tuesday 

night  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Press  Photographers  Association  of 
Philadelphia  held  at  the  Pen  and  Pen¬ 
cil  Club  in  that  city.  They  are  William 
Connor,  Inquirer,  president;  Harry 
Raynore,  Inquirer,  vice-president;  Jo¬ 
seph  Drelling,  Universal  Newsreel, 
secretary;  Frank  Ross,  Inquirer,  as¬ 
sistant  secretary;  Charles  Newman. 
Evening  Bulletin,  treasurer,  and 
Charles  James,  Record,  sergeant-at- 
arms. 

Members  of  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  are  William  Yocum,  Bulletin; 
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Harry  Saltzman,  Record;  William  Irv¬ 
ing,  Inquirer;  Joseph  McQuinn,  Daily 
Sews;  ^nald  Corvelli,  Camden  Cour¬ 
ier;  Jules  Schick,  Associated  Press, 
and  J.  Dennis  Bossone,  Fox-Movie¬ 
tone. 

Tiib.  Photogs'  Party 

THREE  former  members  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  photographic  staff, 
now  in  the  armed  services,  were  guests 
of  honor  at  the  23rd  annual  banquet 
for  Tribune  photographers  at  the 
Palmer  House,  Dec.  11.  Those  honored 
were  William  Loewe  and  Frankie  Mas¬ 
ters,  now  in  the  Navy,  and  Harold  Re- 
voir,  who  is  in  the  Army.  About  50 
cameramen  and  their  guests  attended. 
Julius  Gantter  was  general  chairman 
of  the  banquet,  assisted  by  Fred  Giese, 
Bob  Rhein  and  Hardy  Waiting. 

■ 

Newsboys  Top 
Billion  Goal 
In  Stomp  Sale 

Stodghill  Reveals  They  Sold 
1.001.288,243  War  Stamps 
During  1943 

Philaoelphia,  Jan.  5 — Newspaper 
boys  of  the  U.  S.  have  more  than  made 
go^  their  promise  that  they  would 
sell  a  billion  War  Savings  Stamps 
during  the  year  1943,  a  promise  made 
several  months  ago,  with  the  hope 
such  a  goal  might  be  achieved  by  the 
second  anniversary  of  Pearl  Harbor. 

A  conference  held  over  last  week¬ 
end  in  the  offices  of  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin,  with  John  H.  Black, 
chief  of  the  Newspaper  Section  of  the 
War  Finance  Division  of  the  U.  S. 
Treasury,  meeting  Howard  W.  Stod¬ 
ghill,  business  manager  of  the  Bulletin 
and  chairman  of  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  develops  the  information 
the  newspaper  boys  went  well  over 
the  top. 

15  Leaders  Listed 

The  total  number  of  War  Savings 
Stamps  disposed  of  by  the  carriers  of 
daily  newspapers,  most  of  the  sales 
being  to  their  various  customer 
groups,  amounts  to  1,001,288,243  for 
the  year  1943.  As  the  tabulation 
shows,  the  boys  went  more  than  a 
million  and  a  quarter  stamps  over 
their  assigned  goal  line. 

(Editor  &  Polisher  in  its  issue  of 
Oct.  16,  1943,  told  how  the  newspaper 
boys  had  passed  the  mark  of  940,000,- 
000  stamps.  In  its  Fourth  Annual 
Newspaper  Week  edition.  Sept.  25, 
1943,  Editor  &  Pubusher  carried  the 
complete  list  of  newspapers  leading  in 
the  campaign  up  to  that  time.) 

A  final  tabulation  as  of  Jan.  4,  1944 
shows  the  15  leading  newspapers  of 
the  country  in  the  sale  of  War  Sav¬ 
ings  Stamps  by  their  carriers  finished 


in  the  following  order: 

1.  Louiiville,  Ky.  Couritr-Journal  72,035.69.1 

2.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Star .  53,367,606 

3.  Detroit,  Mich.  News .  41.914,612 

4.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Bulletin . 37.311,132 

5.  Jackson,  Miss.  Clarion-Ledger.  22,637,871 

6.  Providence,  R.  I.  Journal-Bulletin  20,649,058 

7.  Detroit,  Mich.  Times .  19,108.344 

8.  Los  Anfeles,  Cal.  Times .  17,099,961 

9.  Akron,  O.  Bracon-Joumal .  15,112,450 

10.  Buffalo,  V.  Y.  New .  14,710,874 

11.  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Times-Vnion  14,464,360 

12.  Birmingham,  Ala.  News-Age 

Herald .  12,947,437 

13.  Cleveland,  O.  Frees .  12321,482 

14.  Los  Angdes,  Cal.  Examiner. .  12,450,261 

15.  Jamaica,  N.  Y.  Daily  Press..  12,116,605 


Immediately  upon  compilation  of 
the  statistics,  Stod^ill  telegraphed  to 
General  Marshall,  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  U.  S.  Army,  and  Admiral  Ernest 
J.  King,  of  the  Navy,  as  follows: 

“Objective  one  billion  War  Stamps 
sold  by  New  Years  achiewsd  xm.time 
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as  planned.  Assure  you  and 
gang  we’ll  do  more  in  1944.” 

The  pledge  to  sell  a  billion  or  \ 
was  made  to  (general  Marshall 
Admiral  King  shortly  befoie  tha^ 
servance  of  Newspaper  Boy  Day  ^ 
2,  when  the  boys  dedicated  the  '  ^ 
to  “Dimes  for  Invasion”  in  a 
paign  conducted  in  conjunction 
the  International  Circulation 
agers’  Association. 

“Attainment  of  the  billion  maik 
only  serve  to  spur  newspaper 
on,”  observed  StodgUl  at  the  c* 
elusion  of  the  final  checkup. 
know  the  great  invasion,  which  wii 
drive  Hitler  and  the  Japs  to  iga^ 
minious,  bloody  defeat,  is  almost  i 
hand. 
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“Thus  they  know  that  every  extt. 
War  Stamp  they  sell  will  play  iti  pg! 
in  the  fighting,  in  the  form  of  an  exta 
hand  grenade  or  an  extra  clip  o 
bullets. 

“It  represents  solid  backing  of  (he 
troops,  unparalleled  patriotism  by  or 
young  people,  good  citizenship  aa 
leadership  by  circulators  and  the  tjpi 
.of  co-operation  by  newspaper  cm. 
tomers  which  will  win  the  war  fc: 
us.” 

Anticipating  greater  impetm  i 
War  Savings  Stamps  sales  as  th 
Fourth  War  Loan  gets  imder  rv 
shortly,  Stodghill  offered  congratuh. 
tions  to  every  newspaper  organia 
tion,  carrier,  reporter  and  subscrSie 
for  doing  what  he  termed  “a  gna 
job.”  He  said  the  newspaper  boyig 
America  and  the  housewives — to 
the  bulk  of  the  sales  were  made- 
composed  a  powerful  victory  teamn 
accomplishing  a  difficult  task. 


Walters,  Riddel] 

Feted  by  Colleagues  » 

John  B.  Walters,  chief  Ameria^ 
correspondent  for  the  past  eight 
of  the  London  Daily  Mirror  and  Sim 
dap  Pictorial,  and  Betty  Riddell,  comi 
spondent  for  about  18  months  of  th 
Australian  Truth  Newspapers  dui 
and  the  Sydney  Daily  Mirror,  ym 
given  a  farewell  banquet  at  the  Hob 
Roosevelt,  New  York,  Dec.  29.  Wil 
ters,  who  recently  visited  Englui 
has  now  been  recalled  to  head  offin 
and  Miss  Riddell  has  been  transfem 
to  European  coverage  for  her  papa 
F.  G.  Alletson  Cook,  chief  corretp^ 
ent  in  the  UJS.  of  the  London  Evnk 
Standard,  presided  at  the  famn 
party.  Those  present  were: 

Mrs.  Walters,  Mrs.  Alletson  Cool 
F.  William  Tonkin,  head  of  the  Am 
tralian  Associated  Press  Service  in 
country;  Alex  Faulkner,  UJS.  com 
spondent  of  the  London  Daily  Ttk 
graph;  Mrs.  Faulkner;  Don  Idda 
chief  U.S.  correspondent  of  the  Lonat 
Daily  Mail  and  the  Sunday  Dispafdi 
Mrs.  Iddon;  Leander  EL  FitzgenJda 
Britanova  New  York  office;  John  K 
Davies,  Australian  Consolidated  Pra 
Mrs.  Davies;  S.  Randal  Heymanm 
Australian  Newspapers  Service;  Jdi 
Sampson,  assistant  correspondent  < 
the  London  Daily  Mirror  and  A 
Sunday  Pictorial;  Hans  Fisher,  Av 
tralian  Associated  Press;  Mrs.  Fids 
Harold  Hutchinson,  New  York  repi* 
sentative  of  British  United  Press  s 
chairman  of  the  British  Correspoo* 
ents’  Committee  of  the  Foreign  Prt 
Association,  New  York;  Louis 
richs.  New  York  correigiondent  of  H 
London  Times;  Abe  Rothman,  Sydn 
Morning  Herald  Overseas  News  S®* 
ice;  James  Sachs,  foreign  correspod 
ents’  unit,  OWI;  Mrs.  Sachs;  Fm 
MacDermot,  New  York  correspond* 
of  the  London  Sunday  Timet;  It 
Doris  Sheridan,  head  of  Britano* 
New  York;  Mrs.  Louise  Glemser,  b* 
lance. 
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gonnon  Tells  of 
V^ar  in  Italy 

continued  from  page  11 

t,  but  did  not  expect  to  be  able  to 
it,  although  I  tri^  and  the  censor 
jed  that  the  story  could  not  be 
but  there  was  a  press  conference 
next  day.  At  that  conference  one 
Gen.  Elisenhower’s  officers  told  us 
bars  were  down  and  that  we  could 
J  the  complete  story,  adding  that 
general  was  sorry  about  the  first 


statement  released  the  night  before. 
I  merely  had  to  write  a  new  lead. 

'Hie  death  of  the  three  British 
Empire  correspondents  on  the  road  to 
Naples  when  a  Geiman  tank  shell 
struck  them  near  Scafati  in  the 
shadows  of  Mt.  Vesuvius  shook  Kor- 
man  more  than  anything  else  that  has 
happened  to  him  since  becoming  a  war 
correspondent,  he  confided. 

llie  three  victims  were  together 
with  four  American  correspondents 
watching  the  German  tank  spit  shells 
of  death.  With  them  were  Herbert 
Matthews,  New  York  Times;  Reiman 


(Pat)  Morin,  Associated  Press;  Farns¬ 
worth  Fowle,  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  and  Korman.  The  four  Amer¬ 
icans,  noting  that  a  British  scout  car 
was  moving  up  into  range  of  the  tank, 
moved  across  the  road  a  few  seconds 
before  a  German  shell  killed  the  two 
Britishers  and  one  Australian. 

Korman  paid  special  tribute  to  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  front  line  editions 
published  six  days  a  week  in  Sicily 
and  Italy  for  American  troops.  “These 
newspapers  are  published  imder  great 
difficulties,  both  mechanically  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  front  line  con¬ 


ditions,’’  he  said,  “'Hw  Saturday  issue 
is  the  big  paper  of  the  we^,  usually, 
running  from  eight  to  iCpage^  in* 
eluding  news  from  home. ,  13ie  boys 
are  permitted  to  mall  the  Saturday' 
edition  home,  but  not  the  other  five 
daily  issues.” 

American  soldiers  are  eager  to  get 
news  from  home,  including  American 
newspapers,  Korman  stated.  News¬ 
papermen  are  given  “every  break  pos¬ 
sible”  by  the  army  at  the  front,  he 
added.  “The  men  at  the  front  are 
tickled  to  see  us  and  go  out  of  their 
way  to  help  us  whenever  possible.” 


For  BETTER  negatives . .  shoot  with 

Photoflash  Lamps! 

Msru  /Ushtd  h  fmik,  Ntw  Ytrk  TIMBS 
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EDITOR  (S  PUBLI  S  HE|Jf  ^ 


Tromnwll  Answers 
Swogermccn 

continued  from  page  8 


type  which  Mr.  Swagerman  ia  at¬ 
tempting  to  make. 

Mr.  Svoagerman  attempte  to  contraet 
moat  Uatening  figures  from  the  NBC 
"Tale  of  412  Ci^«”  with  the  coverage 
afforded  by  one  newspaper  in  each  of 
six  cities. 

Obviously,  the  two  sets  of  data  are 
entirely  incon^Murable.  The  figures  in 
the  “Tale  of  412  Cities’'  are  a  network 
summary  of  answers  to  the  question 
“Which  station  do  you  listen  to  most?” 
These  figures  indicate  the  percentage 
of  the  average  listening  time  devoted 
to  each  network.  Consequently,  they 
could  only  be  cmnpared  with  a  similar 
measurement  which  divides  total 
newspaper  reading  time  among  the 
various  papers. 

Mr.  Swagerman  alleges  that  we  are 
claiming  that  92.4%  of  all  families 
"regtdarly  listen  to  the  radio  daily.” 

Tedmical  Okjectioas 

This  is  a  deduction  which  he  has 
made  from  the  relationship  of  total 
regular  listening  radio  families  (9,317,- 
447)  to  total  occupied  dwellings  (10,- 
081,969).  He  overlooks  the  fact  that 
these  figures  represent  the  situation 
only  in  cities  where  NBC  has  on  outlet 
and  are  not  necessarily  indicative  of 
the  situation  in  all  urban  placets 
throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Swager- 
man’s  concern  stems  from  the  fact  of 
92.4%  regular  listening  in  the  face  of 
only  a  91.9%  total  U.  S.  urban  owner¬ 
ship  of  radios.  An  unsuspecting  reader 
might  easily  be  confused  by  this  at¬ 
tempt  to  compare  two  different  fac¬ 
tors — extent  of  listming  and  radio 
ownership. 

An  unfavorable  and  unfair  compari¬ 
son  is  dratim  between  the  92.4%  who 
listen  regularly  and  the  results  of  the 
1938-1939  Joint  Urban  Study  con¬ 
ducted  by  NBC-CBS  and  NAB. 

Mr.  Swagerman  sets  the  92.4% 
against  the  set-in-use  figures  of  the 
Joint  Urban  Study,  75.1%  for  the  eve¬ 
ning  annual  average  and  82.0  for  the 
winter  average.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  92.4%  is  representative  of  evening 
listening,  he  has  once  again  ignored 
the  fact  that  this  figure  reflects  the 
situation  in  only  the  cities  where  NBC 
has  outlets,  whereas  the  Joint  Urban 
Study  results  were  indicative  of  listen¬ 
ing  in  all  urban  places. 

Furthermore,  the  Joint  Urban  fig¬ 
ures  reflected  listening  for  the  week 
built  up  from  a  detailed  record  of 
listening  for  single  days.  Hence  the 
Joint  Urban  figures  represent  aver¬ 
age  doily  listening.  The  NBC  Survey 
asking  the  question  of  what  stations 
are  listened  to  regularly  reflected  a 
broader  period  than  just  cme  day,  and 
hence  the  higher  NTO  figures. 

Mr.  Swagerman  cites  the  Joint 
Urban  figures,  which  Aow  that  83.7% 
(annual  average)  of  radio  families 
tune  in  at  some  time  during  the  day 
(6:00  A.M-12:00  M)  and  says  “but 
that  does  not  mean  that  any  one  station 
or  network  succeeded  in  attracting 
that  percentage  nor  does  it  mean  that 
any  one  station  enjoyed  that  percen¬ 
tage  for  any  one  program." 

The  Pittsburgh  Press  has  a  family 
coverage  of  93.9%.  Would  Mr.  Swag- 
ennan  contend  that  93.9%  of  the  total 
families  in  Pittsburgh  read  all  the  ads 
or  any  one  ad  or  feature  of  that  paper? 
By  the  same  tcdien,  we  in  radio  would 
not  claim  that  any  one  program  was 
heard  by  the  83.7%  of  the  radio 
families  who  listen  at  some  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  day. 

Mr.  Swagerman  ctmtends  that 
“every  advertiser  in  that  newspaper 
has  available  to  him  87%  of  the  homes 
of  the  city  (unidentified),  for  each 


copy  represents  net  paid  distribution 
adding  up  to  87%  of  every  100  occu¬ 
pied  homes  in  the  area.  All  adver¬ 
tisers  thus  enjoy  the  same  coverage 
benefits.”  It  is  equally  tnie  that  an 
NBC  advertiser  has  a  similar  per¬ 
centage  of  the  families  available  to 
his  program.  Ihe  real  question  which 
the  advertiser  will  ask  is  “how  many 
will  read  my  ad?”  or  “how  many  will 
listen  to  my  program?” 

Ne  TIms  Fer  Warfare 

I  admire  Mr.  Swagerman  for  his  zeal 
in  defending  the  medium  which  he 
represents.  Unfortunately,  he  has 
taken  an  exhibit  out  of  context  and 
has  drawn  conclusions  and  has  made 
interpretations  which  are  not  applic¬ 
able  to  the  situation  at  hand.  I  nave 
no  desire  to  prolong  the  argument  and 
have  purposely  withheld  data  which 
might  be  construed  as  supporting  a 
“sales  argument”  for  radio  against 
other  media.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  either  the  newspapers  or 
radio  indulging  in  internecine  warfare. 
There  is  plenty  of  room  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  world  for  both  broadcasting  and 
newspapers.  Newspapers  have  done 
and  will  continue  to  perform  service 
to  the  American  public  which  cannot 
be  rendered  by  any  other  medium. 

In  this  critical  issue  that  is  now  be¬ 
fore  Congress  in  considering  revision 
of  radio  legislation,  the  newspapers 
and  broadcasters  should  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder.  There  must  be 
a  free  radio  in  America  just  as  there 
must  be  a  free  press. 

a 

Dean  Ackerman  Urges 
Free  Access  to  News 

A  post-war  equality  of  nations  and 
freedom  of  access  to  news  modeled  on 
the  relationships  of  journalists  and 
official  representatives  at  the  League 
of  Nations  conferences  between  192 1 
and  1935  was  urged  by  Dean  Carl  W. 
Ackerman,  of  the  Columbia  Univers¬ 
ity  Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  in 
a  New  Year’s  message  to  the  Latin- 
American  press,  asking  them  to  as¬ 
sume  leadership  in  restoring  freedom 
of  international  news. 

“Immediataly  after  the  war,”  he 
declared,  “there  must  be  an  end  to  se¬ 
cret  international  conferences  and  to 
official  governmental  propaganda 
financed  and  operated  for  ^e  purpose 
of  influencing  public  opinion  in  for¬ 
eign  countries.  Even  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica  should  go  out  of  the  international 
propaganda  business,  first  of  all  within 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  so  that  the 
free  flow  of  information  between  all 
nations,  victor  and  vanquished  alike, 
may  be  on  a  basis  of  equality  from  the 
standpoint  of  news  interest  and 
values.  Imperialism  can  never  become 
an  actuality  where  there  is  a  free  flow 
of  news  between  countries  and  within 
nations.” 

Dean  Ackerman’s  message  was  sent 
to  the  Brazilian  Press  Association;  the 
Circulo  de  la  Prensa  in  Peru,  Argen¬ 
tina,  Chile,  Uniguay,  Colombia,  Vene¬ 
zuela,  and  Mexico;  to  the  Circulo  de 
Periodistas  of  Havana  and  La  Union 
Nacional  de  Periodistas  of  Elcuador,  to 
leading  new^)apers  of  the  other 
republics,  and  government  officials. 

LANE  IN  NEW  POST 

Washington,  Jan.  6 — Thomas  Lano, 
formerly  chief  of  the  advertising  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  Treasury  bond  and  stamp 
section,  has  been  appointed  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Vincent  Callahan  as  director  of 
the  advertising,  press  and  radio  divi¬ 
sion.  Mr.  Lane  is  a  former  account 
executive  of  Yoimg  &  Rubicam. 

NAMES  "SPECIAL" 

Effective  Jan.  1,  the  Petersburg 
(Va.)  Progress-Index  is  being  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  John  Budd  Company. 
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JOSEPH  D.  CARLIN,  71,  assistant 

city  editor  of  the  Boston  Post  and 
member  of  its  staff  since  19(X),  died 
recently  following  a  brief  illness.  Mr. 
Carlin,  who  began  his  career  on  the 
old  Boston  Journal,  was  recognized  as 
a  leading  crime  reporter. 

Calvin  Hoffman,  59,  veteran  Cali¬ 
fornia  editor,  publisher  and  writer, 
died  Dec.  29  en  route  to  a  hospital  at 
Oxnard,  Cal.,  from  complications  of 
an  injury  resulting  from  a  fall  at  his 
home  two  days  before.  He  recently 
acquired  an  interest  in  the  Port 
Hueneme  (Cal.)  Herald. 

Charles  McK.  Thompson,  editor 
of  the  Washington  (N.  C.)  Daily  News. 
died  Dec.  25  at  a  Washington  hospital 
after  a  brief  illness. 

Louis  Josia>H  Tarte,  71,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  La  Patrie,  Montreal  French 
language  daily,  died  Dec.  30  at  his 
residence,  Bou^erville,  Que. 

Cleveland  Hensel  Stauffer, 
53,  for  23  years  a  copy  editor  on  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  died  Dec. 
31  at  his  home. 

Howard  H.  Fitzgerald,  72,  president 
of  the  Pontiac  Press  Co.,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press,  and 
former  publisher  of  the  Flint  Journal, 
died  Jan.  2. 

Art  Young,  77,  writer  and  cartoon¬ 
ist,  best  known  for  his  political  and 
social  satire,  died  at  his  New  York 
home  Dec.  29.  His  work  appeared  in 
many  newspapers  and  magazines,  and 
for  a  time  as  a  free-lancer  he  illus¬ 
trated  the  full-page  Sunday  editorials 
of  the  late  Arthur  Brisbane.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  TTie  Masses, 
leftist  weekly,  which  failed  short’y 
after  the  last  war. 

George  W.  O’Malley,  66,  veteran 
city  courts  reporter  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post- Dispatch,  and  with  the  paper 
since  1910,  died  Jan.  1. 

Guy  C.  Morris.  69,  veteran  news¬ 
paperman  and  one  of  the  oldest  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Pen  and  Pencil  Club  in 
Philadelphia,  died  Christmas  Day. 

Joseph  Nelson,  53,  a  former  news 
photographer  on  tne  staff  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer  for  more  than  15 
years,  and  a  veteran  of  the  last  World 
War  who  saw  service  with  the  U.  S. 
Army  in  France,  died  recently  in  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Hospital  in  Philadelphia 
after  a  prolonged  illness.  He  was 
noted  for  famous  news  photographs 
made  of  the  Halls-Mills  murder  case, 
the  Lindbergh  kidnapping  affair  and 
the  crash  of  the  dirigible  Hindenburg 
at  Lakehurst,  N.  J. 

Bide  Dudley,  66,  playwright  and 
former  dramatic  critic  of  the  New 
York  Evening  World,  died  Jan.  4  at  the 
Polyclinic  Hospital  in  New  York  after 
more  than  a  year’s  illness.  The  cre¬ 
ator  of  Ella  Mae  Doolittle  for  a  series 
in  the  World,  he  started  his  newspaper 
career  in  1903  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and 
later  was  a  columnist  for  the  Denver 
Post. 

John  J.  Leary,  Jr.,  69,  winner  of  the 
1920  Pulitzer  prize  for  his  reporting 
of  the  1919  coal  strike,  died  Jan.  4 
at  Lynn,  Mass.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  editor  of  the  National 
Bricklayers  Journal.  Mr.  Leary  start¬ 
ed  his  newspaper  career  in  1893  on 
the  Lynn  Press,  worked  for  several 
Boston  and  New  York  papers.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  newspapermen  to 
specialize  in  labor  news. 

Pfc.  Edward  Melcher,  37,  former 
drama  editor  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  assistant  editor  of  the  service 
paper  Bonjour,  died  in  Africa  Dec. 
30,  the  War  Department  notified  his 
parents. 
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tot  along  with  people.  Give  employ¬ 
ment  history,  references  and  salary  ss- 
pected.  Box  866,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


'ANTED:  ADVEBTISINO  SOLIOITOB  on 
a  daily  newspaper  in  a  midwest  city  of 
20,000.  Excellent  opportunity  for  ex¬ 
perienced  man.  Write  giving  full  details 
age,  experience,  draft  status  and  ex¬ 
pected  salary.  Box  897,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
liskar. 


H«lp  WoRtAd 

Administrative 


f.  T, 

••■I  *•! 
boil 


shigsa 

Olid 

ropoS 


H*lp  Waited 
CirculatieR 

~OIBOUI.ATION  ^ 

One  of  the  country’s  boat  rogasdod 
dailies  in  one  of  tha  largest  midwest 
cities  offers  positions  to  several  ambi¬ 
tions  circulation  men.  Producers  will 
end  unusual  opportunity  in  expanding 
organisation.  No  Sunday.  Exsellent 
starting  salary  plus  ear  allowance  to  as- 
psrieneed  men.  Write  ns  your  past  sx- 
Psmace  and  will  go  into  detail.  Box 
»W.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

Halp  WaM 


>lp  Woot 
Editorial 


iTOl 


'OPT  READEBA — Two  desk  Jobs  open  at 
scry  sttractive  salaries  for  fully  experl- 
rsced  men.  These  are  NOT  duration 
jobs  if  yoQ  jre  exempt  from  military 
JJJTice.  Excellent  opportunity  for  quali- 
•sd  men  in  small  or  medium  cities  who 
•rs  ready  now  to  move  into  a  metro- 
H^n  field,  want  to  go  ahead  with  a 
iSp.and  growing  organisation.  Box 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

experienced  community  weekly 
fMspapers.  Apply  personally,  immedi- 
Parkehester  Press-Review,  Bronx, 


Halp  Woafad 

Edited  (Cant’d) 


EDITOBlAXi  WBITBB  qaalifiad  by  odnca- 
tioa,  background  and  ambition  for  future 
with  exceptional  newspaper  property, 
circulation  over  100,000.  Politics  inde¬ 
pendent  liberal  Republican.  State  age, 
qualifications  and  give  referencee  first 
latter.  Will  consider  nows  man  wishing 
editorial  page  experianeo.  Box  887,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

FAST  XDITOBIAL  AXT18T  preferably 
with  Metropolitan  training,  to  do  re¬ 
touching,  layout,  and  some  sketching 
for  lar^  Mid-west  daily.  Pleaaant, 
permanent  Job  for  right  man.  5  day 
week.  Write  full  details  with  refer¬ 
ences  (don't  wire)  to  Managing  Editor, 
Toledo  Blade,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

GOOD  JOB  FOB  COMBINATION 
BEFOBTEB-DESKMAN 
Prefer  man  with  all-around,  small-city  ex¬ 
perience;  exceptionally  desirable  80,000 
city  in  which  to  live,  fine  staff  with 
which  to  work,  not  duration  Job ;  give 
full  details,  experience,  age,  family  and 
draft  status,  starting  salary,  references, 
inc.  photo  if  available.  Herald,  Olinton, 
Iowa. _ 


GOOD  STAFF 
POSITION  NOW  OPEN 

PB(XiBEB8IVE  newspaper  in  a  growing, 
deep  sooth,  non-war  boom  city  of  100,000 
has  staff  position  open.  Excellent  work¬ 
ing  conditions  and  living  environment. 
Splendid  opportunity  and  future  for  right 
man.  Write  experience,  salary  expected 
and  pertinent  information  to  Box  920, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOB  capable  young  man 
or  woman  take  complete  responsibility 
news  department.  Small  Southern  city 
(9100)  morning  daily  (8900).  Must  handle 
U.P.  wire,  make-up,  write,  supervise  edi¬ 
torials.  Will  consider  level  beaded  ex¬ 
perienced  person  who's  reached  limits 
present  Job.  Pnblisher  devotes  time  to 
business  side.  Non -defense  area,  reason¬ 
able  living  couts,  mild  climate.  Moderate 
salary.  Write  all  Box  918,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

MISSOUBI  MOBNING  FAPEB  has  perma- 

nent  opening  for  superior  reporter  ou 
police  and  general  assignments.  Excel¬ 
lent  working  condUions  with  agreeable 
associates  in  growing  city.  Employment 
contingent  on  satisfactory  demonstration 
in  two  weeks  trial.  Wire  your  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  availability  to  Box  912,  Editor 
A  Publisher^ _ 

BEPOBTEB-SPOBTS  WBITBB.  Aggres¬ 
sive  small  daily  in  interesting  Massachu¬ 
setts  town  wants  reporter  who  can  han¬ 
dle  small  news  beat  and  get  out  a  sports 
page.  Good  opportunity  for  imaginative, 
industrious  candidate  who  valuea  good 
training  and  congenial  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Write  fully  in  first  letter  about 
education,  experience,  salary  requirement, 
references,  and  include  photograph.  Box 
895.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPOBTS  EDITOB  for  Ohio  medium  sised 
evening  daily,  also  qualified  for  some 
utility  news  writing.  Permanent.  Must 
be  draft  exempt.  State  age,  education, 
experience,  references  and  salary  ex- 
pected.  Box  914,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

WANTED— EDITOBIAl.  WBITEB  and  a 
copyreader.  State  experience  and  salary 
expected.  Managing  Editor,  Charleston 
daily  Mail,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

WANTED  EXFBBIBNCBD  BBPOBTBB  for 

feneral  news  coverage  on  Florida  paper. 
tox  852,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

WANTED  GOOD  BZFEBIENOBO  DESK 
MAN  to  handle  AP  report  on  Florida 
paper.  Box  851,  Editor  A  Publishov. 


Help  Waatad 
Meckaxical 


FBESSMAN-STEBEOTTFEB 

for  19,000  circ.  daily  in  fine  30.000  pop. 
Iowa  city;  Goss  48-pagc  sextuple  press, 
normally  10  to  18  pages,  best  of  working 
conditions;  advise  fully  concerning  ex- 
perienee,  aga,  family  and  draft  status, 
desired  starting  wage,  references,  photo 
if  available  (snapshot  will  do).  Herald, 
Olinton,  Iowa. 


Halp  Waafad 

_ Public  Relatioaa _ _ 

GRAND  OPPOBTDNITT  in  outstanding  in¬ 
dustry,  Varied  and  interesting  work  with 
chance  for  travel,  contacts,  advancement. 
Writing,  reportorial,  editing  experience 
desirable.  House  magssine  experience 
helpful,  as  first  work  will  involve  publi¬ 
cation  writing.  Job  in  Mid-West  with 
industry  now  in  war  production.  State 
age,  experience,  draft  status,  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Box  898,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitaotioas  Woatad 

Afiaaaisfrativa 


THOBOUOHLT  EZFBBIENOBO.  waU 
known  former  Buataass  Managar,  So«f. 
Trass.,  large  metropo>t>asi  nowspaper  m 
charge  sU  departments,  predniMsn, 
budgeting,  labor  negotiations,  pnrehae- 
ing,  etc.  ExoeUeot  record.  GIM  edge 
refaroneas.  Twaotr-fir*  years  ana  psmsr. 
Go  anywhere.  Aga  fifty.  Bax  820,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pnblisher. 


SHooHoas  WoiHad 

AMrisflrnlivt  (Coat'd) 
BUBlhBAA  kANAOBB--t5  years  axpari- 
enae.  AH  departaMats.  Advartiaiag, 
cireulatiea,  aditarial,  maehaaieat.  Raf- 
ersnaas  will  praes  fiaa  ability.  Net 
afraid  of  a  tongh  Job.  AvailaMa  Jaaa- 
ary  5.  Bax  fliw.  Editor  A  Pnbllahar. 

_ Kaprasaafiativa  Sanrlca _ 

^BATUBX  WBXTBBS — magasinea.  Oppor- 
tnnities  in  National  Publications.  Inquire 
Bertha  Klausner,  Library  Agency,  507 
5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17. 


SHaoHam  Woatad 

Advorlisiag 

ADVEBTISINO  MANAGn  availabU  new 
becanss  of  merger.  28  years  axparianea 
on  second  nawspapars.  Will  go  any¬ 
where.  Box  891,  Eidllor  A  PublisiMr. 

ADVEBTI8ING  MANAGEB  •  SALESMAN 
available  anytime;  89,  married,  now  em¬ 
ployed  as  adv.  mgr.  on  daily  and  Sunday. 
Excellent  record  as  adv.  promoter.  Pre¬ 
fer  South  or  West,  medium  site  city. 
Best  of  references.  Box  911,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGBB  now  employed  as 
supervisor.  Woman  30,  wide  experience 
in  advertising.  Energetic  producer  on 
large  and  small  papers,  excellent  records 
and  references.  Box  904,  Editor  A  Pnb¬ 
lisher. 

ONE  Oll‘  "KBr  MEN  OF  ADVEBTISING 

STAFF  of  leading  M.  A  E.  seeks  greater 
opportunity.  Capable  of  taking  charge 
of  department.  Prefer  small  Southern 
Daily.  In  middle  forties.  18  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Goal:  Interest,  eventually. 
Box  899,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SUCCESSFUL  DAILY  ADVEBTISINO 
MANAGEB,  weekly  newspaper  manager, 
with  advertiaing  agency  experience  avail¬ 
able  for  permanent  and  substantial  con¬ 
nection  in  daily  field.  Wears  well,  builds 
in  with  accounts,  inspires  confidence. 
Character  and  ability  dependable,  backed 
by  successful  record.  Draft  exempt, 
married.  Box  907,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

TOUllO  DISPLAY  SALBiWUMAif:  Oopy, 
layou^  selling.  Radio,  clasaified,  display 
experience.  Box  917,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Sitaotioas  Waatod 

_ Carteonist _ 

OABTOONI8T:  Experienced,  advertising, 
promotion,  publicity  cartoons  for  N.  T, 
adv.  agencies,  motion  pictures;  general 
newspaper  cartoons;  Sunday  comie  syn¬ 
dicated  4  years.  Go  anywhere.  Box  922, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


Sitaotioas  Waatod 

CrcnUtiMi 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  46,  married,  da- 
sirea  change.  28  ysars  with  two  employ¬ 
ers.  Specialist  on  Little  Msrehant  Plan. 
Prefer  east  but  will  go  anywhere.  Not 
interested  in  duration  Jeb.  Box  806, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

CIBOULATION  MANAGEB  or  Assistant 
18  years  experience.  Familiar  A.B.O., 
Little  Merchant.  Excellent  references. 
Box  913,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

DESIRE  PERMANENT  CONNEOTKIN^ON 
SOUTHERN  DAILY,  Twenty  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  phases  of  circulation. 
Box  910,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEW8PAFEB  PUBLISHERS  in  the  deep 
Sooth  or  Fla.  I  wish  to  return  to  that 
part  of  the  country.  I  am  now  located  in 
Calif.  Will  be  available  after  Jan.  ISth 
familiar  with  all  branches  of  circ.  work. 
Have  tripled  the  circ.  in  the  paat  8  years 
in  my  present  position.  'HioroMhly 
familiar  with  The  Little  Merchant  IMan. 
I  would  consider  a  position  as  Mailing 
Room  Foreman  as  a  start.  Box  848, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


SitaotioB*  WtMfiod 

Editorial 

ALL-AROUND  DESK  MAN,  reporter;  88; 
honorable  discharge;  life  record  eobriety, 
industry,  ability;  now  covering  important 
beat;  can  move  under  section  WMO 
order  permitting  transfers  to  position 
greater  responsibility.  Want  fair  salary, 
post-war  security,  in  Southeast.  Box 
903,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ALL-AROUND  YOUNG  NEWSMAN,  honors 
ably  diaehargad  Army,  food  health,  ha¬ 
bits;  snbnrbaa,  motro^litan,  pross  aase 
eistion  experiooea,  reporter  re-write, 
deek,  make-up,  six  yeora.  Wants  execu¬ 
tive  epportunity  mediom-aiaed  paper.  Bos 
780,  Editor  A  ^blisher. _ 

AVATTiABLE  FEB.  16  for  doily  anywhere. 
Experienced  newspaperman,  eoUege  grad¬ 
uate,  draft  deferred,  young,  aecnrote,  fast, 
hard  worker.  Capable  telegraph  editor, 
copy-head  desk,  reporting,  rewrite.  Box 
815,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

COLUMNIST  Free  Lance  service  covering 
America’s  main  streets,  soon  Mexico  and 
Latin  America.  Daily  and  weekly  human 
interest  column.  $2.50  weekly  to  non- 
conflicting  papers.  30  days  free  trial. 
Sample  copy.  Box  908,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CUB  bApOBTEB:  Female,  college  gradu¬ 
ate,  28.  Salary  unimportant  but  Job  and 
possibilities  more  important.  Metropoli¬ 
tan  area  preferred.  Box  923,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SHaoHoag  Woato^ 

EJilormI  ((WJ) 


XDITOBIAL  OARTOONIBT: 

HERE'S  horse  sense  with  humor  fer  a 
liberal  minded  editor.  Honorahlo  dia- 
eharge.  Box  684,  EdHer  A  Pu*^*t^— . 

BZP^BIBNOBD  GIBL  BHPOBTBB,  22 
University  degree  in  JeaxMlIsm.  High 
raferoaeos,  versntilo,  aeeumto,  avaiUble 
duration.  Box  848,  Editor  A  Fubliahor. 

MAGAS INE  PUBLISHEB;  48,  with  wl^ 
newspaper  experieaeo  wants  Job  as  editor, 
feature  wriUr  or  reporter  for  duration. 
Will  go  anywhere.  Box  880,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 

SFOBTS  EDITOB— Bsporiaueod  aff  -around 
wrtter  on  one  of  largoot  dailies, 
*•  fiW4-  of  medium 

siaed  dally.  Export  mahe^  Originai- 
ity.  Alert.  Box  808,  Editor  A  Fnbli^r. 

VEBSATILB  OAI^  22,  eoUeos  grad,  edited 
college  paper;  wants  newspaper,  radio, 
public  relations,  publicity.  Prsfers 
N.  Y.,  vicinity.  Box  874,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

OOFTBBAOEB,  30,  large  and  small  daily 
experience,  4-F,  fast,  accurate.  University 
grad,  good  habits.  Box  921,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

EDITOR’S  ASSISTANT  M.A.  in 

seeks  position.  Has  had  newspaper  and 
library  experience.  Did  editorial  and 
research  for  Grangers  Index  to  Poetry 
and  for  a  Review.  Excellent  references. 
Box  901,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

BEPOBTEB  with  crusading  spirit.  Thor¬ 
ough,  interesting,  accorste  writer.  Ex¬ 
perienced,  educated.  Woman,  26.  Avail¬ 
able  Feb.  15.  Box  894,  IMitor  A  Pnb¬ 
lisher. 


Sitnofloas  Woafod 

_ Mechaaicai  _ 

FOBEMAN-SUitt. — 29  years  axporienea;  10 
years  anpervisiou.  ’Thorough  kaowledgo 
composing  room,  preasroons,  engraving, 
prodnotioa,  porsonuel.  labor  relations. 
Printer,  machinist,  eloctrioiaa.  Box  842, 
Editor  A  Pnbliahor. 

STEREOTYPE  SUFEBINTBNOENT,  50 
years  old,  good  health,  19  yuars  experi¬ 
ence  on  blf  midwest  dally  desires  a 
change.  Will  go  anywhere.  Have  ex- 
perienee  on  paper  r^netioaa.  Best  of 
references.  Box  908,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SltooHoas  WootoH 

_ PfcoMgragtar _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER — 10  years  Oeative  Story 
Telling  work.  Syndicate  experience.  5 
years  various  U.  8.  Govt.  Agencies.  Draft 
deferred.  Box  888,  Editor  A  Pnblisher, 


Sitaotioaa  Woatad 

_ PaMic  Relafious _ 

WHAT  WILL  YOU  BID 

FOB  PROVED  ABILITY 

gained  through  25  years  in  copywriting, 
public  relations  and  representation,  both 
here  and  in  England! 

I  HAVE  suecessfully  served  national  and 
international  firms  covering  more  than 
50  different  products  and  services. 

I  HAVE  Just  completed  a  special  assign¬ 
ment  of  18  months  for  one  of  the  great 
war  production  industries.  I  know  pres¬ 
ent  and  post-war  problems. 

AN  interview  Involves  no  obligation.  When 
shall  it  bet 

AMOS  STOTE, 

27  West  11th  Street, 

Now  York  11,  N.  T. 

GRsmerey  5-1084) 

PUBLIC  BELATIONg  AND  AOYEBT18- 
ING  Ea  r»t)UTXVii.  Newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  Now  employed  but  desire  change 
with  post  war  fntnre.  Box  916,  Editor 
A  Pnblisher. 


TheDoorloOpportonily! 

The  Classified  Service  of 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
is  the  door  to  opportunities. 

Publishers  read  our 
Classified  in  their  search  for 
Executives,  Services,  Used 
Equifwnenc  and  Supplies, 
and  they  write  to  Clarified 
Service  asking  help  in  filling 
their  requirements. 

CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 

EDITOR  &  PUBUSHS 
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Shop  Talk 

By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

THE  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission,  it  is  reported,  is  going  to 
deny  the  right  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers,  as  such  to 
Diterisdeofiee  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
11^  owning  a  radio  sta¬ 
tion.  The  decision  has 
Werreefed  not  come  to  hand  at 
the  moment  of  going 
to  press,  but  there  seems  to  be  little 
doubt  that  something  along  that  line 
is  in  the  mind  of  Commissioner  James 
Fly  and  some  of  his  collaborators. 

The  reason  is  hard  to  understand. 
Commissioner  Fly  and  some  of  his  col¬ 
leagues  appear  to  believe  that  news¬ 
papers  which  own  a  local  radio  station 
exercise  a  monopoly  against  the  public 
interest  That  is  an  issue  of  fact,  not 
of  law,  and  this  writer  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  people  have  ever  lost 
out  when  newspapers  and  a  radio  sta¬ 
tion  had  a  common  ownership.  The 
btxrden  of  proof  is  on  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  it  has  not  been  produced. 
So  far,  we  have  not  seen  a  spark  of 
evidence  that  newspapers  have  abused 
what  little  radio  privileges  the  nation 
has  given  them. 

This  writer  is  not  naive.  He  knows 
that  ownership  of  all  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  a  community,  plus  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  local  radio  outlet  gives  a 
man  a  hold  ever  public  opinion  that 
few  men  ought  to  have  in  all  con¬ 
science.  And  yet  in  nearly  20  years 
of  watching,  he  has  not  been  able  to 
find  a  single  instance  of  betrayal  or 
misdoing. 

We  can’t  sing  any  hymns  of  praise 
for  what  the  newspapers  have  done 
with  their  radio  privileges.  We  wish 
the  story  could  have  been  better,  but 
mediocre  as  it  is,  it  isn't  too  bad.  It  is 
a  fact  that  some  of  the  newspaper- 
produced  programs  are  among  the  best 
on  the  air  today. 

All  things  considered,  we  don’t  think 
that  Commissioner  Fly  has  any  case 
against  newspaper  publishers  as  radio 
station  owners.  We  claim  only  the 
rights  accorded  to  any  other  citizens, 
and  if  we  abuse  those  rights,  the  same 
penalties  can  and  will  be  inflicted 
upon  us. 

*  •  * 

UNDER  the  present  development  of 
the  radio  a^  there  can  only  be  a 
limited  number  of  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions.  There  are  ap- 
Wby  Not  proximately  800  to- 
day,  of  which  more 
than  200  are  owned 
Perword?  by  or  affiliated  with 
newspapers.  The 
number  of  wave-lengths  being  what 
it  is,  one  coxild  hardly  expect  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  newspaper  ownerships  of 
broadcasting  stations  to  increase  ap- 
preaiably.  Yet,  why  leave  it  there? 

Wo  haven't  begun  to  explore  the 
radio  field.  We  know  a  lot  about  the 
standard  broadcast  band  in  which 
most  business  is  done  today.  We  know 
a  little  about  short  wave  and  fre¬ 
quency  modulation,  which  promise  to 
multiply  the  present  field  many  times. 

Almost  unexplored  is  the  air  in 
which  programs  can  be  broadcast  over 
one,  two,  or  a  dozen  stations  on  the 
same  wave-length — thereby  giving  the 
people  the  best  that  radio  can  pro¬ 
duce,  and  at  the  same  time  making 
available  for  new  users  many  chan¬ 
nels  that  are  now  occupied. 

Quoting  Dr.  Thomas  Porter  Robin- 
Ha,  vdkM  book,  ‘'Radio  Networks 
and  the  Federal  Government”  (Co¬ 
lumbia  University  Press),  has  received 
too  little  attention,  one  reads: 


at  Thirty 


“If  each  national  chain  was  licensed 
and  if  the  distributing  outlets  of  each 
operated  on  a  conunon  frequency, 
many  wave-lengths  in  the  standard 
broadcast  band,  which  are  now  being 
used  exclusively  by  only  one  station, 
would  become  available.  This  would 
allow  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
local  broadcasting  units  and  at  the 
same  time  would  make  it  possible  for 
more  national  networks  to  be  estab¬ 
lished.” 

This  man  Robinson  seems  to  know 
a  lot  more  about  synchronous  broad¬ 
casting  than  most  of  us.  It  is  common 
information,  of  course,  that  WJZ  of 
New  York  and  WBAL  of  Baltimore 
worked  on  a  synchronized  hook-up 
for  several  years,  with  generaly  satis¬ 
factory  results.  Almost  as  good  was 
the  tie-up  among  WEAF  and  some 
other  NBC  stations,  notably  WTIC,  of 
Hartford,  Conn. 

The  idea  has  its  drawbacks  from  a 
network  sales  standpoint,  which  might 
be  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  didn’t 
get  a  further  trial,  but  that  is  no  rea¬ 
son  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  lie  un¬ 
tested.  There  are  only  about  44  dear- 
channel  unlimited  time  in  the  United 
States.  Of  these — and  we  quote  Dr. 
Robinson,  without  checking  current 
figures — 17  of  the  30  operating  with 
maximum  power  (50,000  watts)  were 
affiliated  with  National  Broadcasting 
Company  and  11  with  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System. 

Dr.  Robinson  has  his  doubts  as  to 
the  soundness  of  the  present  broad¬ 
casting  network  set-up  —  a  matter 
which  is  certainly  in  the  realm  of 
controversy.  Strangely  enough,  his 
able  book  has  not  a  word  to  say  about 
the  question  of  newspaper  ownership 
of  broadcasting  stations  which  seems 
so  important  to  Commissioner  Fly. 
Perhaps  that  question  will  not  be  so 
important,  after  all,  if  newspapers  dig 
into  the  idea  of  synchronous  operation 
of  stations  and  when  FM  becomes  a 
reality  rather  than  an  engineer's 
dream. 

■ 

Ad  Council  Releases 
Four  Campaigns 

Currently  the  War  Advertising 
Council  has  several  campaigns  in 
preparation,  chiet  of  which  is  the 
Fourth  War  Loan  Drive,  wnicn  be¬ 
gins  Jan.  18,  and  according  to  Stuart 
Peabody,  co-ordinator,  and  Guy  Lem¬ 
mon,  campaign  manager  lor  the  coun¬ 
cil,  should  result  in  an  advertising 
volume,  newsprint  supply  permitting, 
as  large  as  that  for  the  last  drive. 

OWl  and  I  ieasury  Department  nave 
asked  that  special  emphasis  be  made 
in  appealing  to  the  la.m  population 
since  lollowing  the  last  drive  a  survey 
.'-howed  that  over  a  third  of  the  far¬ 
mers,  as  against  12%  of  the  city 
dwellers,  who  did  not  buy  bonds,  did 
not  know  the  drive  was  on.  In  ad¬ 
dition.  these  government  departments 
point  out  that  at  this  season  farmers 
have  more  cash  on  hand  than  at  others 
and  that  this  year  farm  income  has 
been  the  best  in  history. 

Young  &  Rubicam,  Albert  Frank- 
Guenther  Law  and  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan 
are  working  on  general  copy  for  the 
campaign.  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.  is  pre¬ 
paring  that  for  farm  papers  and  G.  M. 
Basford  Co.  for  business  publications. 

Released  this  week  by  the  council 
was  a  campaign  guide  on  security  of 
war  information  urging  advertising 
support  of  the  government’s  intensi¬ 
fied  program  to  prevent  careless  talk. 
The  booklet  includes  statements  by 


EDITOR  &  publisher 


General  (jieorge  C.  Marshall,  Admiral 
Elmest  J.  King  and  FBI  Director  J. 
Eldgar  Hoover  outlining  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  program,  which  was 
prepared  by  the  council  cooperating 
wiUi  the  OWI,  Army,  Navy  and  FBI, 
and  offers  copy  and  layout  suggestions 
for  full-page  ads,  drop-in  units,  and 
other  media  material.  Newell-Em- 
mett  Co.  is  the  volunteer  agency  and 
A.  O.  Buckingham,  Cluett-Peabody 
Co.,  the  campaign  manager. 

Support  of  the  $200,000,000  Red 
Cross  War  Fund  drive,  March  1  to  31, 
is  the  appeal  in  another  campaign 
guide,  offering  sugestions  for  promo¬ 
tional  copy  rather  than  specific  inser¬ 
tions.  Though  advertisers  are  urged 
to  use  all  media,  the  emphasis  is  on 
printed  matter,  and  a  proof-book  for 
newspaper  and  magazine  insertions 
will  oe  available  later. 

Also,  while  the  individual  programs 
will  continue,  the  council  has  coordi¬ 
nated  all  “Fight  Waste”  campaigns 
into  one  program  book  covering  food, 
fuel,  utilities,  transportation,  house¬ 
hold  equipment  and  supplies,  textiles 
and  leather  and  v/aste  fats,  tin,  iron, 
steel  and  paper.  The  purpose  of  the 
combined  campaign  is  to  increase  pub¬ 
lic-awareness  of  the  necessity  for  co¬ 
operation  in  all  such  drives.  Thomas 
H.  Young,  United  States  Rubber  Co., 
is  coordinator,  Jesse  H.  Lide,  West- 
inghouse,  campaign  manager,  and 
Maxon,  Inc.,  volunteer  agency,  for  the 
campaign. 

■ 

Chicago  Tribune 
Publishes  Its 
Overseas  Edition 

Weekly  Printed  in  Honolulu 
.  . .  Planned  for  Spots  Where 
Local  Boys  Are  Fighting 

Ch;caco,  Jan.  4 — Copies  of  the  first 
Chicago  Overseas  Trioune,  four-col¬ 
umn  tabloid,  to  be  printed  in  Honolulu 
for  Pacific  area  distribution,  arrived 
here  this  week  by  air  mail.  Arrange¬ 
ments  are  being  made  th  publish  the 
edition  once  a  week  also  in  Elngland, 
North  Africa,  Sicily  and  Italy. 

The  plan  is  for  the  Tribune  to  put 
its  overseas  edition  in  every  theater 
of  war  where  Chicago  fighters  are 
stationed.  In  publishing  the  overseas 
edition,  the  Tribune  is  following  a 
precedent  it  set  July  4,  1917,  when  it 
started  “The  Army  Edition”  of  the 
Tribune  in  Paris,  just  two  weeks  after 
General  Pershing’s  first  troops  landed 
in  France.  Through  the  last  World 
War,  the  Tribune’s  army  edition  car¬ 
ried  home  news  and  American  views 
daily  to  American  fighters  in  Europe. 
After  the  war,  the  paper  was  con¬ 
tinued  until  1934  as  tne  Paris  edition 
of  the  Tribune. 

Priated  by  Advertiser 

The  current  overseas  edition  printed 
in  Honolulu  by  the  Honolulu  Adver¬ 
tiser  consists  of  12  pages,  each  12V^ 
by  nine  inches.  It  provides  two  pages 


of  general  news  with  _ « 

Chicago  and  midwest  happenfag^  ^ 
pages  of  sports,  a  page  of  f eatuiss,  m 
editorial  page,  a  back  page  of  pietuiM 
and  five  pages  of  Tribune  comics.  Bv 
means  of  closely-edited  comic 
four  strips  to  the  page,  Chicai^^ 
abroad  can  keep  up  with  the  weekly 
adventures  of  “Gasoline  Alley,” 
Tracy,”  “Terry  and  the  Pirstet" 
“Smilin’  Jack,”  and  “Little  Orpiug 
Annie.” 

Also  included  are  such  Tribune  fet. 
tures  as  selections  from  “A  Line  o' 
Type  or  Two”  and  “Front  Views  and 
Profiles,”  as  well  as  news  of  movia 
and  the  entertainment  world.  Ne«i 
stories  are  written  in  digest  style, 
giving  a  summary  of  the  week’s  de¬ 
velopments  on  major  domestic  events, 
other  than  war  news.  No  advertiiiii( 
is  included  in  the  overseas  edition. 

The  Tribune  is  able  to  supply  thk 
news  under  regulations  issued  by  the 
War  Department  last  month.  The 
type  is  set  in  the  Tribune  plant  and 
from  the  type  forms  are  made  print- 
ing  plates  of  light  plastic  weighinj 
less  than  a  pound  a  page.  Through 
cooperation  with  the  Navy  Depart 
ment,  these  plates  are  flown  to  Hono¬ 
lulu.  Jan  Jabulka,  Tribune  represen¬ 
tative  in  Honolulu,  has  charge  of  the 
Hawaiian  arrangements. 

Distribution  throughout  the  central 
and  southwest  Pacific  is  through  the 
army  exchange  service  and  private 
agencies.  The  first  run  in  the  mid- 
Pacific  numbered  approximately  IS,- 
ODO  copies,  but  when  publication  be- 
giiu  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Euro 
pean  tneaters,  the  circulation  will  be 
greatly  multiplied. 

Elach  week  the  overseas  edition  h 
made  up  hers  at  the  Tribune  officti 
under  the  general  supervision  of  A.  It  [ 
Kennedy,  Sunday  editor,  on  Wedna-t 
day  night,  bearing  the  Saturday  date-F 
line.  The  plates  reach  Honolulu  Sun-)' 
day  and  go  to  press  Monday,  with  dii-i 
tribution  of  the  papers  starting  thi.r 
afternoon. 

The  format  of  the  paper  will  varyl 
to  suit  the  requirements  of  aroaif. 
where  army  presses  probably  wil’ 
print  it  as  supplements  to  serviofi 
publications,  including  the  Stars  if 
Stripes.  To  the  Mediterranean  ara| 
where  printing  shops  are  equipped  to|i 
handle  stereotype  plates,  the  ’Tribunn 
plans  to  fly  plastic  mats,  or  ordinan-; 
dry  mats  instead  of  plastic  plates.  : 
Tribune  is  also  prepared  to  send  negi- 
tives  for  offset  printing,  should  ths;| 
be  required. 

■ 

SUN  RAYS  DRESSED  UP 

“Sun  Rays,”  formerly  a  mimeu 
graphed  bulletin  of  current  news  aM| 
information,  has  matured  into  a  four 
page  tabloid  newspaper  as  a  n«<j 
monthly  publication  for  Chicajil 
Sun  employes,  beginning  with  tl« 
December  issue,  marking  the  secoGa 
anniversary  of  the  Sun.  W.  B.  Wrigbi^ 
of  the  Sun  promotion  department 
editor  of  Sun  Rays,  assisted  by  varioaf 
departmental  members  of  the  Su: 
staff. 


This  Questioning  World 

Newspaper  readers  have  become  avid  Ques- 
tioMtHg  readers  as  never  before.  World¬ 
wide  news  stimulates  an  unusual  zest  for 
world-wide  amswers.  Frederic  J.  Haskin's 
Information  Service  satisfies  this  hunger  for 
difficult-to-fiod  answers. 


Tbs  Lag  Bs4uh  Stm  (12,091  M)  has 
rsttswsd  for  this  service. 
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Job-Planning 
Essential  For 
Winning  Peace 

Jobs  Will  Be  Answer 
To  Post-War  Trends 


E.  A.  EVANS 


Post-Wear  News  Editor 

The  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 


letns,  and  it  would  be  folly  to 
underestimate  them. 

•  But  at  war's  end  we  will 
have  in  the  United  States  by 
far  the  hugest  fund  of  private 
savings  ever  accumulated  by 
the  people  of  any  country.  We 
will  have  the  largest  deferred 
demand  in  all  history  for  civil¬ 
ian  goods  and  services.  We  will 
have  access  to  almost  endless 
new  frontiers  opened  by  sci¬ 
ence  and  invention,  almost  un¬ 
limited  new  resources  pro¬ 
vided  through  the  m^c  of 
chemistry  and  engineering  and 
technology. 

The  tools  and  materials  for 
boundless  production  will  be 
ready  to  be  turned  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  peace  and  plenty.  We 
must  forget  our  dread  of  using 
them — forget  the  foolish  fear 
that,  in  a  country  and  a  world 
where  so  many  human  wants 
and  needs  have  never  begun 
to  be  satisfied,  American  work¬ 
ers  will  work  themselves  out 
of  jobs  or  American  producers 
produce  themselves  out  of 
profits. 

High  production  at  low  pricos. 
bringing  goods  and  sorvicos 
within  the  roach  ol  more  and 
more  people;  high  employment 
at  high  wages,  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  the  number  oi  customers — 
these  should  be  tomorrow's 
goals. 

And  the  central  purpose  of 
every  post-war  plan  should  be 
to  clear  away  all  the  obstruc¬ 
tions,  rais^  by  business  and 
indurtry  and  agriculture  and 
labor  and  government,  which 
heretofore  have  prevented  us 
from  reaching  those  goals. 


Since  1936  E.  A.  Evan* 
been  a  member  of  tbc 
editorial  board  of  the 
Howard  Newspapers  in  Wa4 
ton  specializing  in  fields  of  Ii 
relations,  economics  and  biu|| 
His  first  position  with  tlie  oy 
ization  was  in  1911  witli^ 
Oklahoma  News.  Over  the  p 
he  has  been  identified  i 
Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 
Denver,  Toledo,  Clevelaa 
where  he  was  managing  edit^ 
the  Press — San  Francisco  as  i 
ciate  editor  of  the  News,  Colu^ 
as  editor  of  the  Citizen.  His  j 
hand  familiarity  with  the  vai 
sections  of  the  United  Stattj 
reason  of  this  experience* 
mirahly  fits  him  for  his  prs 
assignment. 


We  will  win  the  war,  but  can 
we  win  the  peace?  Millions  of 
Americans  are  asking  that 
question.  Winning  the  peace 
will  be  another  global  task,  but 
for  us  the  first  step  must  be  to 
arrange  our  own  affairs  so 
that,  here  at  home,  high  levels 
of  production  and  employment 
can  be  maintained  by  business, 
industry,  and  agriculture. 

So,  at  least,  the  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers  believe. 
As  we  see  it,  fear  that  depre^ 
sion  and  unemploynmnt  will 
return  after  the  war  is  an  ob¬ 
stacle  to  early  military  victo^. 
And  if  th^  do  return  America 
will  be  terribly  handicapped  in 
trying  to  help  other  nations  re¬ 
build  a  better  world. 

W«  think  the  answer  to 
many  post-war  quostions  ecm 
be  spelled  with  four  letterat 
l-O-B-S. 

But  ol  course  it  won't  be  that 
timple.  Jobs  such  os  Ameri¬ 
cans  want — good  lobs  at  good 
woges.  with  abundant  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  them  better 
can't  be  wished  into  existence. 
They'll  hove  to  be  planned. 

The  kind  of  job-planning 
most  needed  must  be  done  at 
the  grassroots,  in  thousands  of 
communities,  by  the  owners 
and  managers  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  individual  busi¬ 
nesses  and  indu.^tries.  Such 
planning  is  hopefully  under 


way  in  many  places,  but  not 
yet  in  nearly  enou|d>' 

Self  -  interest,  if  nothing 
more,  should  impel  all  busi¬ 
nessmen  to  undertake  that 
kind  of  planning.  If  private 
enterprise— meaning  industry, 
trade  and  agriculture — fails  to 
provide  enough  jobs,  (iovem- 
ment  assuredly  will  tjry  to  pro¬ 
vide  them.  And  if  Government 
has  to  make  work  for  too  many 
people,  private  enterprise  can¬ 
not  prosper  and  may  not  long 
survive. 

We  hope  for  a  reversal  of 
the  trend,  so  marked  during 
the  depression  and  so  acceler¬ 
ated  by  the  necessities  of  war, 
toward  government  manage¬ 
ment  and  control  of  the  na¬ 
tional  economy. 

But  private  enterprise,  on 
its  own.  cannot  do  vdiat  needs 
to  be  done.  It  will  need  whole¬ 
hearted  co-operation  from  gov¬ 
ernment  and  from  labor.  It 
will  need,  obove  all  else,  pub¬ 
lic  policies  shaped  to  promote 
freedom  of  production,  of  dis¬ 
tribution.  oi  competition — poli¬ 
cies  that  will  preserve  lor  the 
general  welfare  the  benefits  of 
business  bigness  vdiile.  at  the 
some  time,  encouraging  the 
birth  and  growth  of  new  and 
small  ventures. 

That  is  not  an  impossible 
ideal.  There  are  many  difficul¬ 
ties  ahead,  many  tough  prob- 
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pVERY  day  in  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  appears  a  daily 
“  column,  ‘Tomorrow's  Job/'  by  E.  A.  Evans,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  stated  in  the  article  above.  Every  survey  made  among  service  men 
at  home  and  abroad  indicates  that  their  greatest  wish — and  worry — 
is  for  “that  job"  after  the  war.  It  is  to  assist  and  inform  all  in  our  cities 
who  are  working  to  be  certain  that  “tomorrow's  job"  will  await  every 
returning  soldier,  sailor,  coast  guardsman,  or  marine,  that  this  as¬ 
signment  has  been  made. 
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